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: MONARCHY AND PEOPLE 


ie 
A 


history can furnish no precedent to the events 
‘past fortnight. The climax came with the message 
ing Edward sent to Parliament on Thursday and 
fe Prime Minister’s statement that followed—both of 
pwill be found on later pages of this issue. Never, 
ithe most stirring days of war or revolution, has the 
tof Commons witnessed a more historic scene. Kings 
i have been forced off the throne in the past, and 
has always played some part. But never before 
ming of England voluntarily renounced his Crown 
me overwhelming a of both Parliament and 
Fwanted him to stay. Even for an involuntary 
en it is necessary to go back to the troubled days 
eurteenth century. 
misis arose, as the whole world now knows, from 
}$ wish to marry Mrs Ernest Simpson, a lady of 
® birth, who obtained a decree nisi of divorce from 
fd husband at Ipswich Assizes as recently as last 
# The King told the Prime Minister in November 
mation to marry. But, presumably recognising that 
on of his people would prevent him from making 
mueen (as would automatically follow from his 
™ the present state of the law of England), he 
My asked his Ministers for advice on the possi- 
Moducing legislation to permit him to contract a 
© Marriage. In accordance with the recently, 
e less firmly, established constitutional practice 
nwealth of Nations, any such legis- 
id have to be enacted not only by the 
mt Westminster, but also by the Parliaments 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Tee State. These issues are discussed in a 


y's Tequest was considered by the British and 
vet™aments, and, as a result of these delibera- 
meullations, Mr Baldwin informed the King 


that the Governments were not prepared to introduce legis- 
lation of this character. A somewhat unusual request for 
advice had been made, in due constitutional form, by the 
King; and the Cabinet, in accordance with their responsi- 
bility, had given their advice. This question was the only 
one on which the Cabinet were asked for advice, or have 
expressed it. But when the King received a negative answer 
to the compromise proposal he had put forward, only two 
possibilities remained to him: either to abandon the 
proposed marriage or to abdicate. 

At this moment the British Press, which had hitherto 
refrained from reproducing the stories that were filling the 
columns of American and other foreign newspapers, broke 
its self-imposed silence. The King had, therefore, to take 
his fateful decision in the full glare of the world’s insistent 
attention. It cannot be doubted that this tremendous 
publicity hastened his decision and may even have 
influenced the side on which the balance of his decisio 
fell. ; 

Faced with the cruel dilemma of choosing between his 
affections and the Crown, Edward VIII hesitated for many 
days. In the end his “‘ final and irrevocable decision ” 
was to abdicate. The necessary legislation is before Parlia- 
ment as we write; and before the week is out the Throne 
will have passed to the Duke of York. 

Our regrets, though due as a tribute to a man who has 
been faced with a painful choice and has decided bravely, 
cannot alter the issue. The die is cast; and nobody will 
wish to look backward. King Edward VIII has gone into 
history. His going has been in no sense forced. On the 
contrary, Mrs Simpson herself offered to withdraw; and 
the whole Empire showed in an unmistakable way that it 
would have King Edward to remain. But, in 
deciding to abdicate, the King may well have thought not 
only of his happiness but also that his 
would enable his people and his successor to forget the 
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508 THE ECONOMIST 


slander and insinuations levelled at himself, and so to re- 
establish the prestige of the Crown. 


We are far too close to the events to anticipate the 
verdict of history upon them. King Edward’s abdication 
will clearly go down to history as an unparalleled act of 
renunciation for the sake of love. But we believe that the 
future historian, if he is not blinded by the romantic aspects 
of the affair, will also judge that, in abdicating, King 
Edward acted wisely. 


What, then, may we say of the position that faces the 
new King? One thing is clear: the constitutional position 
of the Monarch is entirely unaffected by what has occurred. 
Indeed, there has been no constitutional crisis. That could 
only have arisen if King Edward had shown any indication 
of an intention to reject his Ministers’ advice or to bring 
about a change of Government and a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on a non-political matter purely personal to himself. 
There was a certain amount of ill-advised talk of a party 
of ‘‘ King’s friends.’’ There were certain tentative gestures 
by extremist politicians towards an agitation in the sup- 
posed interests of the King. But Mr Baldwin told 
Parliament that King Edward himself never gave the 
slightest countenance to these movements; and, in any 
case, the attachment of the British people to the demo- 
cratic doctrine of ministerial responsibility is so firm that 
they could not possibly have succeeded. 


On the more personal side of the Monarch’s position, 
it is very difficult as yet to say how much has been changed 
by the events of the past two weeks. For many decades 
the attachment of the British people to the institution of 
monarchy has had a much larger element of realism in it 
than has usually been appreciated outside the Empire. A 
great deal of sentimental affection has, it is true, adhered to 
the person of the Monarch, but no more than is paid in 
other countries to a flag or to a constitution. The mystical 
element has long ago entirely disappeared; there are no 
vestiges of Divine Right left in the accepted political 
philosophy of the British peoples. Fundamentally, the 
British attitude has been that hereditary monarchy, with 
all its defects, will hold the field until some better method 
of symbolising the State is evolved. That in the last four 
reigns the monarchy has also been extremely popular has 
been almost entirely due to the varied personalities of the 
monarchs who have occupied the throne. King George V 
personified the kindly, tolerant father of a family. He 
became a vivid personality through the very completeness 
of his self-effacement. King Edward VIII was popular, 
as no King before has been on the day of his accession, 
because of his simplicity, his directness, his very clearly- 
shown knowledge of, and sympathy with, the least for- 
tunate of his subjects. The popularity of the Throne now 
rests with the new King and with his Queen. Their task 
is not easy, for their every movement will henceforth be 
in the public eye, and they will be deprived even of the 
opportunity to explain or excuse their mistakes. The 
British people will be their judges; but they should also 
be their advocates, for the national unity a popular King 
inspires is an asset which Britain cannot afford to forego. 


Nor can it yet be said what effects King Edward’s abdi- 
cation has had upon the links between the different British 
countries. It is frequently declared that the King is 
the only remaining link between the Mother Country and 
the Dominions. But that is hardly true. The King is the 
only remaining visible symbol of unity in the Empire. But 
the unity he symbolises is something far more real. The 
countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations remain 
in close association with each other because they each find 
advantages in the association. So long as those advantages 
remain, changes in the symbol will not affect the under- 
1 reality. Indeed, the crisis has shown the new 

onwealth Constitution, as set up by the Statute of 
Westminster, working as a reality in its first test. 

For a fortnight the crisis has filled the British people 
with anxiety. _But in the end it becomes again what it 
was in the beginning, a personal matter. Sympathy with 
preety ena and a welcome to the new King, will 
not obscure the felt on every hand at the knowledge 
that it has been possible to avert the danger of a serious 
conflict of loyalties where only unity should reign. 


ie 
1 3 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


THE aggressiveness of the three Fascis ape 

to produce unintended results in Tunes begin 
Perhaps this is what usually happens when quarter, 
take to swinging sledge-hammers about People 
were listening to the din of the blows “which week 
harmonious blacksmiths were raining upon os 
frame of Communism; and we do not Suppose that devote 
be discouraged by their failure to make any vised 
the carapace of that armour-plated leviathan We dent 
that their first concern is to make a cheerfyl ool . 
ears of their own subjects in order to distract attentc r 
the hardships of a totalitarian winter. mae 

Yet a hammer which fails to break one object into pj 
may succeed in welding other objects together At 
moment it looks as though the antics of the German aa 
and Japanese propaganda departments were hayj the 
unlooked-for effect of consolidating the links ‘te 
Great Britain, France and Belgium. While the three 
Fascist Powers may not mind the ineffectiveness of their 
gestures towards Russia, Germany, at any rate—anj 
perhaps Italy, too—will not be best pleased if the only 
concrete result of her present handiwork is to consolidgi 
in the West a bloc of democratic countries which will be ; 
match for her if she means mischief. 

This now rapid process of consolidation on the Fascis 
Powers’ Western front was notably advanced by the de 
claration which was made in the French Chamber by th 
Foreign Minister on December 4th :— 


“I wish to state,’’ said M. Delbos on this occasion 
‘‘that all the forces of France by land, sea and air wouk 
be spontaneously and immediately used for the defence o 
Great Britain against an unprovoked aggression,” 


No statement could have been more welcome to British eas 
or more timely in the cause of peace. 

Indeed, M. Delbos’ statement is manifestly so important 
that we cannot be content to remain uncertain of its scope. 
In seeking light on this, we note at a later point in hs 
speech the French Foreign Minister went on to state that 
the guarantees which he had just given to Great Britain 
held good for Belgium, too. With this cue to help us, we 
perceive M. Delbos was phrasing his guarantee in the tems 
used by Mr Eden on November 27th when, in M. va 
Zeeland’s presence, the British Foreign Secretary t 
affirmed that the independence and integrity of Belgium 
were a vital interest for this nation and that Belgium cou 
count upon our help were she ever the victim of unprovoked 
aggression. 

The striking feature which is common to Mr Edens 
guarantee to Belgium and to M. Delbos’ guarantee to Grea 
Britain is that their scope is very wide indeed, at any mt 
to the layman’s eye. At first sight, the guarantee © 
apparently absolute; unconditional either upon 
the Locarno Pact or upon prolongation of the present pre 
visional British guarantee to Belgium and France pending 
an attempt to revive the Locarno Pact on a new bass 
Secondly, the guarantee apparently applies to aggress®? 
from any quarter, and not merely to aggression on 
of Germany. In the third place, there is no ¢ “a 
geographical limitation of the guarantee to the special 
of aggression in Europe, as there was at Locarno. i 

For our part we hope that both Mr Eden’s pledge be 

, ber 4th are to 

November 27th and M. Delbos’ of Decem ‘if 
taken as being independent of Locarno, and also.as init 
from Locarno in being free from any geogra bound 
tion. In concrete terms, ve tt aa “ have pm 
ourselves to go to Belgium’s help 11 a 
were to sensi one day in the Belgian Congo as . 
lately been landing in Spain. Similarly we is Hone: 
French have bound themselves to come to our wots sme 
kong were to be bombarded by the Japanese, J 

as if London were to be bombed by the out! 

But these declarations arouse several ee rece 
minds. For, as we have repeatedly obs and no dec 
weeks, the European peace to-day 1s on restore 10 2 
tions, even if they amount to allan, ee comprehen” 
disintegrating continent the vital cement of a 
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of collective security against aggression. We see in 
‘1 we have seen in Abyssinia, a projection of the fate 
will be ; which may be in store for Europe. The only real safeguard 
inst that fate is a system which we all thought the 
League would provide. The democratic Great Powers of 


oe the League have failed to arrest militant dictatorships; 
ay the ME and the League has consequently failed as a repository of 
’ security. Now come these unilateral declarations, like last- 
ninute expedients before an inevitable catastrophe. It is not 

Socasion, Hi “ carping criticism ’’ to remark that, if war engulfs Europe 
oe as it surely will in the long run, once it is tolerated, in 
— default of a collective system of resistance to aggression— 
these declarations will scarcely amount to more than partial 

ritish cas [Military arrangements for the conduct of a war which could 
not be prevented. That is the supreme danger which faces 

important jm the three Western democracies to-day. Their solidarity 


‘its scope, ff  40es nothing to prevent war. 


int in bes Even that solidarity is not equally shared. Belgium’s 
state that fa Position is anomalous. While it is possible that Great 
at Britain (Britain and France may now be going beyond the 
elp us, we fm ‘ms of the Locarno Pact in their commitments 
‘the tems fa 0 assist one another and also to assist Belgium, it 
o M. va Mf «8 Certain that Belgium will insist on diminishing the 
retary + (jj commitments by which she is at present bound. At present, 
f Belgius ™ Pelgium is bound, by the provisional continuation of the 
ium coud fg © Locamo obligations as between Belgium, France and Great 
nprovokti Britain, to come to the assistance of France if France were 

to be the victim of unprovoked aggression on Germany’s 
fr Eden's Patt. The Belgian Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, speak- 
e to Great = in the Chamber on December 2nd, declared that 
t any tt J Belgium would scrupulously fulfil all her obligations under 
arantee is Moth the Locarno Pact and the League Covenant. But he 
renewal i f/m Once proceeded to limit these obligations in a drastic 
esent pr Mm =’. In regard to the Covenant he said that from now 


e pending cawards, until the terms of the Covenant had been defined 
limited, particularly in the matter of Article 16, the 
aggression Belgians would not accept any interpretation save that 
n the par which they proposed, in the plenitude of their sovereignty, 


o expres i “give'to the Covenant themselves. In regard to Locarno, 


2 
Ee 
EB 





he a 
case , out that the present continuation of it on the 
ee ciged teres was only provisional; and he announced that, 
pledge 0! when a new permanent arrangement came to be negotiated, 
are to be Belgium would no longer give either to France or to Ger- 
s differing ane guarantee to which the Locarno Pact had com- 
cal Jigmi: her. Thus, while France is now prepared to give a 
ve bout al guarantee to Great Britain in exchange for the 
lunteers chine to France, Belgium is only willing to 
they have Dean one and British guarantees without giving any 
e that the “ounter-guarantee to her own guarantors. is is 
p if Hong: may @ reassuring innovation for Western security. It 
as sue! ng lapse from the League idea. 
fe ic’ Germany has brought France and Great 
ae 4 s/y rate, more closely together to-day than they 
meat rege Aneio date since November 11, 1918. The 
0 fo a rench solidarity are made still brighter 
esi oe en firmness in e saddle. In the divi- 


on December 5th, M. Blum’s 
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foreign policy was approved by 350 votes to 171. While 
the 72 Communist members of the Popular Front abstained 
from voting as a protest against the results of the policy of 
non-intervention in Spain, some 40 members of the Opposi- 
tion, led by M. Flandin, voted in M. Blum’s favour. After 
the Prime Minister had announced that he was not going to 
resign, the Communists came to heel. M. Blum’s duration 
in office, together with President Roosevelt’s re-election, 
has given our Western democracy a new chance of showing 
its mettle. But it has still a long road to travel. 





POLICY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


TariFFs, trade recovery and re-armament have jointly 
effected a spectacular transformation in the fortunes of the 
British iron and steel industry during the past four years. 
Lord Greenwood informed the shareholders of Dorman 
Long last Tuesday that their company had increased its 
output, in the year to September 30, 1936, as compared 
with 1932, by 127 per cent. in pig iron, 137 per cent. in steel 
ingots and 128 per cent. in rolled steel. These figures are 
reasonably representative of progress in the industry as a 
whole. If comparison be made, not with the depth of 
depression but with the relatively prosperous year 1929, 
the industry’s record is still impressive. The total 
British output of pig iron has this year fully regained its 
pre-depression level. Production of steel ingots and 
castings has exceeded the 1929 figure by 19 per cent., and 
production of finished steel products by 8 per cent. Con- 
sumption of finished steel has been as much as 26 per cent. 
greater than in 1929. 

The following table epitomises the changes in the 
industry during recent momentous years: — 


BritisH IRON AND STEEL TRADE 


(Monthly averages in 000’s tons) 
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The most striking conclusion suggested by even a cursory 
glance at these figures is that recovery in home production 
and consumption has been unaccompanied by any propor- 
tionate revival in foreign trade. The industry's total 
activity to-day is appreciably greater than in 1929, but the 
volume of total imports and exports remains at about one- 
half of the pre-depression level. The contemporary boom 
in British steel is decidedly a domestic phenomenon. Can 
concentration on home demand be carried to excessive 
lengths? Should the industry neglect the recent exhorta- 
tion of the President of the Board of Trade not to over- 
look its export markets in a rush for home orders? In 
plain terms, is there a point at which the maintenance of 
exports of finished products is of greater moment to the 
industry than the exclusion of imports of semi-finished 
products? 


The importance of these questions can best be appre- 
ciated by recapitulating the recent history of the relations 
between the British steel industry and the International 
Steel Cartel, of which, last August, Great Britain became a 
full member for four years after having been a provisional 
member from August, 1935. The Cartel (whose member- 
ship includes the great European steel producers, but not 
the United States of America) is an export organisation 
which does not endeavour to regulate production in any 
way. Its members undertake, in effect, not to compete in 
each other’s home markets, imports into which are either 
regulated by quota or prohibited altogether. The exports 
of the member countries are regulated by general quotas, 
sub-divided into special quotas for particular products, 
which, in turn, are buttressed by separate international 
syndicates for each product. 


Under the original agreement, which was confirmed this 
year, imports into Great Britain from Cartel countries were 
limited to 670,000 tons in the year ended August 7, 1936, 
and to 525,000 tons in each of the four subsequent years. 
Within a few months of concluding the agreement, the 
British industry found itself unable to supply a rapidly 
expanding home market. As early as November, 1935, an 
extra import quota of 10,000 tons a month was allowed for 
six months, followed by a temporary increase of 33,000 
tons a month last February. These extra import quotas 
were allowed without even a request for any compensating 
increase in Great Britain’s export quotas in overseas 
markets. Indeed, the strength of home demand has been 
such that the industry has not been able to maintain its 
exports even at the level of 1935. 


What reply can the industry make to the charge that, in 
its relations with the Cartel, it has stressed its home 
monopoly too much and its export interests too little? It 
has been urged, in the first place, that the advantages of 
modern steel-making technique are realisable only when 
production from pig iron to finished product is fully inte- 
grated. Important economies are secured, for example, 
when coke oven gas, obtained as a by-product of the coke 
used in making pig iron, is used for heating steel mill 
furnaces; or when cooling and re-heating is avoided in 
the intermediate stages between the production of pig iron 
and steel ingots and of steel ingots and semi-finished or 
finished products. The scope for such economies, it is 
argued, may be seriously reduced if imports of raw and 
semi-finished materials are allowed to come in on a large 
scale. In the second place, the industry is notoriously 
subject to cyclical fluctuations. It may be argued that its 
determination to secure as large a share of the home market 
as possible is no more than an insurance policy against a 

ing increase in the burden of overhead costs, when- 
ever total demand falls off in the future. 


These arguments, however, entirely overlook the interest 
of the consumer, who is already being unfavourably 
affected by difficulty in obtaining prompt delivery of 
essential supplies. In some instances—structural steel, for 
example—delivery is frequently unobtainable in less than 
six months. Now industrial and commercial developments, 
consequently, are being retarded; and in some cases con- 
sumers are being driven to the use of alternative building 
materials—such as reinforced concrete—for building in 
amet pth. eee fee t’s re-armament 
programme contributed to the present situation is a 
moot point, though available evidence suggests both that 








4 


its effect has so far been less than the public be 
assumed and that it may be much greater in a few 

time when the naval shipbuilding programme, for een® 
is more fully under way. What is beyon d example, 
however, is that the quota system, built upon ee 
agreement, is preventing the occurrence of such Cartel 
tial increase in imports as would normally have ea 
the present tightness in the domestic market, relieved 


There has been, further, an appreciable rise in or 
during recent months. Between December, 1 33 
October, 1936, the North-East Coast quotati “- 


ons repre 
sentative finished steel products have shown the following 
changes : — 


bbe ke 


Ship Plates, §° and over .................sssscscssssessecenecs A 
Sheets, 3° and under (basis) ..................cccccssssesses, +18-2 
Boiler Plates ..............sssssssscccerecsecerscescsscscocecesacs + 9-70 
Angles and Sections .............cccsscccccssesescccescecccceees + 7°50 
JOBS ....crcccccccrcccccccccccevcccvcccccccscscccscccscccocccoscenes + 715 
Rounds, Squares and Hexagons .................cecceeeees, + 6-70 
Ba, GP TB. GE Cenc ccccccscccsncncctscneiscancadeaniens No change 
nn NT — 3-8 


The effective rise may have been greater, in some cases 
than these figures suggest, since special rebates, granted in 
earlier years, are less trequently obtainable to-day. Even 
so, it may be admitted that. recent price increases have not 
been excessive in relation to raw material costs. Iron ore 
prices, for example, have increased by nearly 25 per cent, 
and blast-furnace coke has risen even more. It is true 
that a large part of the coke used for pig-iron manufacture 
is produced by ‘‘ mixed ’’ iron and steel concerns. But 
its increased price is itself largely due to higher coal prices 
and increased costs generally. 


The industry as a whole may therefore claim, with 
some justice, that its price policy has shown far-sighted 
moderation. The rise in finished steel prices, however, has 
not affected all consumers equally. The motor manufac- 
turers, for instance, have loudly protested that by far the 
largest percentage increase has occurred in thin sheets, 
from which car bodies are made. They have not been slow 
to point out that their American competitors are obtaining 
supplies at substantially lower prices, and they have per- 
tinently inquired whether British steel producers are using 
their present prosperity as an opportunity to bring their 
equipment up to the highest possible standard. It is 
common knowledge that some British mills have been 
running for twenty to thirty years, and that in certain pro- 
cesses—such as the continuous rolling of wide stnp— 
American practice is still substantially in advance of our 
own. Many British producers, large and small, are cet- 
tainly taking advantage of their contemporary ability to 
raise new capital in ordinary shares, on favourable terms, 
to extend and modernise their works. But while the most 
efficient British plant may challenge comparison with any- 
thing in America or on the Continent, the same cannot yet 
be said of British plant as a whole. i 

It is for the industry itself to consider whether, in its 
own long-term interests, a rise in exports . 
present attenuated level is not desirable. It is tor 
Government and Parliament, however, to decide w re 
the case for a relaxation of the present iron and steel 
arrangements ought not to be examined. » ineets 
arrangements which came into force last month, 
unaccompanied by a quota certificate pay @ rate of dul 
which is, and is meant to be, onerous. But an aad 
in imports from Cartel countries, at the lower 5 wet 
could well be coupled with a claim for corresponding Duties 
‘‘ concessions,” and in this respect the Oe ie 
Advisory Committee could bring effective wer "the Io 
on the industry. On March 31st last the — ae 
and Steel Federation promised the Board of 1% of suit 
their best endeavours to provide adequate sth a 
able steel for the reasonable eee, » 
sumers, and to make arrangements, I © s 
required, for the importation of such additional tongs 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee we seems? 
sary. Does the Committee consider poo the conclusion 
in supplies is called for? It is hard to the prodect 
that, at the moment, the consumer rather 


has the best claim to ‘‘ protection.” 
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December 12, 1936 


THE STATE OF RETAIL TRADE 


ing season is now at its height. Shops 
THE Christmas 0 Ee are gaily decorated and brightly 
and though it remains to be seen whether there is still 
lighted, business to recover from the damping effect of the 
ie ational crisis and to realise ae of a record 
00 ear since 1929. Still, the season is oppor- 
turnover ms oy behind the counter, to trace the direction of 
tune for ies in retail trade and their connection with 
oresent tendencie tivity 
iness acl . 
nme of business in the capital equipment indus- 
fuctuates widely in periods of good and bad trade, 
= nsumption goods industries are much more stable. 
ee ple, having become accustomed to a particular 
i’ Pr ving, are loath to change it. When trade begins 
decline and income to fall, they tend to save less, and 
: etimes even to draw on past savings, rather than to 
pers their standard of living. Conversely, during periods 
if increasing prosperity, they save a larger proportion of 
Me afortunately, there is little statistical evidence of these 
changes in the relationship between expenditure on capital 
and consumption goods. Although the Censuses of Dis- 
tribution, held in the United States and elsewhere, have 
yielded valuable information, an investigation in this 
country, though urged repeatedly, has not yet been under- 
taken. The proportion of the total national expenditure 
which passes “‘ over the counter ’’ is undoubtedly very 
lage. In 1933, for example, when the total national 
income was put at £3,750 millions, estimates of the expen- 
diture on consumption goods varied between {1,500 
millions and {2,400 millions. It would seem, therefore, 
that in that year at least arr of the national income was 
t on consumption goods. 
A broad idea at the relationship between retail trade and 
general business activity may be derived from a com- 
of the Economist’s index of general business 
activity with the index of retail trade published by the 
Board of Trade Journal. But since the index of retail 
trade is not available before 1932, it is impossible to com- 
pare the relative movements of retail trade and general 
business activity during the period of recession from 1929 
to 1932. Moreover, while the Economist’s index measures 
changes in the volume of general business, the retail index 
relates to the value of sales. Although the value per unit 
of retail sales shows marked stability, the absence of a 
volume index does vitiate comparison over a long 


period : —. 


Economist Index of Index of 
Business Activity Retail Trade 
(1935 = 100) (1935 = 100) 
BE eebbdddes deve. 109 see 
Re hiiliy «cites chin 112 
96} 
EE ciitendianhewes 864 93 
MEET Sbassccscseness 88 92 
DEO Rdbevicccccene. 96 94} 
a CeCe ee eee eee 100 100 
dapsonsaveenss 98 96 
jan-Oct. {1938 poe 10st 103 


A comparison of the movements of the two indices 
yields interesting results. In the first place, recovery of 
general business activity began in 1932, when the value of 
= tumover was still declining. The time-lag between 
Tecovery in general business activity and retail turn- 
‘ver cannot be explained by any single factor. Some time 
mist Necessarily elapse before an increase of business 
adivity is reflected in the purchasing power of the public. 
Pe of any rise in expenditure becomes available 
tely in the form of wage payments, most 
compile their accounts and declare their divi- 
pero at annual intervals. Secondly, many indivi- 


‘Tequire to be convinced that improvement is not 
pe in the pan before they are prepared even 
rol to increase their expenditure on consumption 


swet: the improvement in general business activity 
init 22 been somewhat more marked than the rise 
the trend og pecially in the early stages of recovery. 
ot trade is compared with that in the 

at industries above, the divergence of the 
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movement is much more striking; for general business 
includes the consumption goods trades. More recently, 
however, the index of retail trade has risen more rapidly, 
an indication of increasing employment and general 
prosperity. To some extent the faster pace in the upward 
movement of retail turnover is due to the rising trend of 
prices; but, in the absence of an index of the volume of 
— it is difficult to assess the importance of the price 
actor. , 

Further light on changes in the relationship between 
general business activity and retail trade is obtainable from 
a comparison of the trend of profits in recent years. These 
are shown in the next table, which is based on the 
Economist’s analysis of industrial profits, covering more 
than 2,000 public companies. But while the Economist’s 
analyses of industrial profits represent a large section of the 
national economy, they are not comprehensive. For 
example, the number of shops in this country is about 
850,000, whereas the profit analysis includes only about 
80 companies, though some of these operate chains of 
stores. In point of turnover, however, the sample, being 
based on the larger (and, presumably, the most efficient) 
concerns, represents a substantial proportion of retail 
trade : — 


INDICES OF GENERAL AND RetaiLt BUSINESS PROFITS 


Total Profits* Retail 
‘ incall Companies | Companies 

Reports * Chain “ Chain 

published in No. of Current Same Index " Index " 
year ended Companies Year's Companies, | (Year ended | (Year en 

June 30th Reports Preceding June 30, June 30, 

Year 1930 = 100) } 1930 = 100) 
£ Thous. £ Thous. 

De 6is+serseeece< sine one 65-6 77-4 
BOER. . vchvesecicet 51 6,214 5,713 71-3 85-0 
Bi ccsckesnnecks 54 7,141 6,621 76-9 91-4 
1927... 59 7,775 7,357 81-3 89-5 
BEA nccndedscgeecs 60 8,472 8,047 85-6 94-7 
Weicaphadecteieee 59 10,229 9,038 96-8 96-4 
WG is ciriccsss 59 10,089 9,771 100-0 100-0 
PD wiliner oaséuten 69 9,729 10,432 93-3 85°5 
Mei sctrcesseauats 66 9,146 10,934 78:1 62-8 
WORE: accivesoeek 72 11,191 12,337 70-8 58-7 
73 12,908 12,882 71-0 65-8 
1935. ..............- 88 13,919 12,885 76-7 78:7 
Pe inetonenvenine 83 15, 14,243 84-2 88-6 


* After debenture interest. 


The indices of general and retail business profits follow 
the same long-term trend. Between 1924 and 1929, the 
earnings of retail undertakings tended to increase faster 
than those of industrial companies in general. Both indices 
reached their pre-depression per and their lowest level in 
the same years. As was to be expected, the fall in retail 
profits was less marked than the decline in general business 
profits. This may be ascribed partly to the increased 
stability of total retail turnover and partly to the move- 
ment of prices. During a downward movement of business 
activity, when prices are declining, profit margins do not 
necessarily fall proportionately. But during the upward 
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phase of the trade cycle, when prices are rising, retail 
establishments frequently find it difficult to pass on to the 
consumer the increase in cost, especially in the case of 
‘‘ fixed price’’ goods. The same narrower movement 
from ‘‘ low’ to ‘‘ high ’’ is shown in retail trade profits, 
compared with general industrial profits, as was suggested 
by our earlier comparison of the value of retail trade with 
the index of total business activity. 

In recent months, the trend of both retail trade and 
general business activity has been strongly upwards. But 
the disparity between the increase of activity in the capital 
equipment and in the consumers’ goods trades has widened 
this year. And the chairmen of many of the larger depart- 
ment and chain store companies continue to complain of 
the tendency for decreased ‘‘ margins ’’ to offset the benefits 
of increased turnover. 





INDIA TO-DAY 


ALMOST two years have passed since the Economist 
published a special review of the Government’s proposed 
Constitution for the Indian Empire.* Those proposals duly 
became law in the Government of India Act last year; and 
within the next four months the first part of the great con- 
stitutional reform in the governance of India—autonomous 
government in the Provinces of British India—will enter 
into force. Already another step in the constitutional 
progress of India has been taken; for last week Sir Maurice 
Gwyer was appointed the first Chief Justice of the new 
Indian Federal Court, as from next October Ist, the 
appointed day for the constitution of that Court. Last 
week, too, special emissaries of the Viceroy started on 
circuit throughout the Indian States to consult the royal 
rulers of what is technically non-British India on these 
Princes’ particular problems affecting their accession to the 
new Federation of India. 

Thus, on the threshold of the year 1937, Indians and 
Englishmen may reckon, in the probable absence of any 
untoward contingencies, with a swifter functioning of the 
complete constitutional scheme than they perhaps antici- 
pated when the Government of India Bill became law at 
Westminster eighteen months ago. It is opportune, there- 
fore, to examine India’s problems in their Indian setting 
on the eve of these great changes; and to that informative 
purpose we dedicate the ‘‘ Survey of India To-day ’’ which 
appears with this issue of the Economist. 

The reader of that Survey cannot fail to be impressed 
by several features of India’s national structure. First, 
the vastness of territory and population, on the one hand; 
on the other, the predominance of agriculture, which 
supports almost three-quarters of the people. Secondly, 
despite the striking economic development of Indian com- 
munications and domestic industries during the last fifty 
years, the country’s economic potentialities have as yet been 
scantily realised, both in action and in the imagination of 
Indians and Englishmen alike. Thirdly, as a by-product 
of the foregoing facts, the potential demand of India’s 
350 million inhabitants for better equipment and a higher 
standard of living is well-nigh illimitable; for the vast 
majority of these millions live at extremely low standards 
of living. Again, the country’s own resources and its 
position in the world’s markets have enabled it to weather 
the Great Depression better than many leading countries 
in the trading world, and far better than smaller countries. 
Finally, it may well be a good augury for India’s future 
that, despite the size of the country, its great population, 
and its extremes of climate, economic development, and 
social composition, it enters upon the year of promise, 
1937, with its national finances and balance of payments 
in good order, healthy foreign trade, unimpeachable 
credit, and with less domestic tension than for many 


years past. 

Like those British Dominions towards whose status 
India now makes her biggest stride, India enjoys 
fiscal autonomy, and, as in the Dominions, fiscal 
autonomy in India since its advent in 1921 has meant tariff 
em ene ee nn 

* February 2, 1935. 
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protection of domestic industries, : 
purchased at high costs when the bull of pines o- 
in need of even the barest necessities of life People stany 
been developed during the period of Great has as, 
post-war industrial difficulties and of Japan’s Britain 
advance into world markets. India stands industri 
West and the Far East. To the former she pas, the 
services of her State and commercial] debt 
she must continue to seek fresh Capital to devel her 
economic resources for the welfare of her tie reat 
From the Kast she cannot get capital, but she cans 
amazingly cheap products of highly organised tae 
capital and labour. Here is a kind of watershed of 
interests, which is charted in our Survey. 

Again, largely owing to the poverty of India’ 
the Central Budget has to rates pe Ane aa et 
taxes in the customs tariff or else on excise duties for the 
bulk of its revenue; and the Provincial Budgets have to 
depend on land tax or other indirect taxes. The Conflicting 
economic and social interests so aroused are discussed af 
length in the Survey. Moreover, agriculture, the mainsa 
of most of the population, is extremely primitive, lacking 
adequate modern equipment, and handica insuff. 
cient water supplies—another fruitful field for Westen 
capital and the industrial products it can place at the 
Indian agriculturist’s, or agricultural co-operative’s, dis 
posal. Thus, India’s agricultural, industrial, and foreign 
trade problems are narrowly linked with those of he 
national finances, social structure, and domestic economic 
development. 

By dint of wise and able financial counsel from successive 
Finance Members, India’s Central Budgets have been 
virtually balanced throughout the depression, which 
reduced the values of India’s primary products exports as 
much as those of any primary-producing country. The 
Budget has shown a surplus in many years, and shows one 
to-day. But this happy result has only been obtained by 
removing from the purview of the Central Budget an 
extremely vexatious problem, and one common to many 
countries, whether highly industrialised or not: that of 
the railways’ finances. The contributions which the 
national railways should have made to the Budget have 
had to be loaned ever since the trough of depression was 
reached; and these loans now overhang the future of both 
the national finances and of the railways themselves. More 
over, India, like other countries, now finds competition 
with the railways developing in the Provinces, where road 
services are progressing. This problem has occupied Indian 
and English special commissioners for some years; and, a 
we show in our Survey, is on the way to a solution. Never- 
theless, and apart from the railway revenue, the Budget 
has other problems: e.g. the search for yields other than 
those which of necessity, either through customs or excise, 
must press upon the vast mass of a poor population. 
Moreover, as much as 50 per cent. of Central 
must go to maintain the armed forces in so extensive @ 
territory; and, after this is increased by aqua S 
railways, debt service, and civil service, barely divs 
remains for ameliorative social services and civil 
These and allied problems are fully discussed throughou 
our review. 

The new Indian Constitution will be inaugurated #1 
time when world commodity prices are rising, 
leading currencies seem to have been co-operatively 
on a basis promising a certain stability in the Ee ial 
the Ottawa Agreements are about to come up snd Mt 
examination, and when—as President Roosevelt and ’ 


= 


Ld 


erected in the depression, and of an s 
international meal If, as is suggested in Ee 
the gold efflux from India may soon come to an“ 
will have to expand her foreign trade to 
balance of a rene: =i 
Finally, a word remains to be— 
ceenecde attendant on the introduction of the new Const: 
tution. The Congress Party, which has re 
Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru its leader, 1s 
the Provincial electoral lists; and it is to be — 
members will co-operate from the outset im a fered 0 
capable of shouldering the responsibilities 
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; ing in tactics born of mistrust. On the 
them, yy Sons have yet to accede before Federa- 
other meg into sight; and upon them, too, rests a respon- 

av for the future of their country and its people which 
sibility assume with goodwill. Finally, upon British 
they can in Whitehall, but much more so in the Pro- 
onl at the refashioned Centre—rests a great respon- 
“. that of showing steady tact and a patient wisdom 
sibility tiating the shoals and narrows through which 
in negotew statecraft must pass during 1037. Behind 
India in reserve, they still have a residue of plenary power; 
ee must be cautious and slow in drawing upon it at 
but rr of a delicate mission. If these three constitu- 
atte ers in a great new enterprise co-operate with 
‘sour and efficacy, the India of to-morrow may look back 
+h gratitude, from a more prosperous future, on the work 
whet own people to-day and on the labours of those who, 
sr two centuries, have played no small part in her social 


and economic progress. 





——————— 


KING AND CONSTITUTION 


Tue King’s decision to abdicate raises a new and tangled 
wt of constitutional problems which claim urgent attention. 
Itis, therefore, important to review the constitutional events 
that led up to that decision; for the future of the British 
Commonwealth and of yea ae oe a — ” 
ns to be drawn from them. war as no 
eed on constitutional advice from his Ministers, nor 
because any formal obstruction had yet been placed in the 
way of his marrying as he wished. Concerning the King’s 
iage, the bare law seems to be simple: unlike other 
members of the Royal Family, he is subject only to the 
ordinary law of the land, except that he may 95 a ; 
Papist. There can, however, be no doubt that King Edwar 
= to his decision because he realised the ultimate impli- 
cations of the Cabinet’s advice against the introduction 
of the legislation he desired. 
se established constitutional limit to the right of 
Ministers to advise the King on any action or proposed 
action of his which they consider of public importance. 
Clearly, the King’s marriage is of public importance, not 
only because his bride necessarily becomes Queen Consort, 
but also because of the far-reaching example set by his 
attitude towards what many of his subjects regard as a 
sacrament. Then, is the King bound to accept the Govern- 
ment’s advice? Some of the conventions and precedents on 
a between Crown and Ministers are too recent 
or a categorical answer. What is beyond doubt is that if a 
Government has its advice rejected by the King it may (and 
will, if it has faith in itself) resign office, throwing upon 
others the responsibility for advising the King differently 
and for meeting Parliament or country in defence of their 
policy. In that event the King must summon other advisers. 
Heis conventionally bound to ask the Leader of the Opposi- 
ton or (if the Government has not lost parliamentary con- 
fidence) a person designated by the outgoing Prime Minister 
to form a Government. If these choices fail, he may go 
dsewhere for his Prime Minister. But whoever forms the 
t must run the gauntlet of parliamentary vote, 
orelse demand a dissolution and appeal to the country. If 
inthe end the Government cannot command a majority in 
Parliament, there is no course open to the King but to 
ee with the original advice, or possibly abdicate. In 
» the authority of an elected Parliament is in the last 
ieee ~ matter what the bare law may be 
oyal prerogative. 
wine Hits was presumably aware of the grave hazards, 
his own position and to the status of the monarchy, 


In that sense, no 
mal clash actually arose between King and 
an his formal approach to the Prime Minister, 
Pe : did not go beyond seeking—and accept- 
eM his own suggestion to bar his proposed 
Tine the queenly throne and any issue of the 
‘the royal succession. Here another set of 
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considerations came into play, namely the equal status 
of the Dominions with the United Kingdom. The Statute 
of Westminster, the charter of Dominion status, declared 
the Crown to be ‘‘ the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ They 
own the institution of the Crown equally and severally. 
Their Governments are entitled to give direct and indepen- 
dent advice to the King on matters affecting them, and he 
is just as much bound to accept that advice as if it came 
from United Kingdom Ministers with regard to United 
Kingdom affairs. What happens if conflicting advice is 
given to the King by his different Governments on a matter 
concerning them all is a problem for which no legal solu- 
tion was propounded by the Statute of Westminster. 
Briefly, the alternatives would seem to be: compromise, 
if the question at issue allowed it; or submission of the 
minority of Commonwealth Governments to the will of the 
majority; or a veto on any positive action; or secession 
of the dissentient or dissentients from the Commonwealth. 

Concerning one set of issues, however, the Statute of 
Westminster, or rather the preamble to the Statute, made 
it clear which of those alternatives was to hold. 
‘‘ Any alteration of the law touching the Succession to 
the Throne or the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter 
require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all of the 
Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.”’ 
The rule is not, therefore, that any such alteration holds 
good only in those self-governing parts of the Common- 
wealth which adopt it, but that it holds good nowhere in 
the Commonwealth till all the self-governing members have 
unanimously concurred in it. 

Thus, even if the United Kingdom Government had been 
willing to accept His Majesty’s suggestion of a morganatic 
marriage, this Commonwealth convention would have pre- 
vented the necessary alteration of the law from going 
through had even a single Dominion objected. It is true 
that from the strictly legal point of view the convention is 
not impregnable. The preamble to an Act has not the 
force of law. All that the actual text of the Statute of 
Westminster says to the point is that no Act of Parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall be law in any Dominion unless 
the measure itself expressly declares that that Dominion 
has requested and consented to its enactment. This section 
does not apply to Australia or New Zealand, who have not 
yet adopted the Statute, although they could do so on their 
own motion at any time. 

This legalistic argument, however, is only a loop-hole, 
not a back-door of escape. For how could the succession 
to the Commonwealth Throne be different in one part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions from the rest? To insist on 
passing legislation affecting the Crown over the positive 
objection of a Dominion, even if it would not be good law 
in that Dominion, would be tantamount to inviting it to 
secede from the Commonwealth. In such circumstances a 
repeal of the Statute of Westminster, which is another 
theoretical loop-hole open, would have an equally damaging 
effect. In the event the Bill introduced into the Imperial 
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Parliament on Thursday evening to give effect to King 
Edward’s abdication records in its preamble that the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa have ‘‘ requested and consented.’’ As for the Irish 
Free State, Mr de Valera is reported to have stated that 
the abdication will not take effect in that Dominion until 
legislation has been enacted by Dail Eireann. But might 
not the Irish Free State Government refuse to assume 
responsibility for such legislation on the ground that it 
would be a positive acknowledgment of the sovereignty of 
the King in Southern Ireland? In that case, the terms of 
the Statute of Westminster would prevent the legislation 
from applying to the Irish Free State (i.e. Edward VIII 
would still be King there), but the lawyers would probably 
agree that the will of the rest of the Commonwealth would 
not be thus frustrated. The effect, on the other hand, 
would virtually be to detach the Free State from the 
common allegiance, and therefore from the Commonwealth 
connection. 

Speculation on such possibilities as these, however, is 
premature. It is more relevant to enquire what will be the 
nature of the legislation required to give effect to the new 


NOTES OF 


King Edward’s Abdication Message.—-The follow- 
ing message from King Edward VIII was read by the 
Speaker in the House of Commons shortly before four 
o'clock on Thursday, December roth: — 


After long and anxious consideration I have determined to 
renounce the Throne to which I succeeded on the death of 
My Father, and I am now communicating this, My final and 
irrevocable decision. 

Realising as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope 
that I shall have the understanding of My peoples in the 
decision I have taken and the reasons which have led Me 
to take it. 

I will not enter now into My private feelings, but I would 
beg that it should be remembered that the burden which 
constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign is so heavy 
that it can only be borne in circumstances different from those 
in which I now find Myself. 

I conceive that I am not overlooking the duty that rests on 
Me to place in the forefront the public interest, when I declare 
that I am conscious that I can no longer discharge this heavy 
task with efficiency or with satisfaction to Myself. 

I have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of 
Abdication in the terms following : 

“I, Edward the Eighth of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Emperor of India, do 
hereby declare My irrevocable determination to renounce the 
Throne for Myself and for My descendants, and My desire 
that effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication 
immediately. 

“In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth 
day of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, in the 
presence of the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed.— 
(Signed) Epwarp R.I.” 

My execution of this Instrument has been witnessed by My 
three brothers, Their Royal Highnesses The Duke of York, 
the Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Kent. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals 
which have been made to Me to take a different decision, and 
I have, before reaching My final determination, most fully 
pondered over them. 

But My mind is made up. Moreover, further delay cannot 
but be most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve 
as Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness 
and prosperity are the constant wish of My heart. 

I take My leave of them in the confident hope that the course 
which I have thought it right to follow is that which is best 
for the stability of the Throne and Empire, and the happiness 
of My peoples. 

I am deeply sensible of the consideration which they have 
always extended to Me, both before and after My accession 
to the Throne, and which I know they will extend in full 
measure to My successor. 

_ Iam most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind 
in giving effect to the Instrument which I have executed and 
that all necessary steps should be taken immediately to secure 
that My lawful successor, My brother, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, should ascend the Throne. 

EDWARD R.I. 


December 12. 


regime. In the first place, the Act of Settl oe 
amended so as to rule out the possibility that Mast be 
might at some future date put forward a ceed Vi 
succession which might be deemed to be stil] valid to the 
his Deed of Abdication. Secondly, Measures despite 
necessary to ensure that the children of the Will be 
rather than those of the outgoing monarch are hein King 
throne. It may not even be clear, in the absence of to the 
legislation, whether King Edward is even now in 0 fae 
to carry out the marriage which he contemplates, 
facie, the right to approve the marriage will rest w; 
new monarch; but there is no reason to presume a : 
consent will be withheld. Finally, certain co t this 
legislation of a financial character will be required, in vj 
of the fact that King Edward VIII will no longer “dea. 
claim 


Civil List allocation to the Crown; nor can he 

the present Civil List any specific appropriation. He has 
renounced the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
that Dukedom, which, as the new King has‘no son _ 
=~ in bag en . Accordingly, it will be for Parlia 

to decide what funds shall be i : 
Edward's use. ala detane am 


THE WEEK 


Mr Baldwin’s Speech. — Immediately after the 
reading of King Edward’s message, Mr Baldwin, ona 
motion for its consideration by the House, described the 
series of conversations between the King and himself which 
had preceded His Majesty’s decision. On Tuesday, 
October 2oth, the Prime Minister, disturbed by a perusal 
of articles in the overseas press, obtained, on his own 
initiative and without prior consultation with his Ministerial 
colleagues, an interview with the King. As a trusted 
personal friend, he dwelt upon the indispensability of 
maintaining the integrity of the Crown—“ the last link 
of Empire '’—and the danger of its impairment if publicity, 
following the divorce proceedings then pending, produced 
factional dissensions among the King’s subjects. Mr 
Baldwin subsequently reported the substance of this inter- 
view to ‘‘ about four ’’ of his ‘‘ senior colleagues.” A 
second interview took place on November 16th, after Mrs 
Simpson had obtained her decree nisi. The Prime Minister 
declared his conviction that a marriage with that lady 
would be ‘‘ impracticable,’’ but the King maintained his 
firm determination in the words (quoted by Mr Baldwin 
on Thursday, with the King’s authority): ‘‘ I am going 
to marry Mrs. Simpson and I am prepared to go.” On 
the same evening, the King informed Queen Mary of his 
decision, and in the course of the next three days he con- 
veyed his intention, similarly, to his three brothers. On 
November 28th, the King again sent for Mr Baldwin, and 
asked for his formal examination of the suggestion that 
the King should marry and that Parliament should pas 
an Act enabling the lady to be the King’s wife without the 
position of Queen. By December 2nd, the Prime a, 
discussions with the Cabinet and with the Dominions ha 
gone so far that, at an interview arranged at the nae 
request, Mr Baldwin was able to assure the King that f e 
was no prospect of acceptance of the proposed nore on. 
The King, thus left with the choice between abandoning 
or accepting the inevitable implications of the * 
marriage, had made the decision communicated to 
House that day. 

* * * 


The Dominions and the Monarchy. 
of the various Dominion Governments an 
sentatives to the monarchical problem have ero ‘he 
identical. King Edward VIII was popular re 
Dominions. The King is King of each Dominion oP hip 
and their Governments have the right to ge 
directly. It is noteworthy, however, that ame 
High Commissioners in London, representing They bave 
ments, have not approached the King airecy Nadas 
been in consultation only with the English Cabin® 
while these latter have been in frequent communica 
ever since the outbreak of the difference 
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.-h Cabinet and the Monarch, with the Prime Ministers 
{the Domimons. In all of the Dominions, the opinion 
0 the people has been against a royal marriage which 
of uid automatically make Mrs Simpson Queen. But as 
” King asked that legislation should be introduced speci- 
. to deprive his Consort of the title and appurtenances of 
a tne political will of Dominion peoples, Cabinets 
on Parliaments became involved. Up to last week-end 
ra was a certain body of Dominion opinion—in all save 
reland—in favour of allowing the King to marry the 
woman he liked, at whatever legislative _and even consti- 
tutional cost. But on and after last Friday, the gravity 
of the implications of this course began to be examined 
and described in Dominion journals of all shades of political 
opinion. In Ireland, very naturally, the crisis was taken as 
a Heaven-sent opportunity not to comply with the Crown’s 
wishes, or else not to recognise a new monarch if abdication 
were decided. (In that case, Ireland alone might veto in 
every Dominion the new Bill to alter the succession!) These 
aspects are discussed in our special article on the constitu- 
tional aspects on page 513. As to the other Dominions, 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Lyons, convened 
Parliament for Wednesday of this week, and informed Mr 
Baldwin on Sunday that the Australian Government would 
fully support the British Cabinet in its actions. The Austra- 
lian Parliament duly met, and, after a short speech from 
the Prime Minister on the lines of Mr Baldwin's statement 
on Monday, the leader of the Opposition, Mr Curtin, in a 
striking speech, said that he and his colleagues believed 
that the King should be left free to choose his Consort, 
but that the Opposition objected to either King or Parlia- 
ment conferring on the woman of his choice a status lower 
than that of Queen. ‘* The King must accept the full 
responsibility to his conscience and the Empire... We 
will not interfere with him, but we will not convenience 
him.” He ended with professions of loyalty to King 
Edward, and expressed the desire that he would remain 
on the throne. The Lang faction of Labour attempted to 
stage a demonstration in favour of a King whom they said 
was ‘‘ staunch to the masses ’’; but it failed miserably. In 
Canada and South Africa no statements have been made; 
but the Press is wholly against Government legislation for 

the marriage. 

* * * 


The Special Areas.—A further reluctant step forward 
has now been taken by the Government in its efforts to 
alleviate the distress in the Special Areas. The existing 

ial Areas Act had been included in the Expiring Laws 
tinuance Bill, and the passing of the Bill in this form 
would have implied the continuation of the Government's 
present admittedly inadequate policy. The Labour Party 
consequently wished to exclude the Special Areas Act from 
the Bill altogether, and Lord Wolmer (Conservative) moved 
another amendment limiting the continuance of the Act to 
May 31, 1937. This amendment was accepted by the 
ent. A pledge was also given by Mr Ernest 

wn that an amended Act would be introduced soon after 
mas, but no indication was given what the Act would 
Contain. It may be hoped that this time a really effective 
programme will be adopted. For after Mr Malcolm 
Stewart's report there is no longer the slightest doubt either 
of the necessity for a new policy or of the form it should 
te Three main changes are necessary: first, the grant 
substantial financial concessions to firms coming to the 

. eas; secondly, the removal of some of the 
the ii ative restrictions on the Commissioner; thirdly, 
initiation of certain major public works schemes closely 
‘sociated with the areas, such as the Severn Bridge 
— of There is no valid reason why a comprehensive 

House this kind should not be introduced as soon as the 

fe-assembles after Christmas. 


* * * 


mn Franco-British Mediation Move.—As we go to 
vcd 1 Government’s indictment of Italy and 
for taking hostile action against a legitimate 
whom they are nominally still at peace, 

the Council of the League of Nations at 

But, Ehrough no fault of the League itself, what 
te is likely to be less important than the suc- 


cess or failure of simultaneous moves in other fields. The 
most important of these other moves is the joint approach 
which (as we now know) was made as far back as Decem- 
ber 4th, by the French and British Governments to the 
Italian, German, Portuguese and Russian Governments to 
ask for their co-operation in bringing the Spanish civil 
war to an end. There are two separate items in this 
attempt at mediation. First, the four totalitarian Govern- 
ments are requested to join with the two democratic 
Governments 
in declaring their absolute determination to renounce 
strictly all direct or indirect action which might be calculated 
to lead to foreign intervention in the contlict, and, as a 
consequence, to address to their representatives on the 
London Committee appropriate instructions with a view to 
the organisation of a tully effective control. 


This is a negative duty which rests directly upon the shoul- 
ders of all members of the Non-Intervention Committee. 
The second request is more positive and constructive. Per- 
haps for that very reason, it may be even more difficult to 
obtain genuine compliance with it. It is that the four 
Powers should join the two ‘‘ in an endeavour to put an 
end to the armed conflict in Spain by means of an offer of 
mediation with the object of enabling Spain to give united 
expression to its national will.’’ This Franco-British move 
for a truce and a plebiscite in Spain may be taken to mean 
that the French and British Governments are at last becom- 
ing more seriously concerned to see that the professed pur- 
pose of the Non-Intervention Committee is really achieved. 
We may suspect that, when they first organised the Com- 
mittee, their main object was neither to end the civil war 
nor even to stop intervention, but merely to take care that, 
if intervention did continue, it should only produce results 
in the unfortunate country that was already being torn to 
pieces by native factions, and should not, whatever hap- 
pened, result in a general war between the intervening 
Powers. The cynicism of this original Franco-British policy 
is now threatening to defeat itself, as all the critics pre- 
dicted. The two Governments are now tardily seeking to 
act up to their professions for fear that worse may befall. 
What chance have they of succeeding? There is per- 
haps a faint gleam of hope in the action taken by the 
London Committee on Wednesday. The representatives of 
the three Fascist Powers were then induced to go at any 
rate to the length of forwarding to their respective Govern- 
ments (without prejudice) a report submitted by the British 
Chairman on the question of indirect intervention with 
special reference to volunteers. Russia has already signified 
her will to agree if the Fascist Powers will do so, and if the 
isolation of the Spanish conflict can really be made effective. 
This does represent a certain concession on the Fascist 
Powers’ part, since, for military reasons which we discuss 
in the following note, the Fascists do not now want to stop 
the flow of volunteers to Spain. 


* * * 


European War in Spain.—By the time this issue 
of the Economist is published, General Franco’s supreme 
effort to take Madrid by assault will probably be in full 
swing. His latest reinforcements of German and Italian 
‘‘ volunteers ’’ have now had time to reach the Madrid 
front; and the successful pressure of the legitimists’ 
diversions on other fronts—particularly their thrust from 
the north toward Burgos—is forcing Franco to seek an 
early decision. Indeed, if he consumes all his existing 
strength in this supreme effort, his position may become 
not only serious but even desperate. Apart from the 
Government forces’ rapid approach to the rear of his 
northern headquarters, he is threatened with a breach in 
his long and tenuous line of communication between the 
Madrid front and Seville. In fact, a reverse on the Madrid 
front now might involve Franco and Mola and Queipo de 
Llano in 1936 in the fate that overtook Denikin, Kolchak 
and Wrangel in 1920. The Russian precedent is unfor- 
tunately by no means conclusive in the present Spanish 
case. The main reason why the reactionary minded French 
and British Governments gave up the game in Russia in 
1920 was that they were no longer able to cajole two war- 
weary democracies into waging a war after the war for 
the purpose of setting the Russian Humpty-Dumpty up 
on his wall again and keeping him there. But the 
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German and Italian Governments, which are backing 
Franco in Spain, have not to reckon with any democratic 
opposition on the home front. They can dispose as they 
choose of subjects who have been either cowed or 
fanaticised into doing and dying without asking the reason 
why. These subjects, so far from being war-weary, are 
more inclined to be peace-weary under the burden of 
a dictatorial peace which is imposing the worst privations 
of war-time upon the civilian population without one 
laurel or one thrill to console them. Perhaps these 
propaganda considerations would not be decisive if the 
strategical situation were not so singularly favourable to 
Italy and Germany and unfavourable to Russia. To grasp 
this situation, we must look far beyond Madrid and Burgos 
and Talavera; for the Spanish war-zone really embraces 
the whole of Europe. The essential fact is that, owing to 
their naval command of the Mediterranean and the Baltic 
respectively, the Germans and Italians can stop the 
Russians sending men and supplies to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, while they themselves can go on sending men and 
supplies to Franco without the Russians being able to 
interfere. In the Italo-German war against Russia in 
Spain, geography is not on Russia’s side. 


* * * 


Disaster at Croydon.—The worst flying fatality in 
England occurred on Wednesday morning. Within a few 
seconds of leaving the aerodrome in thick mist, a Dutch 
(K.L.M.) passenger machine, with thirteen passengers and 
a crew of four, crashed into the houses of a road a mile 
from the aerodrome, appropriately named Hillcrest Road. 
Twelve passengers, including Sefior Don Juan de la Cierva, 
inventor of the autogiro, Admiral Lindman, former Prime 
Minister of Sweden, and Baron Meyern-Hohenburg, an 
Austrian, perished in the crash and the fire, which imme- 
diately enveloped the machine and the last house it struck. 
The pilot and mechanic were also killed; and only one 
passenger, the stewardess and wireless operator have sur- 
vived. The disaster was not due to fog alone; for it is 
now normal practice to leave the aerodrome in thick 
fog—as all machines can do on the Continent and in 
America wherever wireless “‘ beam ’’ directional apparatus 
is installed. If a machine leaves in fog without this aid, 
the locality round the aerodrome should be such as to allow 
sufficient margin for slight deviations in flight, due to wind 
or compass deviation, while the necessary height is being 
gained by a heavily loaded commercial machine. In the 
present case, the American Douglas machine was sound; 
neither motor failed; a good take-off was made; and 
the machine was flying normally. Why, then, the 
disaster? It seems that the topography of Croydon, 
coupled with the absence of wireless blind-flying apparatus, 
was the cause. If the latter had been available, the pilot 
could not have deviated from the wireless beam’s direction 
without an automatic warning to correct his course. The 
Westerham-Chatham-Croydon sector is marred with a long 
trail of fatal crashes in recent years, most of which have 
occurred in mist or rainy weather. But, secondly, this 
disaster emphasises the risks of using Croydon aerodrome 
for aerial navigation, save in the clearest of weather, 
or else with complete equipment of machines and ground 
service for blind-flying. Many pilots dislike using 
Croydon; on a clear day the approaches are difficult, be- 
cause of the segmented valleys and hill-ranges of the North 
Downs; on a misty day it is really hard to find. In the 
present instance, there was no wind into which the pilot 
would normally have taken off. The ‘‘ white line” for 
direction was accordingly put into position; but, owing to 
fog, the pilot was probably unable to pick the line up 
again after an initial slight deviation. The locality of the 
aerodrome then defeated him. The rise from the dangerous 
side of the aerodrome to the houses on Purley Hills was 
too steep to enable him to gain adequate height without 
the extra “‘lift’’ which a wind would have provided. 
This is the second fatal crash in England, within a few 
weeks, which might have been averted if blind-flying 
apparatus ae ce it is hard to resist the 
conclusion site of Croydon aerodrome i 
undeniable risks. . peren 






December 19. 


M. Blum’s Progress.—Despite 
and his Cabinet have, if anything, increased tay Bia 
during the past week. A brush with the Commy Prestige 
foreign policy was followed by the successful passa. ow” 
Press Bill with a very large majority. For a'fee gut 
on Saturday night it seemed that M. Blum mj ; 
He had explicitly made the vote on Spanish soles 
of confidence; and the Communists, whose a Miatter 
to the “* non-intervention ’’ policy is unabated. ref: 
from voting. To avoid a political crisis, however : 
would create ‘‘ perplexity and confusion,” yf’ 
decided to remain in office. It was clear from the 
and from the subsequent speech of M. Joubaux the trad. 
union leader, that very great uneasiness about the 
intervention ’’ policy, defended by M. Blum as - 
to preserve peace, prevails throughout the Freach tat 
After making their protest, however, the Communists have 
again shown a keen desire to preserve the Popular i 
and on home policy they remain at one with the Govern. 
ment. The Press Bill, therefore, which penalises the pub. 
lication of false news, compels publicity for ne a 
accounts, and strengthens the effectiveness of the libel lay 
was passed by the Chamber on Tuesday with a majority 
of 359 votes to 193. Undoubtedly M. Blum showed 
wisdom in refusing to resign after the foreign policy debate 
Most of the vital reforms desired by the Popular Front are 
now passed; devaluation has been successfully achieved: 
and economic recovery is well on the way. Even the 
Budget problem, M. Blum’s next hurdle, is now no longer 
insoluble, thanks to devaluation and incipient recovery. 
Europe stands much in need of a demonstration that demo- 
cratic Governments can give first reform and then stability, 
If M. Blum now sticks relentlessly to his post he ought to 
be able to give it. 
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* * * 


The New Soviet Constitution.—The new Soviet 
Constitution was adopted article by article by acclama- 
tion, and without dissent, by an extra-ordinary congress of 
Soviets at Moscow. The document nominally affects the 
lives of 160 million people; it has therefore to be taken 
seriously. Yet Russia is notoriously a country in which 
legal theory throws little light on political practice; and 
this is one of several salient features of the Russian social 
tradition that has been handed down intact from the Czars 
to the Communist Party (even under Czardom there was 
no official death penalty in the penal code!). Perhaps the 
dominant motive in M. Stalin’s mind is a desire to convinee 
the democracies of the Western World that the Soviet 
Union is now becoming a ‘‘ normal ’’ country with which 
it will be possible for the Western peoples to enter into 
friendly relations without laying themselves under the 
reproach of supping with the Devil. In other words, the 
promulgation of the new Sonia — is —— 
counter-propaganda to the German-japanese | 
for ine (in the American sense) the Bolshevik bogy to 
the Western World. And no doubt this counter-propaganda, 
like most propaganda, has a certain basis in fact. - 
is an accumulating mass of evidence which goes to 
that the Soviet Union is now passing out of a enced 
into a more conservative phase. Nevertheless, there 1s . 
sign of a drift towards ‘‘democracy’’ or the — 
our sense of those words. It is reported that, on ou ne 
the Congress listened in unfriendly silence to the rect 
of the articles guaranteeing freedom of conscience, and the 
of religion, worship, inviolability of the person lauded 
home, and secrecy of correspondence, while they appiau' 
the articles making certain provisions for social vad. Ol 
Russia is thus still travelling her own pec belo 
the few amendments that were made on Sunday aiak 
the draft was adopted, the most important — be par 
ment to Article 49, which lays down the con ie he 
which the Presidium of the Supreme _ ae 
Cabinet of the new Soviet Parliament) is to declar . - 
The first draft read ‘‘ in the event of an armed with 
the U.S.S.R.”’; and this has now been supplemente of 
the words: ‘‘ or in case of the necessity ansing 
her international obligations for common me 
aggression.’’ The addition is indeed importan 
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and the Crisis. —The upward movement of 

oO has reached a phase during which con- 
the in the future is easily upset by any untoward event 
en any serious development might easily give rise 
and when ¢ . Thus, the uncertainty over the constitu- 
to a ano last week caused a fairly sharp decline in 
tonal ons on the Stock Exchange. This, in turn, has led 
qu ticeable reduction in retail purchases of high-class 
to a But as uncertainty has now been removed with the 
goods. of the Duke of York to the Throne, confidence is 
to recover. If the Coronation takes place around 
expected originally indicated, the damage done to trade is 
oe to be relatively small, though manufacturers may 
, aa losses on specific goods, particularly the many 
= repared for the Coronation bearing King Edward’s 
aticles Pi*fikeness. But the sale of impersonal articles, 
phe flags and bunting, are not likely to be affected. 
os ilarly, there are no grounds for expecting that the great 
‘fux into London anticipated next year will not take 
In fact, there is no reason why business should not 


resume its previous trend. 
* * * 


The Price of Bacon.—Our plea a fortnight ago for 
the relaxation of the restrictions on the importation of 
bacon is reinforced this week in a report by the Food 
Council to the President of the Board of Trade. Examining 
the effects of the Pigs and Bacon Marketing Schemes on the 
consumer, the Council mention complaints by retailers 

inst the high level of wholesale prices resulting from 
the operation of the import quota. They also point out 
that the quota restrictions have tended to increase the pro- 
portion of higher grades imported; and are apparently 
aware of the obvious corollary that those who can afford 
oily the cheapest bacon have frequently had to go with- 
out altogether. Nevertheless, the Council reach the 
surprising conclusion that ‘‘ from the consumer’s point of 
view the retail prices do not appear to be unreasonable.’’ 
To us the quota restrictions, with their burden on the 
consumer, appear to be demonstrably unreasonable at the 
present time; for the pig producers in this country are now 
having to be cajoled and bullied into supporting their own 
marketing scheme. Although the terms of the 1937 con- 
tract are appreciably more favourable to the farmer than 
those of previous years, the whole structure of the Pigs 
and Bacon Marketing Schemes is in danger of collapse 
because the farmers cannot be induced to offer sufficient 
pigs on contract for 1937. At a specially convened meet- 
ing on December 2nd, the Pigs Board decided to extend 
the date for receipt of contracts until Monday next, in 
the hope than an additional 400,000 pigs, required to bring 
the total contracts up to 2,200,000, will be forthcoming. If 
the producers do not respond to this appeal, the Bacon 
Board may pass a resolution declaring the contract void. 
We have therefore arrived at the farcical situation in which 
the consumers’ interests are being damaged by the restric- 
ton of imports, undertaken to bolster up a marketing 
scheme which the producers will not support. Surely Alice 
i all her adventures in Wonderland found few situations 
more ridiculous than this? 


* * * 


Shipping in the Pacific.—Last June the Imperial 
Committee was asked to report on the condition 
and proposed shipping services for passengers 
© between Western Canada and Australia-New 
- It had been claimed that British services were 
crowded off the Pacific by foreign subsidised ships, 
that if the Empire were to maintain its status it too 
subsidies. The Committee’s report has just been 
Existing trans-Pacific services are run by the 
Australian Line, Ltd. (a subsidiary of the 

Of the Pacific Railway Company, and at one remove 
al Peninsular and Oriental Company), the Union Royal 
Line, and the Matson Line, an American company. 
te cone nnot-American ships have been excluded from 
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trade between Hawaii and the United States, 
‘ite Matson Line has therefore been given a lead over 
Competitors, and has also had the benefit of Government 
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assistance in building two new ships in 1932, and of a 
Government subsidy for carrying mail. Prior to 1931 the 
old Matson vessels carried less than one-fifth of the through 
passenger traffic, while the new ships carry three-fifths. 
Passenger traffic has seasonal one-way peaks, north in the 
northern summer, south in the southern; cargo traffic is 
very heavily one way in all seasons, since Canadian exports 
to Australia and New Zealand are treble the imports, and 
since a very large part of the imports travel via the 
Panama. The Committee review the proposal to build 
two new fast ships, able if necessary to improve on the 
standards of service set by the Americans. These new 
ships would replace the four ships of the two Empire lines 
now in operation. The Committee are of the opinion that 
there is sufficient improvement in traffic in sight to make 
it possible to run such ships at an operating profit, granted 
the existing mail revenue, but “‘ think it unlikely that the 
earnings of the proposed new ships could cover their 
operating and capital costs.’’ It is to be surmised there- 
fore that before long we shall find the relevant Govern- 
ments being pressed to give financial aid for building the 
ships. Subsidy calleth unto subsidy! 


* * * 


Increased Demand for Shipping.—As the world’s 
mercantile shipping tonnage was considerably reduced 
during the depression, the increasing demand for carrying 
space this year has been reflected in a sharp upward move- 
ment of freight rates. Our index of shipping freights for 
November shows a rise of no less than 17} per cent. over 
the corresponding figure a year ago. The improvement 
this year has been so rapid that our index has practically 
recovered to the 1929 level. In view of the shortage of 
tonnage in early positions, the past month has witnessed 
a further sharp increase in rates. The current position, 
moreover, indicates that the rise in freight rates oy con- 
tinue. The persistence of the shipping strike in the nited 
States, however, is causing some dislocation : — 


(1898-1913 = 100) 


Average Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1913 1935 iste ; | 
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As the next table shows, the rise in freight rates during 
November has been very great on a number of routes. 
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Index ng Index Inc. or 

No. Points No. Points 

Home trade .............++ 116-1 |+21-8 | South America :— a 
Bay—outwards ......... 132-1 |+11-0 Outwards.............0.000- 68-8 |— 3-2 
Bay—homewards ....... 174-2 |+19-4 Homewards ..............- 137-0 | + 3:8 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards ............ 88-4 | + 4-2 
Outwards ..............+ 93-1 1+ 2-1 } India—homewards.......... 123-1 +12°5 
Homewards............. 124-9 |+ 2-6 | Far East, etc. ............... 113-5 |+ 4:4 
North America ........... 100-1 }+ 3-3 | Australia ...................+- 108-6 | + 5:0 





In conformity with its policy, expressed at the annual 
meeting in May of last year, the Suez Canal Company has 
decided to reduce its dues as a result of the increase in 
traffic. The change in charges, which will take effect on 
April 1, 1937, provides for a reduction from 7s. per ton 
to 6s. per ton in the case of loaded vessels. The dues on 
vessels in ballast will be reduced from 3s. 6d. to 3s. per 
ton, and the tariff on passengers from 12s. 4d. to 6s. The 
magnitude of the toll taken by the Suez Canal was indi- 
cated by Mr I. C. Geddes, chairman of the managers of 
the Orient Line, when he informed those present at the 
launching of the liner ‘‘ Orcades ’’ that the dues on each 
round voyage amounted to about £14,000. Moreover, on 
the assumption that the liner was employed continuously 
in the Australian trade, the dues paid to the Suez Canal 
during the ship’s life would exceed her cost of construction. 


* * * 


Employment in November.—The upward trend of 
employment continues. On November 23rd the number 
of insured persons in employment in Great Britain was 
II,120,000—17,000 more than a month ago and 560,000 
more than a year ago. As the figures relating to employ- 
ment are still exclusive of agricultural workers, compara- 
bility with previous months is unaffected. Since last 
month, however, the number of unemployed on the 
registers has increased by 11,792 to 1,623,602. But this 
increase is due mainly to the operation, as from November 
5th, of the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
(Agriculture) Act, under which unemployed agricultural 
workers have now become entitled to benefit. Indeed, 
agricultural workers accounted for approximately 9,000 
out of the total increase of 11,792 in the number of persons 
unemployed. The distribution of unemployment by indus- 
tries is shown in the following table : — 


NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS UNEMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN 

















Nov. 25, Oct. 26, Nov. 23, 
1935 1936 1936 

NO heir laieaictiuet ie tatitidneieeeedl 190,027 176,755 161,652 
Iron and steel manufacturing..................... 33,659 24,952 24,020 
a 76,928 50,511 47,265 
Metal goods manufacture .....................00++ 45,265 32,454 30,831 
Shipbuilding and repairing........................ 57,630 41,096 40,158 
Motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft ............ 22,415 16,361 14,474 
Public works contracting ....................0005. 127,675 117,231 119,289 
SEE kip consestdnncclihamegpbabudibadebdbstddbacbagiece 77,279 60,619 57,123 
Woollen and worsted ..................cccecceeeees 17,948 16,960 14,803 
sdbUNapnagboNNesinesehqcssrssééngeesosdnnsnee 30,085 20,215 25,462 

Iti 5s santicbiiilscbtienovseiiciietetnticens 16,035 14,592 16,705 

house, etc., service............. 78,736 73,677 76,133 

Distributive trades ...............s.sesesesseseeeses 211,684 188,429 186,915 
Shipping service............ eeevereassecccesessorenses 43,888 34,682 34,525 
Dock, harbour, etc., service ..............-..000+ 46,719 44,492 40,752 
All persons registered.................cccccee 1,918,562 | 1,611,810 | 1,623,602 





The increase in unemployment was most marked in the 
building industry, where the trend of activity in recent 
weeks has been rather uncertain. There has also been a 
Seasonal increase in unemployment in hotel and boarding- 
house service and in public works contracting. Industries 
which have experienced some improvement in employment 
are coal mining, engineering, metal goods manufacture, 
motor vehicle and aircraft, and cotton and wool textile 
manufacture. Thus, by districts, we find a substantial 
reduction in unemployment in Wales, the Midlands and 
the Northern districts, while London, the South-Eastern 
and the South-Western districts have suffered an increase. 
* * * 


The Boom in Rubber.—The decision of the Rubber 
Regulation Committee at the end of October to increase 
export quotas from 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. of assessed 
capacity during the first half of 1937 failed to arrest the 
strong upward trend of prices. The ‘‘ cash ”’ quotation 
for ribbed smoked has risen from 87, pence per Ib. to 
9% pence per Ib., which somewhat exceeds the level at 
which efficient producers can operate at a ‘‘ reasonable ’’ 
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rofit-margin. In fact, current pri : 

any year since 1929, when the avenge price wate thn 
per lb. According to Messrs Symington and 104 Deno, 
sumption during the first half of 1937 may be expe, 
reach 535,000 tons, while shipments would eet 
520,000 tons on the assumption of a quota of 
and to 535,000 tons a quota of 80 
long-term interests of the industry, j; : 

anion: that quotas should be coaeael tnt 
per cent. of assessed capacity at the meeting of the b 
national Rubber Committee next Tuesday—the = 
as some time must elapse, in any case, 
supplies can reach the connie , Pefore ince 

* * * 

Sterling and International Prices.—The for 
night has witnessed a marked acceleration in the tate ¢ 
which world wholesale prices are rising. Even the co 
index number, which remained stationary during all th 
autumn, has now risen. In England the 
Economist index number rose by 1.9 per cent., while the 
primary products index advanced by 4.0 per cent. In thy 
United States primary products have risen by 4.4 per cent 
while the complete Irving Fisher index has risen by 0.7 pe 
cent. French wholesale prices have increased by 
0.4 per cent., and this small increase confirms the view thi 
the post-devaluation price-level has now been established 
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Economist Indices 








US. Trance, , 
Date | British | Primary Products Terk | Statis. citilan | Statis 
Price of | YS | tique tisches 
Complete Gold | Fisher of Com- Reick 
Index merce | ant 





(sterling)! British |Amertcan| (**etling) 
(sterling)| (dollar) 
1982 
July 27th | 99-5 | 109-5 | 84-1 | 136-9 | 88-3 | 1-3 | O85 | mH 
July 26th | 108-1 | 120-6 | 124-7 | 145-7 | 100-9 | 89-7 | 96-2 | me 
1934 


July 18th | 109-5 124-8 136-7 162-4 | 113+2 81-4 83-2 | Ol 
1935 


Jan. 30th | 110-8 | 124-6 | 152-4 | 167-2 | 118-3 79-1 85-6 | 028 
Apr. 24th | 110-5 | 124-5 | 151-6 | 169-1 | 118-6 78:2 | 91-7 | 926 
july Sist | 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 75-9 | 98-2 | 994 
t. 23rd | 118-4 | 133-6 | 144-9 | 166-4 | 123-7 79-1 | 107-3 | 046 
1936 
an. Ist 118-1 131-2 | 143-3 | 166-2 | 121-8 80-7 : “9 
an. 29th | 118-1 131-7 | 145-7 | 165-6 | 121-8 82-3 uF 95:1 
eb. 26th | 117-4 | 132-8 | 145-0 | 166-0 | 120-7 85:2 ~ | 2 
Mar. 25th | 117-4 | 133-9 | 144-3 | 165-8 | 119-6 85-2 | O88 
Apr. 29th | 117-3 | 132-8 | 143-2 | 165-8 | 119-2 85-0 . | OS 
May 27th | 115-5 | 130-1 140-5 | 164-3 | 117-7 85:2 ‘ 05-4 
une 24th | 116-2 | 133-2 | 147-0 | 163-2 | 119-8 84:1 . | OS 
uly 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6 86-6 . | 7 
ug. Sth 119-8 | 142-4 | 160-8 | 163-1 | 122-2 88-8 | 962 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 121-9 88-8 eu 96:1 
t.2nd | 120-6 | 141-3 | 159-3 | 162-7 | 121-4 89-5 . 95-8 
Sept. 16th | 121-7 | 144-6 | 162-3 | 161-9 | 1219 91-9 he 95:8 
Sept. 30th | 121-8 | 1445 | 1596 | 165-0 | 1218 96:4 ¥ 95-9 
Oct. 14th | 122-3 | 145-3 | 160-6 | 167-1 | 121-5 | 1003 . | 50 
t. 28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 167-1 | 1225 | 21 ss 95.8 
Nov. tith | 125.0 148.9 | 167.8 167.7. | 1237 | 105-3 95:9 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 1672 | 1248 | "969 ae 
Dec. 9th 128-7 | 157-0 | 179-5 | 166:7 | 125-7* | 107-3° 96 


© These figures relate to December 2nd. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number at the date of our suspension 
the gold standard and for recent dates are given below. 


Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 
. 25, Dec. 9, 
Sept. 18, Nov. 11, Nov. 1996 


1931 1936 1936 

Cereals and meat...... 64-5 80-8 81.8 = 

Other foods .........++. 62-2 63-7 64 0 * 

eatin ieee 43-7 65:1 6 : 94 3 

a acetiiin 67-4 88 9 90 79-6 

Miscellaneous ......... 65-8 78-3 18 4 0 

it ade casitiils ‘ 

Complete index .. 60-4 Be) ROT 

1913 == 100 .....cece000 83:1 104.0 105.017 
1924 == 100 ............ 52-2 65-2 65 9 


ize and 
In the cereals and meat group, wheat, flour, maize 
rice were all higher, but meat was, on the whole, pee 
and bacon was unchanged. The main ae cmb 
other food group were in cocoa and coco-0l, 

also dearer. There were declines in coffee, Ted we 
and butter. Cotton prices were irregular, an group, 
firm. Hemp and jute were higher. In the ey 2 shatp 
pig iron has been raised in price, and there at tin Was 
rise in spelter. Copper and lead were higher, gas 
a shade cheaper. There was an increase a 

coal. Among miscellaneous materials there and rubber 
in Swedish timber, hides, linseed oil, tallow 

the last amounting to 5 per cent. 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





THE RISE IN COMMODITY PRICES 


Tue outstanding fact in the American economy in November 
has not been the level of business activity, nor the much- 

blicised disbursement of extra dividends, nor the general 
increase in wages. It has been the accompanying advances 
in commodity prices. October production at 109 main- 
tained the level of September; _and it is probable that 
November output was not very different, although with the 
resumption of motor output it may have risen somewhat. 
The following table shows the usual data :— 


FEDERAL RESERVE BusINEss INDICES 
1923-5 = 100 (Adjusted) 


Oct., May, July, Sept., Oct., 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Industrial production ...... 95 101 107 109 109 
Manufactures .....+.+....++ 95 101 108 110 110 
MineENS cccceccosrscccocceces 93 101 101 111 104 
Construction contracts....... 48 46 59 59 56 
Residentials .........+0.s000. 25 32 44 47 43 
SEED codscbcncccsneccoces 66 57 71 69 67 
Factory empluyment......... 87-2 85:8 87-7 93-6 94-3 
Factory pay rolls ...........+. 76:3 79:3 77:8 83-4 88-9 
Freight car loadings ......... 64 70 73 72 75 
Department store sales ...... 78 88 91 88 90 


Between March and July the production index took a 
sudden spurt to a level which it has held for the four suc- 
cessive months to date. Two factors very likely entered 
into this uplift—the concentration of Federal spending in 
the form of public works and the Veterans’ Bonus. This 
stimulus has now been reinforced by the remarkable divi- 
dend disbursements of the fourth quarter. Partly this is a 
smple reflection of increased earnings; partly it is the 
consequence of the tax legislation of last spring. At all 
events, it would appear that corporate dividends might be 
§0 per cent. greater in 1936 than in 1935, with a heavy 
concentration at the year-end constituting something of the 
same “ windfall ’’ impact as the bonus. Corporations, 
while they have increased their distributions all through the 
year, aS earnings proved, were somewhat influenced by the 
idea of a possible repeal of the tax law in the event of a 
Republican victory or even a close election. 

Simultaneously with the dividend announcement came 
a comprehensive increase in wages. It is estimated by the 
Journal of Commerce that at least 300 large corporations, 
employing above 2 million persons, have increased wages 
m the month of November—and this list is far from 
a The fact is that the last half of the year has so 
ee about ro per cent. above the average of the 
ust six months, and the influence of this volume on earn- 
Ings has considerably exceeded even what were considered 

expectations six months ago. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the month of November 
a ee prices began to show in any comprehensive 

y the effect of these increased demands. The two-year 
i production, beginning in the fourth quarter of 
934, d almost no influence on the commodity price 
we fluctuations as had occurred in the price index 
maa’ explicable in terms of the prices of annual 
I influenced by the great droughts of 1934 and 1936. 

November, the rise was pronounced in industrial 
terials generally; although it has as yet been only 
fo communicated to the price indices. The Dow- 
Meats of commodity ‘‘ future ”’ prices rose over 10 

in that month. This phenomenon here is of 
ion development than in England, but comparisons 

That one index numbers are not very satisfactory. 

States is a seller’s market for labour has 

some time; for commodities there is now 

ing market, but perhaps not yet quite urgent 
a seller’s market. 





Given a seller’s market in labour and the necessity of 
asserting itself aggressively against Mr John Lewis’s Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organisation, the American Federation 
of Labour has announced a stiff legislative programme for 
Congress, when the latter meets in January; its features 
announced so far are the 30-hour week and a modification 
of the Social Security Act. The Railroad Brotherhoods 
have also demanded the 30-hour week; and it would 
appear that a strong drive will be made for legislation in 
that direction early in the year. The general lines of 
modification proposed for the Social Security Act are those 
long anticipated—the reduction or abolition of the 
employee’s contribution, and an increase in the minimum 
pension—$15 a month as now projected; and a widening 
of the application of the Act. Whether these particular 
proposals are accepted by Congress, they indicate the drift 
of opinion. The present Act is extremely complicated, 
requiring records which would necessitate an enormous 
overhead; at the same time only half of the persons listed 
as gainfully employed are eligible for its benefits; and its 
application is so slow that it is said that no person who 
voted in the last election would ever become eligible to the 
full benefits of the pension provision. 

FOREIGN CAPITAL IN WALL STREET 

While it has taken the American public a long time to 
become interested in the phenomenon of capital imports, 
that interest has been at last very thoroughly aroused. The 
Treasury, as intimated by the President about two weeks 
ago, has published data, which, while not very different 
from the routine information presented by the Department 
of Commerce, was so well publicised as to focus attention. 
In round numbers, the Treasury Report showed a net 
capital inflow of $2,300 millions in 21 months (from the 
end of 1934 till September, 1936). Of this $1,350 millions 
represented a movement of bank balances, $500 millions 
the recall of American balances from abroad, and $860 
millions being the growth of foreign-owned balances here, 
which now aggregate $1,450 millions. The net purchases 
of American securities by foreigners amounted to $630 
millions, plus almost $300 millions of foreign securities 
repatriated. 

On November 24th, the Administration made another 
announcement of American gold policy. It is now 
impossible for American nationals to apply for gold for 
export under licence; such transactions are to be initiated 
solely by the Stabilisation Fund, and/or the Reserve Bank. 
Our currency is now all but unique, in that our Treasury 
has publicly maintained an official price of gold ($35 an 
ounce) for almost two years. 

New York, December i. 








FRANCE 
— 
M. BLUM AND THE COMMUNISTS 
Tue Bill for compulsory industrial arbitration and the Press 
Bill were easily passed through the Chamber. The debate 
on foreign policy, however, was the main issue for the 
Cabinet, since the Communists had launched a serious 
attack on M. Blum’s “ non-intervention ’’ policy. And, 
in the event, the 72 Communists for the first time refrained 
from voting in support of the Government. M. Blum 
nevertheless obtained a substantial majority of 350 votes 
to 171, since many Radicals and members of the Centre— 
for the first time also—voted for the Government. 

A new majority of 310 Left votes—the Communists 
going again into opposition and 40 Radicals and 
Moderates joining the Government—might provide a new 
majority. A few Moderates have, moreover, made it clear 
that they would be ready to support a reinforcement of 
the Franco-Russian Pact if the Government majority were 
re-oriented towards the Right; for they are anxious that 
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520 
the Pact should not entail interferences in French internal 
policy. A new Cabinet of this sort might possibly obtain 
results, all the more so as it would reconsider certain un- 
happy measures, such as the tax on gold “ profits,”’ 
which hampers the return of capital. It might also 
combine a maintenance of the social laws with more 
‘* authority ’’ in factories. Such a Cabinet is a probability 
for the day after to-morrow. Is it also for to-morrow? 
That is less sure. 

After the abstention of the Communists, M. Blum 
pointed out that he had not been overthrown by the Cham- 
ber, and that the majority in the Chamber had to be 
considered before other objectives such as the cohesion 
of the Popular Front. He therefore decided that the 
existing grave international situation made it a duty to 
remain in office. Moreover, the Communists afterwards 
declared that ‘‘ all was well with the Popular Front,’’ and 
the trade unions re-affirmed their fidelity to the Cabinet. 
A conference of Communist and Socialist delegates was also 
concluded with a new declaration of co-operation for the 
application of the Rassemblement Populaire programme. 

These events have great political significance. The 
Communists, after having been disarmed by the social 
laws, did not dare to make a stand on the unpopular issue 
of intervention in Spain. After having launched their 
troops on this field, however, they had at least to abstain 
from voting. They were beaten by the shift of the Govern- 
ment majority, and also by the decision of M. Blum to play 
the parliamentary game by remaining in office. But the 
necessity for the Communists to maintain their troops will 
induce them to seek another battlefield. Much will 
depend on the wisdom of the Opposition, and also on the 
success of the measures which the Minister of Finance is 
to take to aid business recovery. 


SLOW RETURN OF CAPITAL 


The next task of Parliament will be the voting of the 
Budget. This might still be achieved in due time—i.e. 
before the end of the year—if the Chamber adopts an 
emergency procedure: the voting of the credits by 
Ministries. It is possible, moreover, that other important 
decisions will be taken in the interests of the Treasury. 
The money market has already become easier since de- 
valuation as a result of the rise in prices and the increase 
of activity on the markets. But dishoarding, as well as 
the return of exported capital, has been hampered by the 
tax on gold and certain measures of an inquisitorial 
character, which have rendered the public very suspicious 
about the banks. The ‘‘ Rentes ’’’ are almost at the same 
levels as before devaluation. This is serious for a Govern- 
ment which has to issue loans at a rate of about 2,500 mil- 
lion francs a month after January Ist, particularly during 
the first six months of low fiscal receipts. These circum- 
stances undoubtedly explain the persistent rumours on the 
market that the Government intends to accept the 4,000 
million francs of ‘‘ Baby Bonds ”’ (which were issued on the 
eve of the devaluation) and perhaps also the gold certificates 
(which were delivered to dishoarders of gold by the Bank 
of France the day after the devaluation) at their full value 
in ‘* Poincaré francs ’’ in subscription to a new loan. There 
is also the long-proposed reform of credit machinery and 
the planned introduction of an open-market policy designed 
to nurse the market for Rentes. 

Meanwhile, an agreement has been signed between the 
Government and the Crédit Foncier—the big land bank— 
in order to lower the rate of interest on existing loans to 
local authorities and on advances on private property. A 
sum of 3,000 million francs has been taken out of the 
profit on the revaluation of the gold stock of the Bank 
of France and advanced at 2 per cent. to the Crédit Fon- 
cier. Of this, 2,500 million francs will be applied to loans 
to local authorities, in order to accelerate the public works 
programme. The remaining 500 million francs is to be 
lent on mortgage to small owners. It is, however, too 
small, if compared to the great amount of mortgaged pro- 
perty (many thousands of millions), to have a serious effect 
on the building industry. 

The social legislation has entailed two important new 
decisions this week. The forty-hour week law (which 
entered into force on November rst in the coal and potash 
industry, and on December rst in the metal industries) will 
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be applied to the building indus a 
and ms textile industry he January 1 amet 
The latest statistics show that the outer 

industry reached in November the highest Je the se 
years, with 623,000 tons, against 545,000 tone f i 
tember and 557,000 tons in October, 1935. The = Sep. 
pig iron was 551,000 tons in November, the higher ' af 
three years, with the exception of May last. This; tor 
of production results partly from demand for ane 
and public works orders, but also from orders by pr 
manufacturers who expect a new rise in prices Private 
Paris, December tro. 








GERMANY 


NAZI ATTACK ON CAPITALISM 
THE Reich’s 4$ per cent. Treasury bond iss 
subscribed, and in consequence the total of thelaae 
been raised from the originally announced Rm. 500 milli 
to Rm. 600 millions. ‘Lhis satisfactory result is consj 

to indicate an improvement in the capital market and an 
increase in public confidence. 

The official and Party attitude towards capital and 
property, however, remains ambiguous. The director of 
the Nazi Commission for Economic Policy, Herr Kabler 
has made a sharp attack on capitalism, declaring that there 
could be no worse, no more disadvantageous, system, 
Capitalism, said Herr Kohler, does not conduce to the 
increase of national wealth. He added that the demand 
for capital for the Four-Year Plan would be smaller than 
many persons believed. The Government had a system of 
‘* popular-economic *’ reckoning which was superior to the 
capitalistic. It seems, from other Party utterances, that 
while unqualified capitalism is vicious there is a “ true 
Capitalism ’’ which is desirable; but this seems to be a 
matter of definition. Herr Kohler complains that 
has been a victim of ‘‘ monstrous exploitation” by 
foreigners. This view is now heard daily, and appears 
even in supposedly objective reports on economic cond: 
tions. Even the Reich Finance Minister finds that foreign 
‘‘ unreason ’’ is responsible for the present troubles. 

The position of capitalists is not altogether pleasant. 
Last week the property of thirty-nine citizens was com 
fiscated on political grounds. Under a new decree property 
can be sequestrated and put under a sort of bankruptcy 
receivership, if suspicion arises that the owner designs to 
remove it from the Reich. Grounds for suspicion would 
lie if considerable assets were suddenly realised for cash. 
The business undertakings of suspects are to be conducted 
under control, and their monetary receipts paid into 
blocked accounts. Suspected persons may also be 
in their choice of residence. ' 

The German national income in 1936 is officially est- 
mated at between Rm. 61,000 millions and Rm. 62,00 
millions, as against Rm. 57,300 millions in 1935 and 
Rm. 46,500 millions in 1933. For 1936 no details have 
been issued. The separate sources of income in 1935 wet 
(in million Rm.): salaries and wages, 32,230; agriculture, 
5,600; industry and trade, 7,425; unearned income, 2,523) 
rents from real estate, 810; and pensions, etc., 7,0/™ 
Much the greatest percentage increase since the —— 
has been in agriculture, the income of which in a 
only Rm. 3,858 millions. Wages and salaries ~ 
totalled Rm. 25,711 millions. The increases of ren 
of unearned income have been small, and the item pen: 
sions, etc., has fallen from Rm. 9,282 millions in 9 . 

After suspension for two years, official fae 1035 
balance of foreign payments for the years 1934 
have been issued. The new figures, gp ye little 
without the customary textual comments, rev bas pay 
Some of the separate figures (e.g. the — ‘already 
ments) differ anny — — 2 
ublished. The tables show that on Cc se of debt) 
is, foreign trade, shipping and services, and ane 102 
in-payments in 1935 fell below out-paymen ‘Ikons in 1994 
millions, as against a shortage of Rm. 534 ™ These resus 
and a surplus of Rm. 132 millions in 183 accout 
naturally accord roughly with the foreign- 
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‘ve in 1933, Passive in 1934, and again active 
which oT sane unknown reason the new balance shows 
in 1935 import surplus in 1935). The development of 
a Mg and services was, on the whole, satisfactory; the 
sieve balance was Rm. 451 millions in 1935 and 
net millions in 1934, as against Rm. 313 millions in 
Ra. e test improvement is under Travel (ex- 
1933: shipping), the net receipt from which rose fourfold 
eluding 1933 and 1935, when it reached nearly Rm. 200 
_nvoe the debt-service payments the current payments 

ts would of course have shown surpluses in all three 
Why, even with the debt-service payments, there 
rs a deficit of Rm. 102 millions in 1935, is not clear. 
teanlad to official figures published earlier this year the 
jebt-service payments proper in 1935 totalled Rm. 250 

‘ang In the new balances of payments (contrary to 
rule) the debt-service payments are not separately shown. 
Instead, there appears for 1935 the large item of Rm. 650 
nillions as out-payments for ‘‘ interest, dividends, etc.’’ 
This item contains not only the Rm. 250 millions debt pay- 
nents, but also Rm. 400 millions of recurring payments for 
other purposes. What this last sum consisted of, is not clear 
ther. The movements of the Reichsbank’s reserves and 
of capital and credits are also returned in an inexplicable 
yay. The sums shown as lost to the Reichsbank’s reserves 
in both 1935 and 1934 considerably exceed the figures given 
in the Reichsbank’s own returns (indeed the return for 
1935 shows a slight increase in the reserves). 

uilibrium on the whole account is shown as having 
been attained by means of an increase in the short-term 
debt. After declining by Rm. 747 millions in 1933, this 
debt rose in 1934 by Rm. 510 millions, and in 1935 by 
Rm. 260 millions. The new short-term indebtedness in the 
main represents advance payments for German goods, and 
must therefore have been considerably reduced out of this 
year's substantial export surplus. The biggest active item 
inthe whole account during the last two years was shipping 
and Services, net in-takings from which were 50 per cent. 
higher than in the pre-crisis years 1927 and 1928. 


RISING PRICES AND FAT SHORTAGE 


The wholesale price index for December 2 was 104.7 
ad showed sharp rises for agricultural products and in- 
dustrial raw materials. The general veto on price advances 
above the level of October 18th has naturally proved 
impracticable. The first exceptions made are for metals 
ad imported goods. It is now explained that price- 
sabilisation is not a dogma but merely a principle. The 
Government has itself sharply raised the prices of liquid 
fuels by increasing the import duties and the internal tax. 
Tank prices will be raised by about 9 per cent. The official 
Press warns the public that the new substitute materials 
will be considerably dearer than those imported, and that a 
thortage of necessaries will prevail. For fats a virtual 
rition-card system has been introduced, or rather extended. 
This method of rationing was instituted two years back by 

mng the poorer classes of consumers to purchase State- 
margarine. The price reduction was 25 pfen- 
mgs per metric pound. The ration of such State- 
subsidised margarine has been raised from 12 to 20 pounds 
‘year; and a new class of consumers, who are not quite 
© poor, will be entitled to purchase 14 pounds. Without 
hear Margarine may not be purchased by anyone. 
retail purchases have been cut down ali round by 

per cent. 

_ connection with the Four-Year Plan a law has been 
on compelling ns with mining and mineral rights 

licences to exploit them and in case of suspension to 
wsime exploitation. Mining operations already under 

"W May not be suspended without official permission. 
ait industrial position has changed little. Christmas 
aa to be better than last year. The steel syndi- 
thee ot that ‘* in addition to the heavy internal demand 
eet @ Noticeable increase in the direct and indirect 

ut of ee! rocaets In view of _ a 

ee re n necessary to counter by P 
“stain classes of constructions, the increase in steel 
an only be explained by currency considerations. 
~~ = 608s, exports were the highest for several years, 
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and owing to the stagnation of imports net exports were 
just double those of 1934. Machine-tool exports rose by 
nearly 80 per cent. 
The Minister of Communications announces that the 
privately-owned railways will be taken over gradually by 
the Reich Railways Company. These private railways 
have a total length of some 4,500 kilometres. The Minister 
of Economy declares that gold clauses, hitherto inserted in 
loan and other contracts in order to ensure against loss 
from currency depreciation, are henceforth superfluous. 
Money rates fell after the turn of the month, but this week 
there was a new stiffening in connection with the income- 
tax demand. The circulation of Gold Discount Bank pro- 
missory notes rose in November from Rm. 406 millions to 
Rm. 463 millions, which is less than was expected.. 
BERLIN, December 9. 





HOLLAND 





BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


Tue effects of the devaluation of the guilder are already 
showing themselves very distinctly. The consequences so 
far perceptible are all favourable, and detrimental effects 
such as advancing retail prices and an enhanced cost of 
living have not appeared. The index of wholesale prices 
advanced from 62.6 for September to 68.2 for October 
(1926-30 = 100); but retail prices, and especially those of 
food, remained practically unchanged. In these circum- 
stances, social unrest and strikes need not be feared. 


There is also a decided increase in the port traffic at 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Devaluation has been of 
great influence on port charges, and in some cases the rates 
for the port of Rotterdam now work out lower than those 
applying in Antwerp : — 

Port Traffic in 
Rotterdam Antwerp 
Number Net Number Net 
of Ships Tonnage of Ships Tonnage 


September, 1936 ...... 927 1,575,491 1,017 2,002,009 
October, 1936 ......... 970 1,680,841 1,027 2,005,473 
November, 1936 ...... 1,007 1,715,215 957 1,991,343 
Total since January 1, 

éocestbhbosaaadeds 10,485 18,107,406 10,463 20,995,447 


The figures for Antwerp give the net tonnage calculated 
by the Belgian method. To make these comparable with 
the Rotterdam figures, they should be reduced by 18 per 
cent., which would make the total traffic for Antwerp 
17,216,267 tons, 

In the large towns such as Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
there has even been a drop in the number of unemployed, 
although the normal seasonal trend is upward. Unemploy- 
ment in the towns has moved as follows: — 


End End End 
Places of : August September October 
More than 100,000 inhabitants... 164,113 167,505 163,697 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants ... 51,733 53,549 52,093 


This decline in the number of unemployed in the towns 
is contrary to the movement Jast year, when the figure at 
the end of October was higher than at the end of 
September, 


gate unemployment throughout the country 
actually shows a further seasonal increase, according to 
the official returns of the Central Statistical Bureau, but 
the increase is very slight in comparison with previous 
years, as will be seen from the following table. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN HOLLAND 
1934 1935 4038, USSR. 
End August ............ 302,100 353,100 ‘ 
End Sotemier shi 309,600 366,000 390,091 THE GERMAN-JAPANESE PACT 
End October .........+.- 328,900 381,900 394,444 THE special Congress of Soviets, convened 


From these figures it is obvious that there has been a 
decided change for the better. 


The foreign trade returns also make a satisfactory show- 
ing. Both in weight and value, imports and exports 
increased in October. Imports increased from 1,750,000 
tons (value 81,845,000 guilders) in September to 1,894,000 
tons (value 92,288,000 guilders) in October; and exports 
from 1,111,009 tons (value 17,796,000 guilders) in Septem- 
ber to 1,354,000 tons (75,375,000 guilders) in October. 
Imports thus rose to a greater extent than exports in 
value; but the rise is by no means as large as might have 
been expected in view of the depreciation of the currency. 
In September and October Dutch imports usually rise by 
several million guilders : — 


(Excluding gold and silver) 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
(In million guilders) 
1934 1935 1936 1934 1935 yg 


January ...... 100 76 79 56 55 

February...... 81 70 74 51 51 50 
March. ........- 94 80 79 61 54 55 
Apsil ......... 85 78 81 54 50 57 
BET copenevceess 87 78 76 57 58 53 
FORO © cccoccese 89 73 77 57 51 53 
BOT cccosccccsee 86 76 80 58 54 60 
August ...... 87 76 82 69 61 63 
September ... 78 76 82 69 59 72 
October ...... 87 95 93 62 70 75 
November ... 88 86 60 80 

December ... 75 73 56 52 


The Government has announced its intention of modify- 
ing and augmenting existing commercial legislation. There 
is no question of the mere abolition of quota restrictions. 
The responsible Minister made the following statement in 
the Second Chamber a few days ago: — 


The object of the Government’s commercial policy is to 
provide means of protection and defence for imports and 
exports. Up to 1933 we were committed to most-favoured- 
nation. agreements, but now we have the weapon of quota 
restrictions, although admittedly it is not a powerful weapon. 
Import duties are more useful for the protection of industry 
than for negotiation purposes. Judging by the present 
state of affairs, it will not be possible for the time to with- 
draw any quota restrictions. If it is necessary, an aggressive 
commercial policy will be pursued. 


The Government has also decided to prohibit all imports 
of foreign sugar, and Java sugar is to be imported instead. 

In the financial markets the beneficial consequence of 
devaluation are just as apparent. Holland is maintaining 
a “‘ floating ’’ currency, tied neither to sterling nor gold. 
This does not mean that she is averse to international 
currency stabilisation. On the contrary, so soon as 
England decides to revert to gold, Holland will certainly 
not lag behind. 
_ The liquidity of the Amsterdam money market is still 
increasing, owing to the operations of the Equalisation 
Fund, which is supporting the sterling rate. In conse- 
quence, the guilder rate is fluctuating within very narrow 
limits, despite the extensive repatriation of capital. 
Private discount rates have already declined to } per cent., 
call money to } per cent. and the prolongation rate to 


1} per cent. On December 3rd Bank rate was reduced to 
2 per cent. 


Activity on the new issue market has also been brisk. 
Numerous conversion loans are being launched, but the 
issue of several 3} per cent. municipal loans failed to 
attract much attention. The 3 per cent. 20-year State loan 
of 100 million guilders at 953 was issued with great 
success. Interest on mortgage bonds has improved, too, 
and is gradually falling to 3$ per cent., so that mortgage 
rates should follow automatically. In November, 1936, 
the amount actually placed on the new issue market was 


130,535,000 guilders (Consisting entirely of bonds and 


tures), against 48,546,000 guilders in October, 1936. 
ROTTERDAM, December 3. 
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ratify the new constitution, served chiefly ta teusily to 
internal and external position of Soviet Russ Outline (y, 
stitution became incidental, after M. Stalin had” The ou, 
it in an opening speech. He abruptly dismiseed eamia 
14,000 proposed revisions of the published MOSt of the 
approved only two noteworthy changes: the di draft, ang 
of the Council of Nationalities, the second elect 
Supreme Council, which somewhat ofthe 


resembles W, 
liaments; and the creation of a new commissarat of De 


Industry (armaments). 

The three-cornered German-Japanese-Italj 
occupied first attention. M. — ‘allan agreeme 
chairman of the Council of Commissars, made it der a, 
Moscow interprets these agreements as mili r tha 
designed to facilitate territorial changes in E 
Asia. They declared that the Soviet will contin’ 
operate with all countries desiring peace, through the a 
of Nations or otherwise. But M. Molotov added: sae 
the honest truth, we believe only in our own forces 
he sg interests of peace and of our own saint 

The Japanese already have lost somethin 
alliance and it is difficult to see what they eae 
The Soviet Government had initialled a fisheries apr. 
ment very favourable to the Japanese, but refused t 
sign it after the German agreement had been disclosed 
They are unlikely to sign it in its present form, despite 
renewed Japanese pressure in the form of “‘ border ing: 
dents ’’ along the Manchurian frontiers. These are 
pitched battles in which the Japanese apparently have fared 
none too well. 

The Bolsheviks, themselves adepts in devising formula, 
recognise the cleverness of the ‘‘ common front against the 
Communist International,’’ for which Moscow always has 
disclaimed responsibility. M. Molotov may have been 
thinking of the Comintern when he said: ‘‘ We are con- 
pletely absorbed in our internal affairs. We are steadfastly 
pursuing the policy of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other states.’’ M. Litvinov explained at greater 
that Fascism, rather than Communism, now seeks to im- 
plant itself forcibly in other countries. In Spain, he d 
clared, ‘‘ we have the first considerable sally of Fascism 
beyond its borders.’’ The Spanish conflict, he said, repre 
sents an attempt to ‘‘ force upon the Spanish people from 
without a Fascist Government.’’ If this attempt were to 
succeed, he added, there would be no guarantees against its 
repetition on a wider scale in relation to other States. 

‘‘ PATRIOTISM VERGING ON CHAUVINISM ” 

Patriotism verging upon chauvinism marked maly 
speeches at the Congress. The delegates cheered themselves 
hoarse at references to the power of the Red Army, the 
Fleet and the Air Force. The latter was officially declared to 
have more than 7,000 planes, and to be the “finest in the 
world in quantity, quality and spirit.’” Cossacks and 
Tartars, Mongolians, Koreans and Arctic tribesmen, 
the delegates to frenzy by their declarations ie Bg 
would “‘ fight to the last drop of their blood ” in de 
of the ‘‘ Socialist Fatherland.’’ The delegates were 
that their country ‘‘ undoubtedly is now the most 
in the world.’’ 

M. Stalin, making his first full-length formal speect 
four years, avoided such appeals to emotion, an 
with a poise uncommon among moder ah 
gathered in factories, offices and clubs to a end 
of his speech. In simple language he traced the 
political and economic evolution in Russia anes yea 
the first Union constitution was adopted. Int pt 
he explained, individual ownership of the at’ ath the 
duction and distribution ’’ had been abo Jots, which re 
exception of 1,980,000 individual peasant Pp: siete 
present three per cent. of the agricultural tion of man by 
removing the economic basis for es chieved Kat 
man,’’ M. Stalin concluded, the Soviets had a and aft 
Marx’s “‘ first phase of Communism, or Sous Communis® 
now in a position to drive ahead toward forma: Fr 
under which it will be possible to apply the 
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. his ability, to each according to his need. 
ech aot nd man at Leningrad, M. Zdhanov, ven- 
Gtalin’s M8 pinion that the present generation would live to 
ured the © unism achieved in Russia. 


see full Comm the cotton harvest in Central Asia is 
rhe 1 ior triumph for 1936; the yield exceeded 
The cx, conse @ tons, compared with 900,000 tons in 1933. 
lisposed 1,000:00  ecia has become practically self-sufficient in raw 
Dos oft, JE Soviet Ree ality of the yield also is said to be much 
raft, ang  aoved. 10 attain the record harvest, the Government 
Ct clectin FE improve ised” raw cotton in Uzbekistan. Individual 
Der of thy an of raw cotton after the harvest became a 
stem Pa. pa offence: a decree stated that ‘‘ every gramme of 
EDeleng FR ccm vist be delivered to the State.” This drastic 

- practically wiped out the Central Asian cotton 
gTeements 


icraft industry. 
| an. Me Canalont of Agriculture, M. Chernov, has pub- 








Clear that at i ing figures of average land-holdings. More 
/ alliances inet er cent, of the arable land is cultivated by 250,000 
Mrope and aaive farms, covering 288,750,000 acres. The average 
he bo llective, holding 1,155 acres and 70 households, pro- 
age vides individual shares of 16.5 acres, as compared with 
te a 11g acres for the remaining individual peasant household. 
ie With the land thus distributed, it is apparent that 
Peacela “Jevelling ’’ has become more of a reality among peasants 
y the han among urban workers. The best-paid among the 
ve pained latter receive 100 or even 200 times as much as the poorest- 
Hy tg id. The most prosperous peasants, with the land so well 
aie distributed, are not likely to receive three or four times 
disclosed more than those with poorer land. 
n, despite Moscow, December I. 
der inci. 
e actually sniininnniaia 
have fared tix i 3h. 
/ a CHINA 
' 
lways has 
ave been CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CANTON AND HONGKONG 
teadtaly Tut Entente Cordiale between Canton and Hongkong has 
nal afais fq 20" been consolidated. The call paid in Canton by the 
ter Governor of Hongkong on Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
ks engl during October was returned early this month by the chair- 
a oh man of the Kwangtung Provincial Council, General Huang 
¢ Fasc Mu Sang, and the Mayor of Canton, Mr Tseng Yang Fu, 
id, repre who, accompanied by three colleagues, spent two days in 
ople from Hongkong. They were joined on the second day by a 
+ were to party of eighteen representatives of commercial and bank- 
agains it ing associations of Canton, and an extensive series of 
hes functions was arranged in their honour. There was, of 
" course, a considerable amount of speech-making, with 
“co-operation '’ as the main theme, but, as Sir Andrew 
ed many MH Caldecott pointed out, ‘‘ you cannot have co-operation 
hemselves without mutual understanding.”’ 
my, Fy The general impression is that the visit has done immense 
ms me good in bringing face to face the leaders of the two inter- 
. ry a t commercial centres of South China. From the 


ved point of view it is encouraging to find that General 
hat they wee War Lord. He was a contemporary of Chiang 
at the Imperial Military College, Tokyo. But 

assured vl the advantage over his distinguished leader in 
power te travelled widely, and besides making tours through 
metica, England and Germany, he served as China’s 

ban pal delegate at the Disarmament Conference in 





speech i . 

‘ on Mayor, Mr Tseng, is a comparatively young man. 
roadeasts © 8 @ graduate of Pittsburgh University, and after hold- 
course of Guar administrative posts under the Nanking 
4, wheo tations t, was Vice-Minister of Railways and Communi- 
12 yeals, of the assuming his present office. In the course 
s of pro- Tecent festivities Mr Tseng emphasised the need for 
with the assistance in carrying out his ideas for the economic 
yhich fe and he inv; of Canton and the Province of Kwangtung; 
ny. BY 4 foreign investment, particularly from Hong- 
man by we also referred to the scheme for developing the 
ved Kat 1 4 Whampoa, a scheme which has seized the imagina- 
, and aft Many of his predecessors but without attracting the 
munist, ne pesideration of foreign investors. Although the 
q: From believes that the creation of a deep-sea port at 


Mapa will be of great advantage to South China, the 
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general opinion is that the cost of dredging a silt-laden 
river will be enormous, and that nature has provided at 
Hongkong all that South China requires in the way of a 
port of transhipment for ocean-going vessels. Mr Tseng 
appeared to speak with feeling in acknowledging China’s 
indebtedness to Great Britain for support of the currency 
stabilisation scheme and the promise of assistance from the 
export credits guarantee scheme. 


STEADY BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


The Hongkong trade statistics for the first nine months 
of 1936 reflect a steady improvement in business, and 
although the equivalent values in sterling are well below 
the level of 1935 there is no doubt that lost ground is being 
recovered, The following tables compare the Hongkong 
trade figures for the first nine months of this year with 
those of the three preceding years: — 


IMPORTS 
1933 1934 1935 1936 
($ millions) 
Merchandise................seeee0005 381 302 271 319 
TRG, cdigac cuiitinitbiticdadumatais 26 48 28 25 
BOGGS oles aie 407 350 299 344 
Exports 
Nias ins cenctscicien cemmeainnieel 307 237 199 245 
BS TEL RE LCI 103 86 129 132 
BO i. ae Rei 410 323 328 377 


An aeroplane mail service was inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 5th between Canton, Hongkong and Shanghai. The 
machines are owned by the Chinese National Airways 
Corporation and call here three times a week in each direc- 
tion. Communication with Shanghai and the Northern 
ports is now a matter of hours instead of days, and the 
facilities provide connection with all the various air routes 
over China as well as with French Indo-China. 

The opening of the through railway service between 
Hankow and Canton seems to have been premature, as 
insufficient time has been allowed for the settlement of the 
track; and the line has been blocked on several occasions. 
Unfortunately the movement of troops has practically 
monopolised the new railway, and serious accidents have 
occurred as a result of overloading rolling stock. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that military demands will be ended 
as soon as the armies concerned have returned to their 
usual headquarters, and the railway administration may 
then be able to finish off the new track and organise a 
normal service. 

HonGKONG, November 20. 





CANADA 





BALANCED BUDGET IN SIGHT 


JANUARY 14th has been fixed as the date for the reopening 
of the Federal Parliament, and in announcing it Mr 
Mackenzie King declared that he saw no reason why its 
work should not be completed in three and a half months 
in time to permit a representative delegation of the Cabinet 
and both Houses to attend the Coronation ceremonies. 
This intimation is interpreted as indicating that the 
sessional programme will contain little controversial legis- 
lation. But, if the Cabinet, which has been lately devoting 
a good deal of time to the proposals for the revision of the 
Anglo-Canadian fiscal agreement, manages to complete a 
bargain with the British Government, the resulting tariff 
changes will almost certainly have to be included in the 
coming Budget; and it is highly unlikely that they will 
please everybody. 

In his Budget speech, however, the Minister of Finance 
will have a much more cheerful tale to unfold; as in the 
first seven months of the present fiscal year, revenue, at 
$267,614,147, is up by $40} millions and expenditures 
down by $5} millions. This means that the net improve- 
ment in the Budget position is alréady $45} millions; and 
the Minister of National Revenue proclaims that a balanced 
Budget is now in sight. 

Ministers are expected in the coming session to produce 
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some sort of special defence programme; and considerable 
controversy has developed about it between two schools of 
thought. One wants to confine any plans to measures 
affecting solely the defence of Canada’s coasts, and the 
other favours a more ambitious programme which would 
enable Canada to co-operate overseas with the other 
partners of the Commonwealth. There has been heavy 
speculation in the stocks of companies which would profit 
by a large armament programme or by orders for muni- 
tions from Great Britain. 

The Dominion Government has decided on a reorganisa- 
tion of the Governmental machinery for regulating the 
transportation activities of the Dominion. The existing 
Federal Railway Commission is to be abolished, and there 
is to be created a New Transport Commission, equipped 
with very wide powers, which will exercise supervision not 
merely over railways, telegraph and telephone services, 
now regulated by the Railway Commission, but over civil 
aviation, canals and possibly road transport. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCANDALS 


Mr Justice Turgeon, who with the authority of a Royal 
Commission has been investigating the textile industry of 
Canada, is nearing the completion of his hearings. The 
textile companies must be bitterly regretting the action of 
one of their number, which by closing down a rayon plant 
last year as a protest against the terms of the settlement of 
the trade war with Japan, impelled the Government to 
launch the present investigation. The evidence, dragged 
reluctantly at the hearings out of the executives of the 
textile companies by counsel for the Commission, is a long 
tale of hidden reserves, of stock splits to obscure the 
actuality of earnings, of tax evasions, of deplorably low 
wages for many workers, and of large, or at least com- 
fortable, profits being made at periods when the manufac- 
turers were lamenting that the protection given them was 
grossly inadequate. In the case of one prominent com- 
pany, Canadian Cottons, Ltd., evidence forwarded by Mr 
Justice Turgeon to the Department of National Revenue 
has resulted in a summary demand for the payment of 
about half a million dollars of income tax, whose evasion 
had been achieved by a subtle plan of marking down inven- 
tories to create a secret reserve. Altogether the inquiry 
has shown the textile companies in a very unfavourable 
light; and the report which will follow is expected to put 
a ao weapon in the hands of the advocates of lower 
tariffs. 

The level of business operations has been rising in very 
encouraging fashion; and the general economic index of 
the Bureau of Statistics, which stood at 109.4 on October 
31st, had climbed to 111.8 for the week ending 
November 14th :— 


Car- Wholesale Bank Economic 


Week ending— loadi Prices Clearings Index 
November 16, 1935 67-4 72-6 77-7 97-8 
October 31,1936 ... 74-9 76-8 93-9 109-4 
November 7, 1936... 73-5 76-8 94-0 110-7 
November 14, 1936 73-4 76-8 90-4 111-8 


The sharp rise has been partly due to a brisk stock market 
boom which has caused the indices concerned with stocks 
to mount. But both manufacturers and merchants report 
a satisfactory inflow of orders, and the level of retail trade 
is estimated to be about 10 per cent. higher than it was a 
year ago. Following the example set in the United States, 
there have been increases of wages and dividends by 
various corporations, and storekeepers are making prepara- 
tions for the heaviest Christmas trade for some years. The 
increased purchasing power of the rural communities, even 
in the prairie country, is now becoming manifest; and 
business is only backward in Alberta, where it is suffering 
from the uncertainties created by the financial and other 
policies of the Social Credit Ministry. In the West the 
wheat crop is being rapidly marketed, although prices 
have for the time being ceased to rise. On November 20th 
visible stocks of Canadian wheat had been reduced to 
135,925,525 bushels, compared with 265,086,801 bushels 
recorded on the parallel date in 1935. : " 

In the industrial field most firms are well supplied with 
orders for the winter. the textile companies are 
nervous about the disclosures of the Turgeon Commission, 
they are evidently not expecting any immediate curtail- 


ment of business, as their imports of raw — 
been increasing; for example, imports have 
October amounted to 16,54 Ports of raw Cotton i 


2,791 Ibs, 

9,262,674 Ibs. in September oe 7 With 
October, 1935. The prosperity and expana Ibs, iy 
mining industry is unchecked, and the rise in the Of the 
base metals is greatly helping the mines. In 

ten months of 1936 the gold mines of Ontario len 
an output valued at $66,213,602, compared with had 
of $61,178,172 in the parallel period of 1935. ‘The su 
the stock market value of the shares of some na 
— poenenennes ; in June the stock of the O'Brien a 
($1 par) was selling around 50 cents, 
sold at $13. . and yesterday i 

Further moves have lately been ma affectin g 

fortunes of Price Bros., the wulbdeabens nel me 
tion, which has been in liquidation for some yun ie 
recently it looked as if Pacona, Ltd., a company forme 
by the Duke Mellon and Lehmann interests of the United 
States, which had acquired possession of practically all the 
outstanding first bonds, would come into possession of al 
the properties of the company; but now it is 

that a syndicate headed by the Royal Securities 

tion of Montreal, and including Kitcat Aitken and Com 
pany, of London, W. C. Pitfield and Company, of Mop. 
treal, and Wood Gundy and Company, of Toronto, have 
underwritten an issue of $20,000,000 worth of new bonds 
and $4,268,000 worth of 20-year convertible 4 per cent, 
debentures. The object of the new scheme is to enable the 
junior security holders to preserve their equities. 

Ottawa, December 1. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
BRITISH MONETARY POLICY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It was with great interest that I read the symposium 
on ‘‘ British Monetary Policy ’’ in recent numbers of the 
Economist. I think that it is not only the British people who 
have to be grateful to you for having arranged this inquiry among 
prominent British economists, but that all other countries ate 
interested in this discussion as well. It seems to me that although 
your questions were put in a most appropriate way, the problem 
has not been fully covered. 

I am of the opinion that in solving the problem which a 
eventual boom will constitute, the political and not the economic 
factors will determine the action of the responsible authorities. 
There seems to be ample reason to believe that a Governmeat, 
facing the necessity to stop a menacing boom, will lack not only 
the courage but the political power to act according to the rules 
of modern economic theory. Furthermore, it is to be feared 
that even if the boom should be checked deliberately, the Govern- 
ment would soon be compelled to fight against the 
unavoidable deflation by organising public works on such 4 
large scale that not merely would the designed wa 
not be attained, but a new inflationary movement would 
started. A large part of public works undertaken to ease ub 
employment does not concern self-supporting eaterpeate, ag 
therefore add little to the wealth of a nation, nor or et 
armament, which necessarily does not enrich a country } 
impoverishes it. If the national wealth is reduced by § ie 
money in this way, the ultimate consequences must injure 
currency. 

The cil edl received from the economists you have om 
show clearly that areal boom must arise in the long - a 
rates are kept low. It seems that the views of a eynes aie 

verning British monetary policy more than aw pen ‘a 

nglish economist. For the moment the danger of 2 Dh, ted 
seem somewhat remote ; but the problem will not be at east 
by the inclination of the British Government ee oon W 
part of re-armament by loans, contrary to the advice g 

: ill probably be 

the five economists. Public works, too, will Pp + be lowered 
going. Further, I fear that trade barriers may DO onal trade i 
to the necessary extent ; and although internati Fature absotd 
rising, I do not think that exports will in the ei prices and 
the remaining unemployment. On the contrary ae 
costs of living are rising, the opportunities character 
exporters must diminish. Therefore, the in meee On 
the trade cycle will unfortunately be P * effects of 
other hand, there is little hope of offsetting ol 

eventual internal deflation by reinforcing ¢xP° 

Further, the British trade balance shows 4 growing 
since the internal recovery surpasses by far i recovable 
trade. This deficit is ac y being met by ig there 
and revenue from overseas investment. But trait 
dan that sterling will not stand the combined dollar 
tagle belanpe ian abe one side and the undervalued 
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t will happen when the trade balance now in th 
en other? Wha o> ee al - aetna ania or in the near future, at least as as the outflow of 


deteriorates _ of capital to the United States will cease some 
.. the near future, if Mr Roosevelt succeeds in keeping 


money to the United States does not grow. But the danger will 
be imminent as soon fe a. iced! eens Scobie. The strain on 
sterling then arising cannot, as I believe, be eased by deflation ; 


prese 
even in “e ” :. 

, clear of further hot money,” or if a sudden break on the contrary a more or less deliberate devaluation must follow. 
his angen PO New York Stock Exchange, which would induce This may be the concern of a rather remote future ; but I fear 
occurs capital to withdraw. But is such a development in sight? that when such grave decisions are called for there is little 
foreign the contrary, that our political uncertainties are chance that the measures which the five eminent economists 


jt seems, On factor in swelling this flow of European capital, 
still @ ee. Now is the British Government prepared to 
British further outflow of capital, attracted to the United States 
oy hope of gainful investment and better political security, 
by Or iag money rates which would mean an interruption of 

by Ee tees before a boom occurs? 
[am of the opinion that the ‘‘ shoulds ’’ and ‘‘ oughts ’’ which 
exp in the symposium by the five economists will not 
were to be practicable to the necessary extent, owing to political 
Prt social reasons as well as circumstances which are not under 
= control, at least not to their full extent, of the will of the 
ovitish Government. This does not mean that I am thoroughly 
‘mistic about the possibilities of combating a boom ; also no 
ee wil continue endlessly. The opinion of Mr Keynes to-day 
¢till lacks confirmation by events. But I think there is to-day no 
ent which would not do all it could to avoid a new 
deflation ; the only alternative is a new devaluation which would 
the claims that wage-earners are not willing to give up 
deliberately. For by deva uing the currency purchasing power 
be reduced in order that the trade balance might come into 


prescribe will be followed. 

There remains one further question: the present strain on 
sterling exerted by the und ued dollar. I am of the opinion 
that it should be the task not of British monetary policy but 
of the monetary policy of the United States to ease this pressure ; 
for the present flow of money into the United States must be 
considered as a proof of the undervaluation of the dollar. This 
undervaluation could be corrected by a new devaluation of 
sterling and all currencies linked to it ; but nobody seriously 
proposes such a possibility, since it would disturb the whole 
world. Another much simpler solution would be so to revalue 
the dollar as to bring dollar and sterling into effective equili- 
brium. The task of the currency authorities in all other countries 
would be thus made easier. 

Unfortunately, these considerations are of only theoretical 
value, as there is little prospect that the Government of the 
United States will act in this way. Moreover, there seems to be 
no danger, or at least not an imminent one, either for sterling 
or for any other of the principal currencies, provided that the 
present flow of capital to the United States is not accentuated 
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REALISTIC ECONOMICS * 


Mr Meave’s object in this book is to set out in intelligible 
form the main body of assured economic principles, as it 
has emerged from the experience and discussion of the last 
ten years. He succeeds in a very remarkable, and in some 
respects unique, degree. If there is any book from which 
the interested layman or amateur economist can easily and 
enjoyably assimilate the more important and concrete con- 
clusions of modern economic reasoning, it is assuredly this. 
Mr. Meade has not only a thorough understanding of the 
more recent and abstruse economic controversies, but also 
—which is rare, indeed, among academic writers—a con- 
spicuous talent for lucid and unambiguous exposition. 


exceptional clarity: and those who wish to appreciate the 
important new developments of economic theory that have 
followed the recent work of Mrs Robinson and others 
should at least read this part of Mr Meade’s book. They 
will conclude from reading it that economic theory has been 
brought into far closer relation with the facts of the business 
world by the discussions of recent years. 

Finally, Mr Meade considers the distribution of income, 
the possibilities of re-distributive taxation, the supply of 
the primary factors of production, and the whole group 
of international economic problems connected with the gold 
standard and the international movement of trade and 
capital. On this last group of problems he has perhaps 
less to say that is new to the instructed layman; but he 

































economic To read Mr Meade’s book is to realise the terrible extent writes none the less with consistent clarity and good sense. 
thoritie to which economic text-books have suffered in the past One can but hope that Mr Meade’s book will have a 
not oly from two unrealistic assumptions: first the assumption that —_ wide circulation, and that our future rulers will begin the 
the rules all the available resources of production are normally fully study of economics by reading and inwardly digesting it. 
feared ; and dly the assumption that ‘‘ perfect 
“sien fe Mployed; and secondly the P pe 
following ee ro eee the ae part Cs a 
Sef Shee el ueings emacs BUSINESS DIARIES 
justment recent trend of economics, makes neither of these assump- 
aoe tons. Indeed, he specifically assumes that unemployment F O R 1 9 3 7 EFFICIENCY IS 
. They : eee employment of eee and ng Fae sas THE KEYNOTE! 
oes Ie- sser degree of “‘ imperfect competition,’’ actually pre- 
atry bat dominates in the real world. This at once gives his book a THE CALENDIARY — With Por- 
we ; . . : ‘ petual Calendar on Cover 
sate the realistic atmosphere which will dispel the feeling experi- “ The Date at your elbow!’ Here is the 
enced by the layman in reading most economic text-books solution’to your date problem, the day’s date 
onl that what - is reading about has no ascertainable —— ed a 
connection with any visible world. me Sager. 
pynes are Meade starts with the assumption that general un- = atts so, 
ny other ; p 7 cloth bi 
70m at way exists throughout the economic system. This Diery of high 
acili um at once to the problems of over-capacity and quality, ru 
poe 7 of deficiencies in purchasing power, and to the various cet ee | ¢ 
te kept familiar perplexities raised by Major C. H. Douglas and valuable infor- a 
- lowered others, clears up, simply and intelligibly, the contro- a 
a pe about divergences between saving and investment, oP — - oc ORy 
soca eal he discusses with admirable balance the parts to be aereecaee | 
British Played by policy, public works, and direct Govern- maceumnee Sener ioe OCKET ie 
acter £ mental control of investment and consumption in the task of ahaa FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, Hi 
Oa, - Next ons and maintaining full eee. Directors, Secretaries, and all people making 
, Pelton * eade explains the meaning of ‘‘ perfect com- —Sirverd_ Rts" and an additional six monche its 
, deficit, Monee tes. wualyses its advantages and disadvantages, and January to June. 1938, with seven days to & page, a 
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NOTICES 
By Jonathan Griffin. 


SHORTER 


‘‘ Alternative to Re-armament.”’ 
London : Macmillan. 215 pages. 

Mr Jonathan Griffin has written a careful, well-documented, 
stimulating little book. He is concerned to devise an alternative 
to unilateral re-armament as a defence policy for this country ; 
but an alternative which will not prove provocative to potential 
aggressors, and which will both permit of co-ordinated inter- 
national limitation of armaments and a high degree of collective 
security from any wanton aggressor. Mr Griffin shows 
convincingly that British defence policy confined to Western 
Europe (Locarno region) is now out of date and dangerous; it 
does not save the West in the long run; it stimulates war 
preparations in other parts of Europe; these react on British, 
French, Belgian policies, armaments, etc.; and in the end the 
spiral of armaments goes on rising. 

His solution is that advocated by him in an earlier book : 
an international air force of bombers, maintained at a superior 
level to the combined forces of all countries outside a collective 
defence agreement. This agreement must be virtually all- 
European ; national contributions of machines and finance will 
need to be co-ordinated ; the international force would be split 
and stationed at many points. Mr Griffin surely underestimates 
the strategical dangers attending the force itself : it would be an 
invitation to the aggressor ; control of the whole force would in 
itself be a kind of League Council—surely no General Staff; 
and there might be very little arms limitation for a long time ! 
But his book bears the imprint of thoughtful anxiety over this 
country’s desperate recourse to mere unilateral re-armament. 
It should be read. 





‘* Karl Marx : Man and Fighter.’’ By Boris Nicolaievsky and 
Otto Maenchen-Helfen. Methuen. 391 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book shows us Marx as a man of action. The last 
quarter of the book is the best ; and the chapter on Bakunin is, 
in fact, better than anything on Marx. But the test of bio- 
graphies of Marx is their treatment of the year 1848; and this 
book, unfortunately, makes that year appear dull and un- 
interesting. The chapters on Germany after 1848-9 are 
particularly chaotic, and the whole 1849-62 period is unneces- 
sarily confused. Moreover, the book records whole trains of 
events without any apparent consciousness that there are 
problems to solve : such as the problem why Marx and Engels 
calmly assassinated the First International at The Hague in 
1872. 

The authors claim to have handled many first-hand and 
trustworthy new documents. They have certainly made two 
historical discoveries : (1) that it was as a result of representa- 
tions by the Russian Government that the Rheinische Zeitung 
was prohibited in 1843; and (2) that Engels had a carefully 
thought-out plan of British intervention to help the First 
French Republic. But apart from these points—which, 
though interesting, are not of revolutionary importance— 
. there is little that is new, save a few minor details. Further, 
it is irritating to find nothing said about the contents of the 
Lassalle-Bismarck letters, since their discovery in 1927 is so 
much emphasised. However, the book has some merits, and 
at least communicates a sense of the activity of Marx's life. 





*“* Introduction to Corporate Finance.’? By John C. Baker and 
Deane W. Malott. McGraw-Hill. 382 pages. 


The Harvard ‘‘ Problem Books ”’ have no counterpart in this 
country, They are designed, primarily, to confront the 
university student or post-graduate with facts arising from 
actual business situations, for his analysis and decision. 
The “ case book" method is particularly useful in 
anticipating the experience which the student of business 
administration and finance must eventually acquire in negotia- 
tion round the table. 

_ The present volume departs from the accepted pattern by 
including a series of paragraphs introductory to the various 
sections, which are intended to assist the elementary student. 
In fact, the cases themselves cover a wide range of problems, 
and present a necessary degree of analytical difficulty. No one 
should come to this book expecting a system of settled 
conclusions, It poses problems, but avoids specific solutions. 
And the value of the examples does suffer a significant sea 
change in their journey across the Atlantic. Nevertheless, 
investment experts on this side and those who find the fascina- 
tion of a financial problem as irresistible as the output of the 
professional puzzle devisers, will find material here for sharpen- 
ing their wits and enlarging their experience. 
“La Monnaie Frangaise Depuis la Guerre, 1914-1936.” 
Gaétan Pirou : Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris. on 

This short book on the monetary problem in France 

(naturally written before devaluation) is the production of an 
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expert; for the author is a young and emi | 
political economy at the University of Paris, M proteaer of 
that France's recent difficulties were a consequence of 

was financed in Great Britain by a credit ; nar 
France by a fiduciary inflation. The inflation ond in 
liquidated by the amputation of the franc by four nnanal 
former gold value; and the franc was stabilised of its 
of 1928 on a new gold parity. by the lay 


M. Pirou rehearses the arguments for an again , 
as they presented themselves to an ein Sevan 
summer. He concludes that after a period of “ <r last 
and New Deal, devaluation must come. He also hopes to : 
accompanied by important economic reforms, Evens tt 
to be proving him right. teem 
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Tus year is the centenary of two of the leading British 
‘oint-stock banks. Ten months ago the Midland Bank pub- 
lished its biography, under the title of “A Hundred Years 
of Joint-Stock Banking,’’ and we reviewed this book in our 
isue of February 22nd. We have now received the West- 
minster Bank’s official biography, written by Professor 
Gregory, and entitled “‘ The Westminster Bank Through a 
Century.”"* The work, which is excellently printed by the 
Curwen Press, contains Teproductions of several old 
prints, together with portraits of leading bankers who were 
connected with the Westminster. The historical chapters 


~ are well documented, and Professor Gregory has completed 
d Hall a capable, conscientious and authoritative work with 
biographies of such well-known figures as Vincent Stuckey, 
VE. J. Lord Overstone, Gilbart, Bagehot and Walter Leaf. 
y, Ltd. Bagehot’s inclusion may come as a surprise to some of 
our readers. In his early days, however, that famous 
usiness, editor of the Economist was connected with Stuckey’s Bank, 
ae which is now an important constituent of the Westminster 
ondon) Bank. ‘ : ‘ 
St The biographers of the Midland Bank described it as 
chester) having sprung from ‘‘ a small bank in a provincial town, 
" pages, jostling in keen competition with several already established 
institutions.”” The London and Westminster Bank had a 
utoland, very different birth. The Bank Charter Act of 1833 
a definitely established the right of any body politic or cor- 


porate, or society, or company, or partnership, although 
Sennett, consisting of more than six persons to carry on banking 
SW. business in London, or within sixty-five miles thereof, pro- 
vided that it did not, in effect, issue notes. The Bank 
herman. of England and the private bankers retained their right of 
heat, note issue within this radius, but the joint-stock companies 


‘illiams. were enabled to carry out all other forms of banking. 
The passage of the Act coincided with a period of rapid 
a industrial expansion, when business was beginning to pass 
into the hands of the joint-stock companies. In 1833 the 
as Cal idea was first mooted of the establishment of a joint-stock 
bankin London. The project rapidly bore fruit, and in 
blems of spite of strenuous opposition of the Bank of England (which 
Milford. still regarded itself as a commercial bank), the London and 
Westminster Bank was born. For many years it fought, 
“a as a sole pioneer, the battles of the joint-stock banks. It 
ree had to win its place in London; to obtain the right to sue 
6s. net. and be sued as a company, to accept bills, to maintain a 
by the drawing account at the Bank of England, and to take its 
) Verlag sat in the Bankers’ Clearing House. These rights were 
| pages. secured only after a protracted struggle, and the last 
defences of the opposition were not carried before 1854. 
Thus for nearly twenty years the London and Westminster 
Bank would rightly regard itself as the protagonist of 
British joint-stock banking. 
Office, 1854 it entered upon a more mature existence, ably 
described by Professor Gregory in a chapter headed 
., Factors of Change,”’ in which the burning question of 
England . limited ”’ versus ‘‘ unlimited ” liability for shareholders 
935, et. discussed. But the London and Westminster Bank was 
si oily one of the constituents of the Westminster Bank of 
eof today, and we must now turn to the history of the London 
and County Bank and Parr’s Bank. 
vert oh a London and County Bank was originally founded in 
Augus. ; the name of the Surrey, Kent and Sussex Bank- 
oad om company -_ Its early history was distinctly chequered. 
1 1985. sitvived a chairman who committed suicide after serious 
tions im -uons and at least two general managers whose 
cppantments were terminated either through irregularities 
h of ™ through a quarrel with the board. Gradually it passed 
ied es growing pains and developed into a ‘‘ country 


established an important network of branches 


* “The Westminster 
Oxford : Bank Through a Century.” T. E. Gregory. 
University Press. Two volumes. 30s. net. 
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in London and in the small towns and agricultural districts 
of the Home Counties. Inevitably it had to meet the 
charge that it drained the agricultural counties of funds for 
employment in London. It made the effective reply that 
it used as much of its funds as it could for financing both 
farmers themselves and also the important local industries 
of such towns as Reading and Luton. Only the surplus, 
for which there was no demand, gravitated to London. 

Parr’s Bank was an old-established private banking 
company of Warrington, which became a joint-stock bank 
in 1865. Originally confined to Lancashire, it rapidly 
expanded by means of numerous absorptions. Its earliest 
amalgamations were confined to Lancashire and the neigh-. 
bouring counties, but in 1891 its absorption of the London 
house of Fuller, Banbury, Nix and Company gave it a 
London office and a seat in the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
A year later it absorbed the Alliance Bank, originally 
founded as the Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool, 
Ltd. This bank had passed through many vicissitudes in 
its time, in the course of which its Liverpool business had 
been taken over by the National Bank of Liverpool. The 
London section of the Alliance Bank had also to be re- 
constructed, but during the latter part of the century it 
made steady progress, which continued up to the date of 
its absorption by Parr’s Bank. Parr’s Bank also took 
over, in 1895, another London institution, the Consolidated 
Bank, which had had various troubles—including an 
abortive attempt in 1866 to absorb the Bank of London, 
then in low water as a result of that year’s financial crisis. 
The Consolidated Bank, however, succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing itself, and from 1870 onwards shared in the general 
progress of the British joint-stock banks. Its absorption 
gave Parr’s Bank its Threadneedle Street office, after its 
head office had become established in Bartholomew Lane, 
at the premises of the old Alliance Bank. The London and 
Westminster Bank was then in Lothbury on the site of the 
present head office of the Westminster Bank, while the 
London and County Bank was in Lombard Street. 

Such was the position in the early years of this century, 
immediately before the period of the big banking amal- 
gamations. The first step was a merger of the London and 
County and the London and Westminster Banks in 1909, 
the terms of which are fully described by Professor 
Gregory. Meanwhile, Parr’s Bank had made two very 
important absorptions in the country. In 1908 it took 
over Stuckey’s Banking Company, Ltd., thus making a 
very important acquisition in the West of England. In 
1913 it absorbed Crompton and Evans’ Union Bank, Ltd., 
the largest and most famous of the Derbyshire banks. 
Thus, when the war broke out, Parr’s Bank was well estab- 
lished in Lancashire, London, the Midlands and the West 
of England, whereas the London, County and Westminster 
Bank was active in London and the Home Counties. 
Geographically, these institutions were complementary to 
each other, and the union of their forces could not fail to 
add to the strength of both. This took place in 1918, the 
new combine being described as the London, County, 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd.—shortened a few 
years later, by common consent, to Westminster Bank, 
Ltd. Even then, the process of amalgamation was not 
quite complete, and in 1921 the absorption of Messrs 
Beckett and Company gave the bank an important York- 
shire business and its present chairman. 

Such, briefly, is the Westminster Bank’s history. It is 
a story not only of banking but of personalities, from 
Gilbart to Walter Leaf. Parr’s Bank has made its contri- 
bution, for in John Dun it had, at the end of last century, 
one of the most famous bankers of the time as its general 
manager. Nor should the personal contributions of the 
country banks be overlooked. Stuckey’s Bank produced 
first Vincent Stuckey and later Walter Bagehot. Crompton 
and Evans’ Union Bank gave the Westminster Bank a 
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successor to Walter Leaf, in the person of Mr R. H. 
Tennant, who, by a sad coincidence, died a few days ago, 
almost on the date of the publication of the bank’s cen- 
tenary volume. A final personal reminiscence, brought to 
light in this book for the first time, is that Lord Overstone, 
that great private banker, ultimately brought himself to 
support the absorption of his own business by the London 
and Westminster Bank. In so doing he recognised the fact, 
only too evident to the older generation of the middle of 
last century, that the day of the private banker was passing, 
while that of the big joint-stock bank was near at hand. 

During post-war years the Westminster Bank has had 
a reputation for taking the best of the business which was 
offering and leaving the remainder to others. Though it 
is not the largest of the Big Five, the high quality of its 
business is universally recognised. In the days imme- 
diately following the war it refused to join in the race to 
establish the greatest number of new branches. Walter 
Leaf, in his text-book on banking published in 1920, 
emphasised the number of years necessary before a new 
bank became a source of profit instead of loss, and there is 
abundant evidence that the board of management of the 
Westminster Bank appreciated this advice. Yet in paying 
due respect to conservatism and prudence (which, after all, 
is the hall-mark of British banking to-day) let us not forget 
the pioneer struggles of the old London and Westminster 
Bank or the growing pains of its contemporaries. In those 
years British banking built up its character as well as its 
strength. The unique stability of the present system is no 
more than the legacy of those difficult years. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Lombard Street and the Crisis.—The anxieties and 
developments of the past week had little effect in Lombard 
Street. There was never any suggestion of raising Bank 
rate and early in the week there was no serious pressure for 
funds. On Thursday, however, money did become rather 
scarce. None of the clearing banks were free lenders, and 
in only one case was there a definite reason, namely a 
previous purchase of bills. The shortage was partly due to 
continued expansion in the note circulation, but there 
was also an increase in public deposits, which took cash 
out of the banks. Still there was no definite explanation, 
and there was a feeling that several of the banks were 
keeping cash in hand in case of eventualities. Bill brokers 
had difficulty in meeting their needs, and while some were 
able to renew loans at the normal rates of 4, } and 1 per 
cent., others had to pay } per cent. extra on all three 
classes of loans. There was no borrowing at the Bank, 
but the authorities had to assist the market by buying early 
March bills at 3§ per cent : — ; 
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British Government securities within six months of maturity ; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within six 
months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
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Last week’s Treasury bill tender rate was 15s. 9.73d. per 
cent., or over #§ per cent. The preceding week’s rate was 
IIs. 5.29d. per cent., or just over 7% per cent., but the 
intervening advance is seasonal, as the banks do not buy 
many bills while the Christmas currency is going out. 
Since early November the tender issue of Treasury bills 
has risen from {603 millions to £617 millions, owing to 
a drop in the Dep ’ floating assets from {266 
seen to aoe ene: ~ last may oeinn either to 
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The Bank Return.—This week's in, 


millions in the note circulation came as a pleasant £73 
to some people who were afraid that the crisis was cherb: 
Christmas trade. This last increase is wel] UD to 

and makes the total expansion to date {14 milli nontnal, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Dec. 11, Nov. 18, Nov. 25 
Issue Department :— :  £mnill {mill é mill 
Gold 199-4 248-7 248. ; 
Note circulation 410-9 444-9 445.6 an 20) 
Banking Department :— 458-9 
63-8 576 5 


17-5 
87-0 
38-9 
$4 
e 20. 20-2 s: 
35+ 4% 41:7% 42-1% 38-1% 35-29 
Currency withdrawals have reduced both the Reserve and 
bankers’ deposits, and the latter have been further depleted 
by an increase in public deposits. This sharp drop in 
bankers’ deposits came at a time when the banks 
desired to have a good cash margin in hand, and this 
explains the greater stringency in the money market, 
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* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges.—Sterling has stood up well 
during the crisis, but like the Stock Exchange the foreign 
exchange market was naturally susceptible to the sequence 
of rumours and events. On Thursday morning the spot 
New York rate weakened from $4.90§ to $4.89}, but as 
the situation clarified sterling recovered to $4.90}, which is 
a higher rate than was current in early November, For- 
ward dollars were bid for more freely at slightly wider 
premiums. The franc has remained pegged in Paris at 
Frs. 105.15, but on Tuesday it was firmer, as some 
operators found that they had over-bought sterling and 
dollars. Subsequent French sales of dollars helped to 
support the pound in New York. The repayment of the 
French credit is discussed in the following note. There is 
still need of a relaxation of the penal taxation on French 
gold profits, and it is believed that the French Government 
is coming to realise that this taxation is Peres 
repatriation of funds. Swiss francs remain steady. 
has been a continuous demand for guilders, which is only 
met by sales by the Dutch Control. The Dutch policy is 
to keep the spot rate at Fl. 9.00-9.03, or a depreciation 
against the dollar of about 20 per cent., but the Dutch 
Exchange Fund must now be so full of foreign exchange 
that it must soon either be enlarged or cease operating. 
In the latter event the spot rate will fall to Fl. 8.50. For- 
ward guilders are also firmer. 


* * * 


The French Credit and Gold.—During the past 
three weeks {23.0 millions of gold have been imported into 
England from France, and it has been generally 
that these shipments were made to cover the repayment of 
the French credit of £40 millions. Up to and including 
December 11th {28 millions had been repaid. This — 
now confirmed by the latest return of the Banque 


France, dated December 4th:— 
4 Nov. 27 Dec. 4. wor 
rr 359 4,000 


Provisional advances to State , 12,998 + oo 


Note circulation 86, 87,273 + 
Reserve ratio 2% 61:6% 


Taking the sterling exchange at Frs. 100, the au 
have Sohedn gold 7 to the full amount of the sum to 
London out of the Banque de France and have presi ship 
transferred it to the Heesch Bachsngs ae which is 
ing it over to London as the successive 

Reet credit fall due. Details of deposits at the wo 
de France were not available when we went to Pp As 
total liabilities were reduced Frs. 3,776 er’ 
the note circulation has risen, there must have been in 
stantial reduction in Treasury deposits at the Bangs 
addition to the increase in provisional advance 
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‘val in London the gold may have been taken over by 
atti British Exchange Equalisation Account, as the Bank 
y pngland’s gold is unchanged. This may explain part 
: the recent drop of £30 millions in the floating assets of 
the Departments. 

* * * 


Argentine Exchange Alteration.—On Thursday it 
~~ announced that the official import rate had been 
Mead from Pes. 17 to Pes. 16 to the pound sterling. 
The official export rate remains unchanged at Pes. 15 to 
the pound, so that the immediate effect is that the Govern- 
ment sacrifices half its profit on official exchange dealings. 
This loss is rendered less serious by the recent rise in the 
rices of agricultural produce beyond the point where they 
qualify for subsidy from exchange profits. As we pointed 
out last week, Argentina’s foreign exchange position had 
improved so much as to bring the “‘ free ’’ rate practically 
down to the official import rate. Last week-end it fell 
below the official import rate, and to correct this anomaly 
the authorities were forced to reduce the latter rate. The 
free rate at once fell to Pes. 16.30, so that even the official 
rate of 16 pesos may not be tenable. Last season’s maize 
exports were a record, and next season’s promise well. 
The fine cereal crops are also very promising. A good 
average wheat harvest is assured, and will begin to come 
on the market before the end of this year. It is significant 
that the new Anglo-Argentine Agreement only extends pre- 
ferential exchange treatment to Great Britain ‘‘ so long as 
any system of exchange control remains in Argentina.’ 
The Argentine Government may well have felt precluded 
from removing exchange control immediately after the 
signature of the new Agreement, and may also be waiting 
for the end of the year, when the arrangement extending 
a preferential remittance rate of 16 pesos to the railway 
companies expires. The railway preference has now dis- 
appeared with the reduction in the import rate, and it looks 
as if the whole system of exchange control may be shortly 
removed. Possibly the existing 20 per cent. surcharge may 
be continued in the form of a preferential tariff on imports 
from countries with whom Argentina has an active trade 
balance. In any case Argentina need not fear that the 
removal of exchange control will be unwelcome to 
England. 


* * * 


November Clearing Bank Averages.—Thanks to the 
release of funds from public deposits early in November, 
the clearing banks have been able to replenish their cash. 
The latest returns of the ten English clearing banks show 
that cash has risen by exactly {6 millions, which is a little 
greater than the expansion in their deposits. The result 
is that their cash ratio has risen from 9.95 per cent. in 
October to 10.2 per cent. last month and so is once more 
above the traditional minimum of 10 per cent: — 
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their cash position in readiness for the 
sheets This he withdrawals and the New Year balance 

has forced the discount market to take up 
“i2 20d so it is not surprising to see the drop in 
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a concealed significance, for it masks the repay- 
ment of the first {16 millions of the French credit, part of 
which had been advanced by the joint-stock banks. After 
allowing for the effect of this upon the banks’ average 
advances for the whole month, there may really have been 
an increase of some six or seven millions in advances. 
Thus the demand for bank credit is growing. 


* * * 


The National Bank of Scotland.—The latest 
accounts of this bank provide further evidence of the year’s 
expansion in Scottish banking resources. Last year’s drop 
in deposits has now been reversed, and deposits are now 
higher than they were two years ago. There has been an 
expansion in the note circulation, which is now nearly 16 
per cent, higher than it was two years ago: — 


October 31st 
1934 1935 1936 
Liabilities :-— £000 £000 £000 
RONEN | arncccceguecascvsqbesscdgnepeccucctapes 1,100 1,100 1,100 
Reserve fumid ..5........ccccccseccvcccocessees 1,550 1,550 1,600 
Note circulation — .....cccccsccceseececeeseee 2,354 2,596 2,720 
DGMORED, vencivosenseestessensiney onavens cntsegis 35,724 35,213 36,532 
PCOUURTID: a cpeockessscccnpsemhecro\anntans 734 728 ~=1,078 
Endorsements, €tc.  .......eccccceeeeeeeeees 1,155 1,327 1,125 
Assets :— 
NE Ce hnckicastibsigzengecssuatebectoeeseas 3,194 3,201 3,129 
Balances and cheques ...........0sseeeeees 1,810 1,649 1,646 
Call and short money  ..........seceeeeeees 5,114 4,641 5,006 
BUIVOSRIIIIIOR,. «ach capeinerennegestnnsedranspanns 17,248 18,688 19,241 
EIU ker cnd<ehetneseesecesegheceesceseen 1,756 1,014 1,303 
RROMOOG eS Sie SE das eeteeets 11,215 10,902 11,276 
Wet pete i iii). dd. isd ides de ckicstte codels 272 270 272 
Dae :: xan+ ses pndindaccecysecusprgceswecn-dequs 16% 16% 16% 


Among assets, cash is slightly lower than last year, but 
there has been a big expansion in call and short loans. 
These changes are probably due to the general position of 
the money market at the end of last October, which was 
commented upon by us at the time, and so does not repre- 
sent any alteration in the policy of the bank. The rise in 
advances appears small, but an increase of £407,000 in 
ordinary advances was partly offset by a drop of £33,000 
in loans on stocks and other securities. In actual fact the 
total volume of ordinary advances has risen since last year 
by 4.3 per cent. Net profits have returned to their 1933-34 
level, and this year £50,000 is being allocated to the reserve 
fund, the appropriation for heritable property being 
reduced from {80,000 to £30,000. Allocations to pensions 
and widows’ fund are the same as last year. 


* * ™ 


The Discount Market ‘ Syndicate.’’—From time 
to time, the Saturday morning report on the preceding 
day’s Treasury bill tender alludes to the fate of the 
‘* syndicate.’ At one time it may transpire that “‘ the 
syndicate partially missed the tender,’’ while another week 
the syndicate may be successful. Like most technical 
terms, this expression suggests rather more than it means. 
In days now past and gone, a limited number of the larger 
houses used to consult informally on Friday morning and 
more or less agree upon a rate at which they would all 
tender for Treasury bills. During the last few years, how- 
ever, it has been patent to all that as a rule the tender rate 
will usually be only a matter of pence above 4 per cent., 
and so no applicant for Treasury bills has very much 
latitude. The result is that a new and much looser syndi- 
cate has come into being, which now comprises most 
discount houses, but excludes the clearing banks and 
merchant bankers. This new syndicate naturally discusses 
the likely tender rate on Friday morning, and by the time 
the tender opens most members have a fairly close idea of 
the best rate at which to tender. Occasionally a ‘‘ lone 
wolf ’’ in the form of some foreign bank or British insur- 
ance company or financial institution may come in un- 
expectedly and outbid the market, and then “‘ the 
syndicate misses the tender.’’ While the system saves the 
authorities from the trouble of having to deal with widely 
divergent applications, there is no official attempt to 
influence in advance the syndicate’s rate. Instead, the 
authorities can manipulate the rate, if desirable, either by 
open-market operations or more simply bv “ cutting the 
top off the tender ’’—that is, by not allotting all the 
bills offered. As we have suggested, the term ‘‘ syndi- 
cate ’’ suggests far more mystery than really exists. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





CONTROLLING 


The following analysis and appreciation of the réle of 
America’s Securities and Exchange Commission has been 
contributed by Mr A. Wilfred May, a financial economist 
and former Special Economic Expert of the Commission. 


Tue Securities and Exchange Commission is an integral 
part of the machinery of America’s New Deal. Its his- 
torical background explains and even excuses many 
features which at first sight may appear extreme and 
anomalous to British observers. From Wall Street's earliest 
days, when share transactions took place under a button- 
wood tree, up to quite recently, American securities law 
was a spasmodic hotch potch of civil and criminal 
statutes, enacted separately by individual States of the 
Union. The public attitude was one of complacent uncon- 
cern, until the devastating collapse of the boom of the 
nineteen-twenties brought the nation’s entire credit, bank- 
ing and business structures to the verge of catastrophe. 
Evolution thereupon became revolution, and from 1933 
onwards the Federal Government assumed affirmative, 
full, and continuing control of security business. This 
control, it is generally admitted, has come to stay. Even if 
the Republican party had been returned to power at last 
month’s elections, federal security regulation might have 
been curtailed, but would undoubtedly have remained. 

The Federal Government’s control has been embodied in 
three successively enacted laws. The Securities Act of 1933 
(the so-called ‘‘ Truth in Securities Act ’’) has the funda- 
mental purpose of enabling the public to make an intelli- 
gent appraisal of newly offered issues. It seeks to achieve 
this purpose by requiring initial full disclosure of corporate 
information. Both a “ registration statement ’’ and a full 
prospectus are demanded from those who issue new securi- 
ties. The former must include a specified mass of 
information, must be signed by a majority of the issuer's 
Board of Directors, and must be filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Every offer for sale made 
thereafter by an issuer, underwriter or dealer must be 
accompanied by an unabridged and voluminous prospectus, 
whose sheer bulk has been said by a London banker to 
rival that of the Telephone Directory. Criminal and civil 
liability attaches to issuers, directors, and all officers, 
accountants and underwriters who sign the document 
if it contains a materially untrue statement, or omits 
a prescribed piece of information, or is guilty of any other 
material omission. In short, caveat vendor has definitely 
replaced caveat emptor. In practically every heading this 
statute is far more stringent than the corresponding British 
or Continental laws. 

The second law, in which the Government’s policy has 
found expression, is the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
which has three spearheads of attack. The first is the 
regulation of speculative credit; the second is the compul- 
sion of continuing disclosure of company information and 
the abolition of ‘‘ corporate ’’ abuses; and the third, the 
regulation of market and trading practices. Its loan provi- 
sions are designed to prevent a recurrence of the situation in 
the last decade, when the nation’s banking system threat- 
ened to become engulfed in the speculative maelstrom. 
These borrowing restrictions, which are administered by the 
Federal Reserve Board, limit the credit which may be 
extended on ‘‘ margin ’’ both to clients and to brokers 
and dealers. For margin borrowing, the minimum 
ratio of collateral is now 55 per cent. of market value; 


' and since last May this limit has been applied uniformly 


to loans on securities made both by brokers and by 
all commercial banks. This part of the Act has been 
bitterly criticised by brokers and investment houses who 
contend that the restrictions have punitively curtailed the 
volume of trading, ‘‘ frozen the market,’’ and expelled 
business to London. The Act-also requires the periodic 
filing of detailed corporate balance sheets and income state- 
ments. It regulates proxy solicitation and insiders’ per- 


WALL STREET 


sonal security trading. Its market tradin 
broadly with all exchange activities. They bar me 
tive devices such as ‘‘ wash sales,’’ ‘ matchal etn 
market “ rigging ’’ and ‘‘ jiggling,’’ and the diss orders, 
of market tips with misleading statements, 

The third pillar in the edifice of control is the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. This Act assumes drastic federal 
jurisdiction over utility holding companies. The latter 
defined as units owning more than 10 per cent. of the va 
stock of a gas or electric company, and they comprise, j 

° ° , : » 
effect, the major segment of the industry, with its $13,000 
millions of capital. This law is the outgrowth of a sys 
of frenzied promotional finance which had mn 
juggled with operating companies like so many stock job- 
bing pawns, and had pyramided them in layers, sometimes 
a dozen deep. It regulates, inter alia, all financial activities 
within the different groups, and seeks to prevent the 
‘‘ milking *’ of underlying assets. The highly controver. 
sial ‘‘ death sentence '’ clause in the Act provides for the 
(possibly) forced dissolution after 1938 of all companies 
beyond the “‘ second degree,’’ except those whose proper- 
ties form a geographically and economically integrated 
system. The companies affected are, at present, re- 
fusing compliance with the Act’s registration provisions 
and certain other of its affirmative stipulations, pending a 
bitter challenge of its Constitutional validity in the Federal 
Courts. 

The form taken by all of this legislation reflects the 
formidable difficulties imposed by the United States Con- 
stitution. England and the leading European nations enjoy 
central control over all company matters. They can, by 
passing national laws, exercise any necessary regulation 
uniformly, inclusively and by direct mandate. Under the 
present status of the American Constitution, however, 
federal control is barred, except over activities which are 
directly and demonstrably concerned with inter-state 
commerce, the postal system and taxation. The drafts- 
men of the Acts which have been described have 
consequently had resort, in some instances, to legal 
artifice and circumvention, and those administering 
their provisions have been similarly handicapped. For 
example, regulation of cardinal matters (such as 
current balance sheets, earnings and salary infor- 
mation, proxy solicitation, and market trading by 
‘ insiders ’’) can—except when new capital is sought—be 
enforced only at the focal point of inter-state commerce 
which the Stock Exchange provides. But Stock Exchange 
listing facilities are not so indispensable as in England. The 
‘‘ sanctions ’’ of the law, again, are not applicable to 
certain companies whose shares were traded on the 
Exchanges before the Acts were passed—the : 

‘‘ issues admitted to unlisted trading privileges. 
difficulties have similarly limited administrative contro 
of ‘‘ over-the-counter ’’ business outside the Exchanges, 
and have involved the Government in a bitter strugg 
in the Courts over its power to enforce the ” be 
utility holding company legislation. If control is A 
extended in the future to investment trusts, some ba 

stitutionally justified point of contact will need to De! a 
for the trusts do not usually desire facilities for dealing 

the Stock Exchange. : 

Another centeotioated departure in current American 
practice is the bread delegation of administrative en. 
bility and discretionary power to an executive thorities of 
In England, supervision by the registration au al 
the Board of Trade, at Bush House, is largely penal prov 
In France, direct reliance is placed on formal penal | of 
sions. In Germany, the somewhat lax supet a Judge. 
conformity is effected by the Commercial hee 
By contrast, the United States Securities sovees 
Commission, which, with its staff of 750 at provides 8 
in combination with the Federal Reserve Boare, 
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. ty flexible instrument of supervision and control. In 
of such a continuing administrative body, 
the bie of dealing with individual and varied phenomena, 
apy well be argued that wide, searching and insistent 
i tion cannot possibly be enforced. Indeed, the chief 
reg ton to it, as revealed by America’s brief experience, 
ob} be the creation in the public mind of a false assurance 
or Y oasily. But America seems to be increasingly willing 
0 ccept this disadvantage as well as the danger of power 
ielegation, as the price of efficiency and flexibility in 


ge of the power which has been delegated to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission may be appre- 
ciated by a brief recital of the Commission’s powers under 
the various Acts. By virtue of the Securities Act of 1933 
the Commission may (subject to review by the Federal 
Courts) issue stop orders against new offerings; investigate 
violations and conduct elaborate hearings; and promulgate 
all manner of rules and regulations applying to registration 
gatements and prospectuses. The Commission prescribes 
the form in which corporate information is to be given. It 

ifies the detailed items to be shown in balance sheets 
and earnings statements, and even the methods to be 
followed in the preparation of accounts. It takes no 

nsibility, however, for the investment merits of the 
securities, or the prices at which they are offered. 

In administering the Securities Exchange Act, the 
Commission licenses the Stock Exchanges and supervises 
their administration. It has broad powers to list and de-list 
issues. It keeps exchange trading and ticker ‘‘ quota- 
tions ” under continual surveillance and investigates price 
movements when any suggestion of manipulation is pre- 
sent. It has already proceeded formally against several 
firms and leading operators, including the far-famed Mike 
Meehan. The Commission has imposed sixteen important 
rules upon the Stock Exchanges, which are designed to bring 
trading under its direct control. It has direct jurisdiction 
over the operations of floor specialists and member firms— 
including their credit arrangements. It is about to limit 
professional floor-dealing activities as part of a broad long- 
term programme to divest the trading market of its 
speculative and manipulative elements. 

Its powers in the domain of company accounting are 
similarly wide. It lays down, in detail, the way in which 
balance sheets and income data are to be drawn up, and it 
may even, on occasion, prescribe the method by which 
depreciation is to be calculated. It has jurisdiction over 
proxy solicitation. Within its absolute discretion, it may 
insist on the public disclosure of directors’ and executives’ 
salaries, “‘ insiders’ ’’ personal transactions, and current 
commercial data. It issues licences to over-the-counter 
brokers and dealers, and is engaged on a codification of the 
pninciples of fair practice according to which they must 

unction. Over and above all this, the Commission is 
= general “‘ blanket ’’ authority in making additional 


Finally, under the Public Utility Act all acquisitions of 

securities and properties by holding companies and their 

diaries, and all service contracts and borrowings 

between parent companies and subsidiaries, are made 

subject to the Commission’s approval. As the Commission 

also administers the vital ‘‘ death sentence ’’ clause, the 
ve nature of its powers needs no further emphasis. 

At present, the Commission is studying a number of 
ei 1 and complex questions which were left open 
t the time of its formation. Among these may be men- 

ned the activities of protective and reorganisation com- 

(including the practices of trustees and foreign 

vee t bond committees) ; the practices of investment 

and ; and the possibility of complete segregation of broker 

functions. Finally, in furtherance of its key 

of limiting speculative stimulation of market 

of the Commission keeps a close watch on the ratio 

nal transactions to total Stock Exchange 
volume—which is now about 19 per cent. 

Inevitably, the net effect of recent security legislation is 
ally ist of spirited controversy. ‘‘ Wall Street,”’ natur- 
the dam y Tesentful. In addition to complaining of 
of Stock done to its business (reflected in the low price 

“xchange memberships), the financial community 
titat ‘the law has hindered capital financing, and 
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SECURITY : STABILITY : STRENGTH 


PREAD YOUR RISK by 

spreading your money, is a 
sound maxim for all investors. 
Through any of the Unit Trusts of 
the well-known “15 Moorgate” 
Group, investors can do this with 
maximum convenience and maxi- 
mum safety, securing at the same 
time a good return on their 
capital. More than £10,500,000 
has already been invested in 
Trusts of this Group by small 
and large investors in amounts 
of from £20 to £25,000: evi- 
dence of their soundness and 
universal popularity. 
Reserve Funds of over £175,000 
have been deposited with the 
:rustees of the Trusts in the 
‘*15 Moorgate”’ Group to provide 


{or their future operation. 





Write for supplies of the descriptive Booklet EC which 
is the basis of all transactions, to the Managers: 
investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Limited, or Security 
Trust Managers Limited, 15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
Branch Office: 7, Pall Mall, Manchester, 2. 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association. 
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THE “15 MOORGATE” GROUP OP UNIT TRUSTS 
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that trading and margin restrictions have needlessly 
reduced activity and market liquidity. At the other 
extreme, complaints are heard that the teeth have been 
drawn from legislation which was originally drafted in 
more stringent terms, and that the S.E.C. is really acting 
“in cahoots ’’ with the brokers and bankers. It is the 
present writer’s opinion, however, that the social and 
economic benefits secured by the new law far outweigh its 
incidental disadvantages. Broadly, the ‘‘ Truth-in-Securi- 
ties ’’ Act makes seller rather than buyer beware, it com- 
pels directors to direct, and it makes pertinent financial facts 
available to the investor. The results of the Holding Com- 
pany legislation are somewhat obscured by its continued 
immersion in litigation and its possible emasculation. But 
the results of the Securities Exchange Act are more clear. 
Restriction of credit seems to provide the most effective 
check on speculative excesses by quantitatively controlling 
its main stimulating source. The ‘‘ margins’’ already 
imposed have undoubtedly changed the basic structure of 
the stock market by reducing its so-called liquidity and 
widening the spread of quotations. But this former 
‘* liquidity ’’ was largely mythical, and its alleged benefits 
were attained at a high cost of artificial gambling activity. 
The investment quality of the market has been thus 
accentuated, at the expense of its speculative forces. Even 
more important, a flexible means has thus been provided 
for preventing the nation’s banking and credit system from 
becoming again dually involved in a stock market boom. 

Unfortunately, the effectiveness of stock loan regula- 
tion has been vitiated by the antithetical fiscal policies 
which the Government has pursued. The enormously ex- 
panded credit supply, the Government's deficit financing 
and inflation of bank deposits, the artificial reduction of 
interest rates, and—above all—the capital gains and undis- 
tributed earnings taxes, have combined as an overpowering 
inflationary force on security prices. The result may well 
be that the investor will eventually lose his money on 
a ‘‘cash ’’ rather than on a “‘ credit ’’ basis. But these 
factors only add to the importance of the Securities 
Exchange Commission. Without its restraining influence, 
the inflationary damage would be immeasurably more 
injurious. In the long run, the Acts may go far in com- 
bating the abuses inherent in the large-scale concentra- 
tion of American wealth and the concomitant diversion of 
corporate ownership from control. That process, how- 
ever, must, in the nature of things, be evolutionary. 
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The Crisis and the Stock Exchange.—The loyalty 
of the Stock Exchange has a basis far deeper than any 
considerations of financial interest. Although its members 
were not unaware of the way events were shaping, the 
first public intimation of the crisis, on Wednesday, 
December 2nd, came as a severe shock to sentiment. Sell- 
ing, like the news which preceded it, came originally from 
the provinces. Next day, after the morning newspapers 
throughout Great Britain had ‘‘ carried ’’ the full story, 
there was a unanimous marking down of prices and a fair 
amount of selling. By the evening of Thursday, Decem- 
ber 3rd, however, it was clear that an immediate Royal 
decision would not be forthcoming. On Friday, therefore, 
the markets adopted the attitude of defensive passivity 
which, on earlier occasions, had served them well during 
temporary emergencies whose outcome lay outside their 
control. Neither sellers nor bargain hunters were wholly 
inactive, but dealings for the most part became ‘‘ frozen *’ 
rather than depressed. The week-end’s adjournment 
brought, on the one hand, a realisation of the growing 
unlikelihood of a solution of the crisis which, from the 
viewpoint of the investor, could be called favourable, and 
on the other, a broader ing of the constitutional 
as distinct from the personal issues at stake. The result was 
a further moderate, but still tentative, lowering of prices 
on Monday. Next day saw an appreciable recovery in 





sentiment on the disclosure of Mrs Simpson's 
withdraw. But before the markets had closed og 
day it was clear that these hopes were worse than 
ture, and the whole of Tuesday’s Tecovery in prices 
relinquished. But on Thursday morning the Was 
placards bore a message whose significance could not 
mistaken. Before the King’s message had been be 
to the House of Commons the Stock Exchange hed 
made its customary response to the end of already 
although it could not fail to regret the source of ine 
The course of prices during the past eventful ten days 
best epitomised by the Financial News indices. au. 
below : — * Given 


“ Frxanciat News” Inpices 
20 Fixed 30 Ordinary 
Interest Shares 
(1928 =100) (July 1, 


' ' : 1935 = 100) 
Published Figures :— 
Tuesday, December Ist .................. 137-5 122-3 
Thursday, December 10th ............... 120-9 196-8 
No. of Points Change, compared with 
preceding day :— 
Wednesday, December 2nd ............ — 0-6 — 23 
Thursday, December 3rd_............... Unchanged — 03 
Friday, December 4th..................44. Unchanged = + 0:3 
Monday, December 7th ................45 — 0-3 — 0-9 
Tuesday, December 8th .................. + 0-1 + 16 
Wednesday, December 9th ............ — 0-1 ~— 16 
Thursday, December 10th ............... + 0-2 + 18 


Ordinary shares, naturally, have been most vulnerable, 
But the day-to-day changes are very much narrower than 
might have been expected. Great credit is due to all con- 
cerned for self-control in a trying period. 


* * * 


Effect On Prices.—The changing impact of the 
crisis on individual stocks and shares may be inferred from 
the following table : — 

















uesday,|Wednesday,| Friday, | Monday,| Thursday, |" Crisis” 
= t Dec. 2 " Dec 4 Dec. " Dec. 10 ES 
2 . Consols....... 85 83: 83 -1 
ress Cmte) Sy) ast | oh | os | att | = 
3} per cent. Conversion 107 & 106 106 1 1 - 
GMB. Ct derieneinsns 62 61 61} , oo | -! 
L.MS. 1923 Si ccerackis ey 81 81 81 9 | - 
British Ox | ae 118/9 116/3 117/- | 115/6 116/3 | =26 
Courtaulds (£1) or 56/15 | s4/ik | 55/- | 53/6 | 55/8 ~it 
Crompton Parkinson (5s.) | 80/3 77/- 78/- 74/- 7i/- | = 
Distillers Te eines 118/6 116/9 117/- | 116/- | 1186 = 
Dorman, f. SERD | aca 57/6 53/9 55/- 56/3 62/6 - 
Imperial Chemical ({1)... | 43/4 42/6 42/7} | 42/- 42/- 4 
Imperial Tobacco (£1) ... bn 8H 94 8 9h + 
Turner O Newall @) ... 109 107 1078 104) 108. - 
Woolworth (55.) .........-.. 4k 4% 4t 4h | -t 
+t 
Royal Dutch ............... 443 425 * 44 “ : 
“ Shell ” T: 1 5 SH 5 Si 
Rubber Trust ( uh). 4H 38/3" 37/9 39/- | 39/6 on + 
United Sua Betong (£1) 3% 3b 3 3h 
+ 
ining (£8) ...... 26 rl 
Coomm Mines fie) is 7] ieh| ist i a 
Rand Mines (5s.) ......... 9 9 9 9 


The figures are an eloquent record of the unceasing 
iierialion of hope and fear. At the outset, gilt-edge 
inevitably suffered more than most, and 2} per ceMl. 
Consols most of all. The subsequent rere Bie by 
impressive, for whereas gilt-edged stocks ha Z 
points, they rose only by fractions. Market leaders = 
the ordinary share groups, lost, as a rule, aye ae 
Is. to 3s. when the crisis first became known. + individual 
of the decline varied partly with the interest of in 
companies in factors such as the “‘ Conner Tia 
partly with the extent of the open mar 1 eed, but 
On Friday about a third of the decline was ne 
Monday’s further selling brought new low lev a 
resistance came from shares like Dorman Long ‘sspectt) 
by correct anticipations of a satisfactory ree me 
primary producers’ shares (which bene on ie 
tinued rise in commodity prices), and gold ~— 
(which were awaiting the publication 0 — 
December dividends). Up to Thursday —s than i 
cession in prices as a whole had not gone 
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of the various ‘* temporary reactions *’ which have 

any vated the main upward movement in the last 34 years. 

penetrate rally was of relief rather than of conviction 

Thursday Ive immediate re-awakening of the market. Led 

edged, however, almost every section of the market 
ee after a precautionary lowering of prices. 

* * * 


t Prospects.—It is obviously difficult, 
rng ea the eine of the last ten days in their 
at is #6 tive. The Actuaries’ Index of the prices of 
7 tative ordinary shares (December 31, 1928= 100), 
ated last Tuesday, was still as high as 89.3, against 
o 4 week earlier and 91.3 a month earlier, the corre- 
* ding yield figures being 3.70, 3.64 and 3.52 per cent. 
Pon fiect of the crisis on equities in various home indus- 
pes groups has been fairly uniform, as the following table 
suggests : — 
SO ET at TTY SY SEA LY 
(December 31.1928 = 100) Yield ( % )} 







This | Month | Week This 





and No. of Companies) en cae week ago ago week 

No. 0 ago i 

(Nov. 10,] (Dec. 1, | (Dec. 8, |(Nov. 10,| (Dec. 1, | (Dec. 8, 
1936) 1936) 1936) 1936) 1936) 1936) 






ER  ehes-eeie- 125-8 | 125-7 | 1241 | 3-83 | 3-83 | 3-88 
Ping material (8) 106-0} 104-4] 103-0] 4-74 | 4-83 | 4-88 
Cotton (6)......++ssereeeeneeer ares 46:1 =. ae i 3-98 2-00 
(8 o.sorssee ad FSBO 18S , : 

ne (2) side dss 85-8} 84-1] 82-3] 3°57 | 3-69 | 3-77 
Bee NS Ow lnsecnconnses 85:5] 84:4] 80-9] 1:29 | 1-24 | 1-28 
etal istilleries (21) 160-2 159-7 156-:9 | 3-70 3-83 4-02 


The outcome seems now to depend on the extent to which 
inevitable psychological reactions are reinforced by cyclical 
factors. The news has come after industrial activity and 
share prices have both had a long rise. In the absence of 
disturbing constitutional factors, the upward movement 
would probably have still had some way—though not an 
unlimited way—to go. But re-armament has already 
begun to count for more, and general trade recovery for 
less in the boom equation, than they did a few months 
ago; and general industry can scarcely be unaffected by 
events which have touched the nation very deeply. On 
the whole, therefore, there is much to be said for a cautious 
attitude towards immediate market prospects. Many 
shareholders now have considerable ‘* paper ’’ profits, and 
recent events have diminished the likelihood that these 
profits will be substantially increased. Some investors 
may be apt to draw the moral. 


* * * 


Points from Preference Share Schemes.— While 
controversy continues to centre upon the London Tin- 
Anglo-Oriental amalgamation scheme, and its treatment of 
preference claims, the investor can extract some interesting 
implications from other recent proposals, The scheme which 
the directors of Waxed-Papers Limited have submitted 
m order to clear away 5 years’ dividend arrears on the 
7t per cent. preference capital, is interesting in principle 

than important in substance. At present, some 
{125,000 of preference capital is in issue, and {100,700 of 
capital. The arrears, after deducting income- 

lax, are equivalent to 5s. 84d. on each preference share. 
It is proposed to divide each £1 ordinary share into four 
§s. shares, of which one share should be surrendered and 
wetted to existing preference shareholders in the form 
further 7} per cent. cumulative preference shares. The 
bg shareholders, it is stated, would then “‘ retain the 
5 of the equity.” By this means, the arrears will 
settled in full, assuming that the new preference shares 
“te worth 24s. On the estimated profits for the current 
yeat, the whole preference dividend obligations would be 
‘wered more than twice, and the assumption is not un- 
lary to No one will deny that this treatment is satis- 
too oy.) the preference shareholders. Is it not, indeed, 
tent It hardly leaves the equity unimpaired, for 
~~ Capital eering is increased from 1.24: 1, to 1.54:1, 
trrlng To new preference capital, instead, say, 
in 8 Certificates roca over a short meen of 
ha ently capitalises a purely revenue obligation 
‘ high rate of interest. The re-issue of the 
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surrendered ordinary shares, indeed, in the form or pre- 
ference shares, goes beyond the maxim that, if 
rights are surrendered in perpetuity, they should be 
rewarded by a share in the equity. In this case, no rights 
are sucindelh and dividends will be payable, year in, 
year out, on the accumulated arrears of five years only. 
e offer by Ever-Ready to holders of 8 per cent. prefer- 
ence capital of Lissen, Ltd., for exchange into four Ever- 
Ready ordinary shares for every five preference stock units 
held, involves no special matters of principle, although a 
preference shareholder, presumably, attaches value to his 
pomcention rights, which an ordinary share cannot afford. 
n this case, however, the cash value of the exchange, 
assuming that the present price of Ever-Ready ordinary 
is appropriate, is broadly equivalent to the original issue 
price. Future consideration of the place of preference 
shares in the realm of investment, it would seem, might 
well be devoted to the question of their appropriateness to 
different industries. Cases in which a corpus of fixed 
charges, including the contingent rights of preference 
shares, can be economically justified are, in fact, more 
limited than many companies assume. The Borneo Com- 
pany provides an example of this sort, for the depression 
uncovered the preference dividend, and recovery is only 
now slowly appearing. The scheme which has been sub- 
mitted will leave the existing preference shareholders with 
69.95 per cent. of the new straight equity capital, and the 
ordinary shareholders with 30.05 per cent. This pro- 
posal seems reasonable and fair. 


* * * 


New Issues in November.—New issue business has 
not been exempt from the doubts and hesitations that have 
assailed markets generally during the latter half of Novem- 
ber. The actual figures are, of course, swelled beyond 
ordinary proportions by the 2} per cent. Funding Loan, 
but if the estimated {61.3 millions of ‘‘ new money ”’ 
absorbed by that loan are deducted from our total figures, 
it would seem that general new issue activity, measured 
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in cash as opposed to the number of prospectuses, has 
slowed down during the past month : — 


(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


Monthly Average United British Foreign 
(Old Basis) Kingdom Possessions Countries rotal 
4 4 
SE acsssmassnenthasoeda 17 Soy ) 2 429 449 20,398 
SUE dcotasaaianavetsen 11,474 2,494 125 14,093 
SD ban cdissivededicsus 18,388 1,270 21 19,679 
Monthly Total ooo 
(Old Basis) Govt. Other 
September, 1935 .... Dr. 200 2,638 2,291 Nil 4,729 
September, 1936 .... Dr. 200 = 7,305 448 Nil 7,553 
October, 1935 ...... Dr. 600 2,425 854 Nil 2,679 
October, 1936 ...... Dr. 150 19,772 4,404 Nil 24,026 
November, 1935 ... Dr. 150 6,448 2,375 Nil 8,673 
November, 1936 ... 61,254 = 11,335 3,338 60 75,987 
(New Basis) 
September, 1935 .... Dr. 200 6,582 4,749 Nil 11,131 
September, 1936 .... Dr. 200 10,379 5,382 138 15,699 
October, 1935 ...... Dr. 600 = 7,345 2,355 Nil 9,100 
October, 1936 ...... Dr. 150 37,849 4,633 Nil 42,332 
November, 1935 .... Dr. 150 14,475 5,997 192 20,514 
November, 1936 ... 61,254 26,799 3,955 157 92,165 


If the pace has become less hot, however, the quality of 
the average industrial issue has not shown any marked 
improvement. Issues have been well diversified, with a 
number of small placings by general industrial companies. 
Corporation borrowing has made way for the Funding 
Loan, but the Dewsbury result has not been forgotten. 
More attractive terms will presumably be provided when 
the queue moves forward again. 


COMPANY NOTES 
P. and O. Meeting.—lIn last week’s Economisi the 
balance-sheet changes in the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation accounts were discussed at some length. They 
were further elucidated by the Hon. Alexander Shaw at 


the meeting on Wednesday. It is clear, first, that as a 
result of these changes the company will now be able to 
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standardise its annual depreciation ine ae 
years to come ”’ at about £880,000. Litt eae aa 
however, is thrown on the nature of the att igh, 
arrangements. The deposits which were financial‘, 
subsidiaries to the parent concern have boca taneed by 
part of its capital, and the liquidation surplus a 7 et, 
dividends received from two subsidiaries fa pei 
cancelled out part of these deposits, and have ve etl 
special reserve for covering the loss on four eae 
and for special writing-down of the fleet This yt 
mentally, is an inter-group transaction which | fon 
rearranges the presentation of the group’s assets init! 
ties, without changing the earning power of the habi 
assets in any way. The chairman ref yee 
justifiably, to the group’s strong liquid position, . 
which the requirements of new tonnage const; mn 
will be met. On future dividend Prospects Mr Sha 
was far from sharing the recent optimism of the sinle 
‘‘ I tell you quite frankly that they (the Board) can see 1, 
prospect whatever of a return to the larger distribution, 
which were at one time made.’’ And he proceeded 
disclose that the figures for the current year are, s be 
not so good as those of last year. Again, restored 1 cuts 
and salary ae will increase the current year’s costs 
The company €ontinues, with wisdom and courage to 
build more efficient tonnage, but against the effect of sub- 
sidised competition such measures can do little more than 
stabilise its earning power, rather than promote a 
advance. The chairman's lengthy treatment of this 
problem in the India-Japan trade may be read in the light 
of a special article in our Indian Supplement this week. 
The reduced Suez Canal dues from next April, on which 
the market has been allowing its fancy to roam, would 
mean a saving of {80,000 per annum, equivalent to 1} per 
cent. for the deferred stock. But as the voyage results to 
June are employed in the company’s accounts, only one- 
quarter of this saving will accrue during the current year. 
There seems, indeed, no warrant for the present level of 
30s. 6d. for the {1 deferred stock units. 


* * * 


Gaumont-British Finances.—Nearly six weeks ago, 
the shareholders of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
succeeded in adjourning the general meeting until the Jong- 
promised consolidated balance sheet was published. Its 
publication this week has put an end to conjecture, and 
the cautionary presumptions which were expressed in the 
Economist of October 31st, when the parent company’s 
accounts were examined, have been fully substantiated. 
Before examining the group statement (printed on page 
562) in detail, shareholders will first re-affirm the absolute 
necessity for its publication. No less than 75$ per cent. of 
the parent company’s assets (£14,219,752), at March 31s 
this year, were represented by interests in subsidiary com- 
panies. The group balance sheet, which consolidates the 
assets and liabilities of the parent concern and 64 sub- 
sidiary companies, totals £21,724,357, of which exactly 
75 per cent. is represented by freehold and leasehold theatre 
and studio properties, plant and equipment. The bulk of 
these assets are taken at a recent valuation, and the 
investor can hardly express any judgment on these figures, 
except to remark that valuations on a “ going concem 
basis almost invariably include an element akin to good: 
will. But the current assets position plainly indicates # 


unliquid state of affairs, which is analysed below: — 


Current LIABILITIES Current Assets 


Bank overdraft .........-.ss00000+ 1,577,431 | Cash .o...csccccssceseceeeesmeere gaya 
Creditors and dividends ....,.... 1,048,758 | Debtors.........---sseser" 14009 
Investments ......---++++1"" 
tion, ant expenditure ov i svar 
future production$ .....+ 
Excess of current liabilities ... ~ 
£2,626,189 £26 
° out- 
A deficiency of £430,314 in current assets a meet ; 
standing liabilities is conclusive evidence 0 ote 


giving full weight to the item for films ; 
mate value of unreleased productions and, ome 
f futare Pe 


‘‘ expenditure carried forward in respect 0 in fat 
ductions ”’ is contingent to a degree. There ar® 


stringent position. And this figure oo is si : 
, and 
no external net assets on which the group ca? 
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‘ae the fixed assets at valuation, there results an 
after — le asset representing the excess cost of the sub- 
S interests Over the parent company’s share in their 
os The Seen provides aiden 

‘tribution policy. e excess of subsidiary earn- 
gop oy Na other earnings of the Corporation, over 

a ts appropriated by the Corporation, totalled 
§,982 for the year to March last. Gaumont-British net 
as after meeting the preference dividend, amounted to 
— and this sum included a doubled dividend from 
La idiary. It is to be presumed, therefore, that the 
one e accounts have reflected a generous division of sub- 
poe earnings. The passing of the ordinary dividend 
oe inevitable in the light of the group’s position. 
he resent price of 9s. 73d. for the 10s. ordinary shares 
P to bear little direct relation to the facts disclosed 

i the consolidated statement. 


* * * 


Dorman Long Meeting.—The recent history of 
Long provides material for a powerful sermon on 
the mutability of financial affairs. Between 1927 and 1930. 
wmings were insufficient to yield any return on the in- 
fated equity capital, and provided a mere {50,000 for 
reciation. From 1931 began the accumulation of bank 
debt, profits fell as low as £166,473 in 1932, and at the 
aad of 1934 a scheme was passed which reduced the deben- 
ture capital, cancelled interest arrears, varied the prefer- 
ewe rights and decimated the ordinary capital. Less than 
two years later, profits have achieved heights previously 
inconceivable, and the company can invite its preferred 
and ordinary shareholders to subscribe new ordinary 
apital, to pay off the bank debt, at a substantial premium 
on bonus terms. In these circumstances, Lord Green- 
wood’s speech on Wednesday could hardly be other than 
cheerful. He recorded an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in the company’s employees between 1932 and 1936. The 
total is now 36,109, and it continues to expand. Increases 
in the company’s production over the four years are even 
more impressive, as the following statement shows : — 


Increase, 1936 over 1932 


Tons Per cent. 
EE AMS SLE daheovivecee ste dcasd 1,280,000 64 
NE Re isos Caines ova deudcds cums 365,000 68 
i idpesaiensehibwiasapphs 583,000 127 
ara 741,000 137 
Rolled steel...............c0cceeee 567,000 128 


This scale of progress is a social document of the improved 
welfare of the whole population of the North-East Coast. 
For the investor, too, there are clear indications that fur- 
ther advances will be made, although they can hardly 
maintain the very high-geared rate of improvement re- 
corded since 1933. Costs, indeed, are rising, not only for 
hour, but also for rail and seaborne freights. These same 
lactors, indeed, were stressed by the chairman of South 
Durham Steel and Iron at the company’s meeting on 
Wednesday. The new Dorman Long equipment, particu- 
the coke-ovens at Cleveland, will yield significant 
‘onomies, and the coal mines now enjoy a regulated 
market which clearly benefits such an integrated con- 
vm, If the generous fiscal treatment of the steel industry 
and the construction boom has been primarily responsible 
company’s recovery, it can hardly be gainsaid that, 
technically and financially, the board has seized the 
opportunities which have been sent to them. Nor would 
aly reasonable investor deny the wisdom of their cautious 
ibe policy. The outlook, in short, remains favour- 
oti ether the present price of the ordinary shares 
justified depends on the terms of the new issue and the 
. They stand at 62s. 6d., a rather formid- 

t for any investor who is subject to vertigo. 


* * * 


amy 920Pe and Other Breweries.—Widespread re- 
aa) 18 the keynote of recent brewery results, for out of 
i ting this week only Wenlock Brewery shows a 

: setback. Other companies, mostly medium- 


i 


the preliminary figures in the Economist of November 28th, 
it was shown that the recent acquisition of Nalder and 
Collyer prevents an exact comparison of profits, but Ind 
Coope and Allsopp now ranks among the millionaire profit 
earners. Over £200,000 of the increase shown in the accom- 
panying table is in trading profit, while £18,500 arises from 
higher interest and dividends. The rise in general expenses 
is mainly due to an increase from {98,199 to £173,331 in 
compensation fund and taxes. 


Years ended Sept. 30th, 
1934 1935 1936 


£ £ £ 

Bebe BME eo site ecdiec isa iibes celine 626,673 842,049 1,061,650 
CRAG cc cicnctdncccrandiocdsisigontion 52,055 71,307 84,280 
Other expemses...............ccceeesereeees 93,580 126,135 203,955 
Debenture interest and redemption . 89,233 151,995 155,234 
Preference dividend ...........ss.seeee0s 52,974 75,140 89,352 
Ordinary stock— 

TOPE sn. ccececte sev cctuvbcesececodécbodes 338,831 417,472 528,829 

Ne Ee 229,356 285,917 350,610 

NN Fey ctverccntineestcecsenrsncnnennes 33°2 36-5 41-5 

FE bein csecesavpacPbessnnceuneniotiens 224+ 25 27}3* 
RARRTVED ccccseecavecpeccceyspcocscectevessne 82,906 111,165 157,901 
Cotrer Fer WOe cp ons cncsevertocsines <peepeics 339,060 359,450 379,768 


+ 6 per cent. interim on £874,218; final on £1,475,698. 
* 7} per cent. interim on {1,475,698 ; final on £1,745,698. 


The dividend represents a similar proportion of the amount 
earned, and consequently the general reserve allocation is 
comfortably doubled at £100,000, while property reserve 
provision is only slightly lower at £57,901. The balance 
sheet is no less eloquent of the growth of the undertaking. 
Fixed assets at {6,887,790 have increased by more than 
£900,000 and shares in subsidiary companies are nearly 
£100,000 higher at {£1,374,423. The {1 ordinary shares, 
standing at 126s. 3d., yield £4 7s. per cent. and still 
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carry an equity in the fruits of recent amalgamations. Other 
companies which record the satisfactory improvement of 
15 per cent. in profits include Cobbold and Company, who 
have earned {72,957 against £63,342, and distribute the 
greater part of the increase; Robert Deuchar’s, whose 
profits are {114,237 against {97,890, and who pay the 
double dividend of 20 per cent., tax free, and yet have an 
earnings margin of 34.3 per cent. to place to reserve; and 
Hewitt Brothers whose profits have increased from {128,481 
to {147;423, but are content to raise the dividend by I per 
cent. to 15 per cent., and to place as much as {17,000 
to reserves. Moderate improvement is shown by Bentley's 
Yorkshire Breweries, who put most of the increase of 
{£14,609 in profits to property improvements reserve. The 
regular progress of Warwicks and Richardsons in earnings 
and dividends continues, and although Offilers Brewery 
profits of {84,210 show an increase of only £2,989, the 
dividend is raised by 2} per cent. to 27} per cent.—an 
increase which is readily afforded when 58.8 per cent. 1s 
earned for the equity. 


* * a 


United Molasses Report.—This concern, which 
presents its shareholders with a well-devised statement of 
combined group results, together with a consolidated 
balance sheet, still finds the molasses market difficult. The 
full report confirms our interpretation of the preliminary 
statement, a fortnight ago, but it records that profits on 
molasses were over £100,000 lower than in 1934-35, and 
that the increase in trading profits of over {60,000 is solely 
attributable to increased tanker earnings. Consequently, 
the jump of ro per cent. in earnings to 21.7 per cent. is due 
to the greatly reduced amount expended on the redemption 
of the remaining 4 per cent. debenture stock. Our table 
below shows that the usual one-third margin between 
earnings and cash dividends has again been approximately 
preserved : — 


Years to September 30 


1934 1935 1936 
£ - £ 
Trading profit ............0.0.-s0+ 605,049 652,384 716,186 
Total revenue ....................- 705,433 774,202 831,586 
General expenses, fees, and 

icon aide hon caehcvon 84,218 83,610 84,220 
Depreciation .........-..+4-s0ese0++ 253,490 270,000 262,000 
INE «cider ds deberestcteccbdbece Ae can 30,000 
EN SS ae 4,000 8,000 20,000 
Debenture interest and re- 

GOD, op cencncnccsesenccsecsses 191,003 178,965 56,298 
Preference dividends ............ 57,188 58,125 57,656 
Ordinary shares :— 

| al et 115,534 175,502 321,412 

Ee is can sespadie 75,194 120,311 207,148 

BRE Ee cs Gnutncesccceccepeceee 9-2 11-7 21-7 

a en. cccccececenes 6 8 14 
PRRGONUD nce tidcnddesdideccinesbin. hie 80,000 110,000 
Carried forward .................. 70,025 45,216 49,480 


The report underlines two points affecting profits and divi- 
dends. First, it is again emphasised that the prevailing 
rate of depreciation for the group’s fleet—which cost 
£303,678, compared with £297,608 for 1934-35—will suffice 
to write off the fleet to scrap value in about six years, 
although the nineteen tank vessels, with their average age 
of 7} .years, are fit for another twelve years’ economic 
working. The directors, however, intend to maintain the 
present rate while profits remain at their present level. 
Secondly, the conditions of the molasses market faced the 
company with a dilemma last year. Cuban production 
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from surplus cane relieved the 


supplies, but owing to its higher distillation shortage 
to keen competition, profit neil have Gali, a4 


the current year, though offset in other dj 
vestors must therefore inquire whether the maj b 
in freight rates has not already occurred, acta 
above all, will regulate the company’s earni —e 
current year. The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares stand 

to yield £3 18s. 6d. per cent. vee at 236, 


* * * 


Railway Wages and Costs.—The Associa : 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, which ot! 
accept the award of the National Railway Wages Tribu 
of last August, is now pursuing its independent claim fy, 
a six-hour day, a standard week of 36 hours, abolition oj 
“‘ spread-over ’’ turns, additional Sunday pay, and ty 
weeks’ paid holiday. This week's proceedings before ty 
Railway Staff National Tribunal have been more en} 
ing regarding the cost of these proposals than upon the 
wisdom of claiming revisions of service conditions estimated 
to cost {9,704,000 in a full year. The case submitted on 
behalf of the companies was that this claim could hardy 
be treated seriously, since the total traffic increase for 1936 
would cover little more than half that sum. Interesi 
light, however, was thrown upon other elements of Costs 
which are tending to increase. Expenditure on coal and 
raw materials, for example, is rising rapidly owing to the 
expiration of earlier contracts, and the 1935 quantities at 
present prices would involve an additional expenditure of 
£2 millions. In relation to the earnings possibilities for the 
year which is now closing, investors can attempt a rough 
computation of gross increases saved “‘ net.’’ Increased 
traffics and costs broadly cancelled out during the fint 
half of the year. Since then, the increase in traffics has 
been of the order of £2} millions, and might be {3 millions 
by the end of the year. Increased wages, however, wil 
have required between £500,000 and {600,000, while the 
increase in coal and materials costs was estimated at this 
week’s hearings to amount to £366,000 for the half-year. 
On present indications, indeed, it would seem improbable 
that more than 1} per cent. can be earned on L.MLS. ordin- 
ary, or more than one-half of one per cent. on Southen 
deferred. Great Western 3 per cent. dividend, very prob 
ably, may be short earned to the extent of }-1 per cent, 
while ‘‘ Berwick ’’ second preference will have difficulty in 
earning more than 1 per cent. These estimates, with only 
three weeks of the railways’ year still to elapse, can 
be significantly affected by the traffics still to come. But 
with an increase of {2 millions in coal and materials costs 
and the possibility of pressure from the Unions next yea, 
the investor cannot be satisfied that full-blooded recovery 
is yet in sight. 










* * * 


Aircraft Results.—The narrow basis of yester-yeats 
speculative boom in aircraft shares is now being re 
Apart from the Hawker and Handley Page results, : 
industry has made a poor profits exhibition during rv. 
weeks, which has not been improved, this week, by 
Westland Aircraft and Pobjoy Airmotors’ results. 
former report has covered a fifteen months + Phi 
and shows net profits of merely £4,258, ° oe 
£1,008 was earned before the business was ©... 
porated. In relation to prospectus te 
result is unsatisfactory, for the company took over 
established works and had already achieved success ‘ 
its prototypes. There was, accordingly, every prospect 
satisfactory profits. Pending the chairman Se First, 
next Tuesday, investors may pene march . 
the Air Ministry’s contract officers ine, 
with the company, or the new Army oe machine 
which was developed during the year, may ot 
heavy expenditure. Secondly, are the a oa has b 
affect the course or the terms of the merger Westiand. 
market gossip for some weeks? Compared 
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December 12, 1936 
ults have no portentous significance. The 
the Pobjoy period of eighteen months has borne the cost 
tra change-over from civil to military engine sub- 
work. The report is eloquent regarding the turn- 
f the current year, and states that the factory ‘‘ is 
ae ont profitable basis.’’ Since incorporation, 
se ompeny has discharged the liabilities of the vendor 
the but these exceeded the amount warranted by 
ey: Pobjoy still shows a relatively satisfactory 
that © ts position, if the substantial stocks are included, 
net Ta oeae in turnover, it would appear, may require 
but — urther resources. These results give special. im- 
poodles to next week’s meetings and justify the semi- 
“hastened share levels which now prevail. 


* * * 


anies’ Prosperity. — Both Malayan Tin 
ne its associate, Southern Malayan, fared par- 
ticularly well in the year to June last. Indeed, with the 
recently announced final distribution of 22} per cent., the 
former company increased its dividend to the record total 
of 80 per cent. These results were due to the treatment of 
an increased yardage of higher grade material, even though 
the tin ore realised £133 per ton against {141. The sum of 
20,670 is written off fixed assets, compared with only 
oe for the previous year, leaving the increased balance 
of £74,000 to go forward. Of the company’s area of 2,239 
res, 1,200 acres have been dredged out. Sales of invest- 
ments have reduced the total from £325,380 to £259,870, 
and afe reflected in increased cash holdings of {£155,150 
against {24,890. On the basis of last year’s dividend, the 
shares, now quoted at 45s. 6d. cum Is, od. dividend, show 
a yield of fully 9 per cent. The Southern Malayan results 
for the past two years are not really comparable, since the 
company has absorbed Southern Perak during the period. 
As a result of this transaction, the issued capital has been 
increased from {365,000 to £432,500, and some {£82,450 
received as premiums on the new shares was written off 
property and plant. In addition, {20,388 was charged 
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against working costs, and a further {£32,000 was trans- 
ferred from profit and loss: Thus the property nt 


of the amalgamated undertaking now stands in the 

sheet at no higher than £200,000, having been reduced by 
£33,000. Last year’s dividends total 45 per cent., and the 
shares now yield 7} per cent., only 920 acres having been 
dredged out of approximately 4,887 acres owned. Tronoh 
has declared a further interim dividend of 12} per cent., 
bringing the total distribution to 40 per cent., while 
Southern Tronoh, with a 7} per cent. payment, has dis- 
tributed 15 per cent. to date. The Kamunting report dis- 
closes reduced profits, owing to rising costs and reduced 
valuation per ton of ore. This company, like Pattani, was 
able to maintain its dividend, and the current year’s pros- 
pect is considerably improved. 


* * * 


Rand December Dividends.—The revised South 
African mining taxation has worked to the advantage of 
the majority of the companies, although in one or two 
cases—for example, New Modderfontein and Van Ryn 
Deep—the burden has fallen more heavily than before. 
Although the average gold price has been lower than 
in 1935, the companies have aimed, where practicable, at 
maintaining or increasing their profits by expansion of the 
scale of operations rather than by the treatment of higher- 
grade ore—although the latter policy was, in fact, some- 
what encouraged by the new taxation. Consequently, 
the dividend declarations so far available make an irre- 
gular showing. The final rate on Robinson Deep ‘‘ B ’’ 
shares exceeds market expectations, although the capital 
now ranking is higher than that of six months ago. An 
accident on the Simmer and Jack property towards the end 
of the June half-year reduced the profits and necessi- 
tated a cut in the already rather small distribution. Condi- 
tions have since become normal, and the year’s total shows 
little change. It is satisfactory that the Sub Nigel has been 
able to maintain the increased rate paid in respect of the 
first half of the current year. The incidence of taxation 
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upon Luipaards Vlei is evident in the dividend distribution. 
In the “‘ Johnnies ’’ group, Government Areas, Lang- 
laagte and Van Ryn Deep have repeated the reduced 
dividends of six months ago. Taking the two half-years 
together, the decline, as compared with the 1935 total, 
looks appreciable. The general expectation that Rand- 
fontein would raise its December rate, if only to the extent 
of 3d. per share, has been disappointed. Nevertheless, the 
year’s total of 5s. compares with 4s. for the previous year. 
The payments are set out in the following table: — 
Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 


1935 1935 1936 1936 1936 
Gold Fields Group 


Luipaards Vlei ......... -/3 -/9 -/6 -/6 1/- 
Robinson Deep “B”’ 1/6 2/9 2/- 2/6 4/6 
Simmer and Jack...... —/3 -/6 —/14 -/4 ~/5$ 
eee 8/- 16/- 9/- 9/- 18/- 
“ Johnnies " Group 
Government G.M. Areas 3/- 6/- 2/9 2/9 5/6 
Langlaagte Estate ... 2/- 4/- 1/6 1/6 3/- 
New State Areas ...... 2/6 5/- 3/- 3/- 6; 
Randfontein ............ 2/- 4/- 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Van Ryn Deep _...... 3/- 6/- 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Witwatersrand Gold 2/- 4/- 2/- 2/6 4/6 
General Mining Group 
Van Ryn Gold ......... 2/- 4/- 2/- 1/6 3/6 
West Rand Cons. ord. 1/6 2/6 1/- /6 2/6 
Do. deferred . £2/5/9  f4/5/— £6/10/9 


As expected, the increased earnings of the West Rand 
permit the company to maintain its dividend on the 
ordinary, and the deferred shares now rank for their first 
year’s dividend. The distributions of the Anglo-American 
group for the past half-year are broadly maintained. 
Brakpan pays ts. 6d. as before, while Daggafontein is to 
distribute 1s, 3d. on the 5s. shares—the same as the com- 
parable rate on the former {1 shares. Springs pays 
1s. 5¢d. against 1s. 6d., and West Springs maintains its 
rate of Is. per share. The Anglo-American dividend, how- 
ever, is raised from 2s. to 3s. per share, while Anglo- 
American Investment pays a first dividend of Is. 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—The reports of 63 other 
companies are analysed on page 561. Substantially better 
conditions in Australia are reflected in the increase from 
£13,217 to £47,244 in the profits of Australian Pastoral 
Company and in the conversion of a loss of £62,031 made 
the previous year by Scottish Australian Company into a 
profit of {25,451. Glass Houghton and Castleford 
Collieries, who made an issue of capital some months ago, 
have earned well over twice the profits for the previous 
nine-month period. The ten rubber company results pub- 
lished this week include considerable improvements by 
Rubber Estates of Malaya, Sembilan Estates and 
Stoughton (Perak). The full report of Harrods (Buenos 
Aires) confirms the preliminary statement made recently. 
Trust companies continue to make only modest progress. 
London Scottish American, for instance, have earned 
£54,598 against £51,184, and North American Trust 
£109,552, as compared with {106,109. Avon India 
Rubber, whose profits amount to £38,948 against £51,976, 
have experienced this setback despite increasing sales. This 
the directors attribute to fluctuating raw material prices 
unfavourably affecting the forward bought position. 
Booker Brothers McConnell are raising their dividend from 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent., having earned £77,146 against 
£55,380. The amount earned for the equity of Coventry 
Gauge and Tool is practically unchanged at £13,976, but 
the 7} per cent. dividend is the first for some years. The 
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Recognizing the demand of both private investors and 
financial institutions in Europe for first-hand advice 
regarding American securities and the cyclical trend 
of the American Stock Market, Major L. L. B. Angas 
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tablished as Investment Counsel in America, is pre- 
pared ‘o accept enquiries regarding this service. 
Accounts managed ; portfolios supervised 
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report refers to a 58 per cent. increase in sas, 
Moderate improvement ts recorded by R i Total sales 
and Company, with profits of £64,467, and a pr Heap, 
of just over £1,000 by Ilford, Lid., who repeat thane 
cent. dividend. India Rubber Guttapercha have we 
£66,137 against £51,186; the directors in their Ve eamed 
to the progress of the Silvertown building. Teer aude 
profits of Manbré and Garton show a moderate £3502 
ment on the £321,736 earned in the Previous year 
siderable progress has been made by Sussex Bri 
by Waterlow and Sons, who pay the same dividends of 4 
per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. . 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week. 
of this issue will be found the reports of the on 
company meetings: —British Overseas Bank, Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial ani 
Overseas), Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navioat 
Ansell’s Brewery, Associated Equipment, Timothy White 
and Taylors, J. Brockhouse and Company, Barton and 
Sons (1935), British Tyre and Rubber, Tobacco Securities 
Trust, Great Boulder Mining and Finance, New Zealani 
Loan and Mercantile Agency, Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Gold Coast Selection Trust, Marlu Gold Mining Areas 
Rhodesian Corporation, Anglo-Ecuadorian | Oilfielés 
British Burmah Petroleum and Anglo-Transvaal Consoli. 
dated Investment. At the British Overseas Bank meeting 
Mr Arthur Gairdner discussed the problems created for the 
banker by State interference with business. The Hon, 
Alexander Shaw’s comments at the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation meeting are considered in a Note on 
page 534. At the Ansell’s Brewery meeting the chairman 
enumerated some of the developments in progress. Mr 
C. W. Reeve, at the Associated Equipment meeting, said 
that higher trading profits were due to the increased sales 
but considered the amount of profit per unit as being still 
too small. Mr Philip E. Hill, addressing Timothy Whites 
and Taylors shareholders, commented on the adverse effect 
of the poor summer season on their seaside branches. At 
the British Tyre and Rubber meeting the chairman ex- 
pressed regret that no measure of agreement on a volun- 
tary limitation of tyre output had yet been achieved within 
the industry. At the J. P. Brockhouse and Company 
meeting, Mr J. T. Brockhouse emphasised that the firm 
had no wish to rest on its laurels, but on the contrary felt 
it appropriate further to extend the scope of the company’s 
enterprise. Attention was being turned towards still 
further expansion, order books to-day showing better pros 
pects than ever before. Mr J. E. Hodgkin at the first 
Barton and Sons (1935) meeting explained the companys 
work of co-ordinating its various activities, and in repott- 
ing the acquisition of interests in two companies, said that 
the wisdom of purchasing works at Netherton had already 
been proved. At the Rhodesian Corporation meeting, the 
chairman referred to the Fred mine, which, in spite of a 
decreased profit, was now giving better values at the “oy 
levels. Mr Claude de Bernales summarised the progress 0 
certain of the Great Boulder Mining and Finance — 
and referred in particular to the Yellowdine mine. “4 
chairman of British Burmah Petroleum declared = 
company had reached a turning-point in its yee the 
extraordinary meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated, . 
chairman explained that the purpose of the meeting was 
authorise a cash return to shareholders of a — socad 
capital. Mr H. E. R. Williamson, at the Anglo-Ecuacont 
Oilfields meeting, referred with satisfaction to the an 
strides made by consumption in spite of higher Prscotland 
increased output. At the Commercial Bank 0 ee 
meeting, the Governor were’ poet, + 

rogramme temporarily obscur' e ne 
aiewige trade odtleth. Mr H. L. Melville Triton 
Barclays Bank (D. C. O.) meeting, pointed to the tes had 
of faith in gold, which recent currency Catto, at th 
strengthened rather than weakened. Lord the difficlti 
Tobacco Securities Trust meeting, discussed At the 
arising from the activities of a sub-subsidiary’ the 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment snail 
chairman referred to activity in trying to Mr H. 6. 
sions of the Witwatersrand series in new areas. discussed 
Latilla, at the Gold Coast Selection Trust eer jncot 
the Bremang Gold Dredging Company, 
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ted a5 2 separate unit. At the Marlu Gold Mining 
pora! eeting, he described the progress of the programme 
Areas ™ down four units of the treatment plant. Mr 
for lay Brown, at the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Harold meeting, expressed satisfaction that the company 
eT begin to clear up preference dividend arrears. 
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tHE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 





TICKET | Account 
DEcEMBER 1 DECEMBER 17 
Tue market's reactions, this week, have again proved that the 


settlement of the crisis, no matter how regrettable its nature, is 
onic after prolonged uncertainty. A foretaste of Thursday’s 
one was experienced on Tuesday, when a settlement of 
~- sort was canvassed. But the ‘‘ House,” prepared by 
rharsday’s press for an Act of Abdication, aeowes that it 

Se ood deal of its “spring,” and after some 
oe sacking down of prices, the bargain hunters were 

eee trend of oy Bt = “ -_ of — 

‘sed in Notes on pages and 533. Conditions have, 
deni Tecteated—-a weak agg by partial 
: mid-week relapse, and, on Thursday, a general 
A ce emmentous news which yet put an end to uncertainty. 
These see-saw movements have been evident in every section 
ofthe market. Gilt-edged, for example, opened } to ? lower, 
icked up well on Tuesday (when Old Consols were a full point 
higher), lost fractions up to } of a point in mid-week and 
recovered most of this setback on Thursday. 

In the foreign market, Brazilian bonds enjoyed some early 
support, with the F unding issues prominent, but there was 
considerable mid-week profit-taking. European issues were 
steady, a rally in German bonds being held fairly well. 
Japanese bonds staged a mid-week rise, but the recent interest 
in Chinese issues had evaporated. 

Home rails opened with no spirit, and were unable to find 
any, The market was inclined to treat the locomotive men’s 
demands (discussed on page 536) with some seriousness, and 
the only recovery in Tuesday’s rather brighter market was 
in LMS. ordinary. The response to quite fair traffics was 
oly temporary, for the market gradually lost colour on 
Wednesday. Foreign rails remained firm, although Wednes- 
day's closing prices were not at the best. The fractional falls, 
however, did not extinguish the whole of the previous rise in 
the leading Argentine stocks. 

Business in the industrials market has followed the fortunes 
of other sections, under the general influence of the constitu- 
tional crisis. Eyes have been turned more to the comings and 
goings between London and Fort Belvedere than to the 
markets. The iron and steel group was easier at the beginning 
of the week, with Dorman Long a bright exception in antici- 
pation of the meeting. A slightly brighter condition prevailed 
on Tuesday, but there was no substantial improvement until 
— afternoon. Dorman Long continued to improve 

meeting on the new issue forecast. Aircraft issues 
were a little firmer on Tuesday than on other days, and similar 
conditions prevailed in the motor group, although movements 
in all cases were small. Crompton-Parkinson led the way 
downward among electrical equipment issues at the beginning 
- the week. Electricity supply shares gained on the figures 

electricity output in November. 

wien eo of the market moved in the same fluctuating 
, and there were very few features of special importance. 
P.and ©, deferred gained on news of the hoanediags Sidantion 
Suez Canal dues. International Combustion were strong on 
the increased distribution, and there were one or two small 
mprovements in mid-week in the miscellaneous industrials 


The oil market opened the week firmly, largely owing to the 
hope that the chief companies would follow the lead of a few 
dent producers in America in raising crude oil 
faa The disappointment of this hope and the consequent 
in New York did not react upon London, the possi- 
bility of future action not being dismissed. There was con- 
moet: V activity in Trinidad Leaseholds, and firm prices in 
but not on = mid-week, — ree ho mo 
seriously, the immediate cause being that Continen 
bayers turned » og aang 
a bbers, the response to the rise of the commodity 
bid per lb. was not overwhelming, the thoughts of 
Pema ators, like those in other markets, being elsewhere. 
ctiely, however, could not hold the market down 
— Prices went ahead calmly under the stimulus of 
vmminating Later the market was a little more 
“ket itself go: demand broadened, and the air of 
share and prudence that has lately hung around 
javestment was less noticeable. By mid-week, 


Ss 
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the general uneasiness did not leave prices untouched, but 
liquidation was not appreciable. Nothing happened to arouse 
the tea shares market from its state of coma. 

Somewhat heavy conditions continued in the mining 
market, which like all others had to endure the period of 
waiting as best it could. Its morale came reasonably well out 
of the test, it apparently being safe enough to do nothing. 
Tuesday brought a noticeably better sentiment, many prices 
ending up slightly higher, but there was no real public demand 
to take advantage of the market’s brighter mood. Rhodesians 
were more active than of late, and some good West African 
reports proved a stimulus, short-lived but noticeable while it 
lasted. Wednesday started fairly well, but the feeling of 
Suspense became more oppressive, and prices were allowed to 
sag by degrees. De Beers preferred fell in spite of the 
announcement of the payment of arrears. 

The tone on the Paris Bourse was dull, though prices resisted 
the effects of political uncertainties fairly well. Business in 
Berlin and Amsterdam was unusually quiet, an exception in 
the latter centre being rubber share quotations, which on 
Monday responded to the increasing commodity price. 


_ “FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange List 


sehiter-meapygneatenieagliaeieameeiamaemannes 
wre Dee. 3| Dec. 4 | pee. 7 | Des | De 9] be. 10 
934 


Govt. and Municipal} 5,957 1,071 1,096 1,200 








etc....... 5,931 1,055 1,039 1,092 
Comm. and Ind.*... | 25,633 4,231 3,930 4 484 
Banks and Ins....... 3,325 564 624 
MineS........000-c00e0e 7,422 1,305 1,092 1,191 
GEE : etsiduaicheianennes 321 237 238 220 
Rubber and Tea... 2,461 460 880 
Total......... 52,050 8,839 8,419 9,691 
Corres. day 1935... eee 9,385 9,513 | 11,495 ’ 
Ss: Sss-essttsetssssteste sess 
* Including Steels and Breweries. 


REVISED “‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL 
ORDINARY SHARES, (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


tense ssennsessesssesensensssenseiseninseisinselasenspeimnnsienensocsessiesennsnssue 
Highestt| Lowes | Dec. | Dec. 4 | Dec? | vee.8 | Dee. | Des. 10 
124-9 107-4 119-7 | 120-00 | 119-1 120-7 | 119-1 | 120.9 


¢ November 18, $ January 2, 








FRM ioe! ANN Ail 
> Know America 
as its Leaders do « « « 


If you are interested in American 
securities or markets, you know how 
important it is to keep informed on 
fe American affairs—intimately, accurately, 
E currently, You know that much can be 
F gained through up-to-date information 
and reliable analyses of conditions. 


By reading The Wall Street Journal, 
you utilise America’s largest, most effi- 
ie cient organisation on business, financial 
i and economic news. You keep in closest 
touch with all significant developments. 
You get your information from the same 
source that America’s ablest industrialists 
and bankers get theirs. 
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Send for free specimen copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. Ask for 
subscription or advertising rates. 
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** FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 


Highest | Lowestt | Dee. | pee | De 7 | Dee.8 | Dec. 9 = 


136-6 | 136-8 









138-8 136-2 136-9 | 136-9 





¢ February 10. 2 September 23. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





THOROUGHLY quiet conditions prevailed on Wall Street during 
the first half of the present week, as during last week, and only 
in mid-week were there signs of any life. Among the reasons 
for the lull were the much discussed labour troubles present or 
expected, the end of the dividend season, and perhaps more 
particularly the fear of various actions by the authorities to 
restrain speculation. Coming at the end of the year, when 
adjustments are being made by investors with an eye to their 
capital profits tax liabilities, suggestion of restraints may be 
as effective as the restraints themselves. Business news is as 
good as ever, as is evidenced by the /ron Age estimate that 
steel mill activity for the current week was 76-5 per cent. of 
capacity, and by an increase of 13-9 per cent. in electricity 
output over the corresponding week of last year. For a 
moment at the end of last week an increase in crude oil prices 
led to hopes of an increase in oil security prices, but interest 
died away this week. Opening of preliminary hearings on 
extension of the emergency rail surcharges led to a good 
recovery in railroad securities in mid-week, when motor and 
metal issues were also lively. 


oS. —"y Poe, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, Dec. 10, 
1936 1936 1936 
eee (Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 
— mit 
42 4. sy) —i(is«~ METAB 20... ccccccccces ‘ x 
SORE anni A 22} a hsyene nesesosesece 122 1228 124} 
SL ae 53 54g 544 ectric Autolite.. 44 435 44 
Sasite.....; 13 13} 13} General Motors ... 68 684 69 
a. Ohio 6a 68 Hudson Motor Car 19} ist 19 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pi. 992 41% 42 SD orn 18% 
lilinois Central ... 233 24] 25 > Motors ...... 17 16 165 
N.Y. Central ...... 42h 44h 4S eee teerias 8 i Lie 
Nor. Pac. ......... 2 ee ~~~ | 
PennsyivaniaR.R. 40$ 41; 41; «= Boring Airplane... S48 3535 
mom. 2 & Oo Pees. © 6 
South * 22 23, «244 nited Aircraft ... 26 27% a 
Union Pac. ...... 139} 130° 131 Air Reduction oe 8 678 
‘Greyhound etna 7 Ee" ' 
ie ex Div 1 131 132 
Now 166 1% kos Coste... 117} 120 421 
senas. Seseagts. = 16} 16 
2. Utilities and Union Carbide ... 1023 cook lee 
Communications U.S. Ind. Alcohol 39 39 40 
Am. Waterworks. 255 25% AlllisChalmers ... 68} 71; 72 
*Ctwealth & S’thern 3 34 General Electric... 50 51 51 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) Westinghouse ... 143 145 1 
now Cons. Edison 46 45 45 American Can. ... 119} 118 118 
‘Col. Gas & Electric 17 nt 17 A bh... 84 34 344 
Elec. Bond & Share 21 Caterpillar ......... 90 89 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 11 11 i Cont. Can. ....... et 66] 
North American 31 31 31 I l Rand ... 134 133 134 
Pao. Gas & Electric od Intntl. Harvester.. =| 
Pac. Lighting ; 48 “ 47 Johns Manville ; 140 142 142xd 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 7 %  ComPoodecs,. 715. ool ae 
: ¢ a ucts ... 71h 69; 70 
United Gas imp. 1 1 144 ee an MOE ; 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 1878 1 1 Gen. Am. Transpt. 

Int. Tel. and Tel. 1 eet 12} Alticd Mille ilaadeie 3 304 3 
Western Union .. sh Ske Cela of America ] a a) 
nosssdbboaaees A 38 
Radio B Pret.New 7. 77 7 Colgate Palmolive : = 

ex Div. 172 173 18 
Gillette aes ie 
cccccosesbce 15 
8. Extractive Kelvinator ......... 22 21 
atest mae ant Lambert Co. ...... 1 : = 
Rolling Milis Loews ........s.0se0: 64xd 
Seth, Stel... a at 3at 20th Ce For 36 37 — 
Beth. Steel Pref... a 5. Retasl Trade and 
Republic Steel ... 27 Food 
US. Steel ......... 7 zt a Ww. 64} Sot 65 
US Steel Pret... 1423 1 Co.... 1091 99% 
ex Div. 14 ex Div. 97 97 
American Metal... 48 pe ot United Drug ...... rr 145 
‘American Smelting 95 96 97 Walgreen ......... 39 ante 
Apaconda ......... 49 Woolworth ....... . 64 67 
Bohn Aluminum... 45 - 263 
a Pasco ... 69 Gen. Foods ....... oo = 40 aot 
ickel ......... Grocery ... 22 
Kennecott ......... st $3 Nat. Biscuit ...... 324 
Patifio Mines ...... 1 a Nat. Dairy ......... 23 
Texas Gulf Sulph. 40340 Standard 6 15 1 
US. Smelt. ...... 9 9 Am. Tobacco B.... 100 
eeten at a pages Myers B... 105; 1 1 
31 eee er ee eres 
46 a7 Reynolds Tob. B, 
‘Shell Union ...... 25: 26 National Distillers 1 
Shell Union Pref. 125 125} Schenley Distillers 52§ 524 
Socony Vacuum... 1 16 i 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif... 41 Commercia) Credit 7 
Stand. Oil N.J. ost Mat io taf 
Texas Corp, .. Com. Invest. Trust 843 79 78 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
New York, we print the adjoining index Company, iin, 
values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 109) + Ot America 

> Sate. 
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Total, 419 Stocks 
Average yield®..... 


* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (¢) March 1 
November 13th, fork 


at SA fae 
ut 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 
a= 





100, 
Highest® Lowest Dec, 2 | Dec. 3 [De 4 | Dec, 5 [De 2 | mee 
9 
169-6 | 126-2 | 161-8 | 62-8 | 1027 | tre | 1-8 | wet |g 


* November 9th. t January 6a, 
Totat Dgatincs m New Yore 


| Dee. 3 | Pes 4 | Dee | pee? | Deco |e, 


Stock a 
Shares (No. ) | 2,040 2,150 1,000 1,680 1 


(Thous. $)... | 13,380 | 16,570 6,990 | 11,970 13,600 we 
(Thous.) ..... 489 641 288 482 5a) a 
. 


Two hour session, 








CAPITAL ISSUES 





No fewer than ten prospectuses have made their appearance 
this week, but the number of substantial public issues isa 
matter for a finger or two, rather than both hands. Th 
largest issue is of 4} per cent. first debenture stock o 
Associated British Properties. This concern acquires from 
Associated Cinema Properties 53 cinema properties recently 
built or acquired for the development of Associated British 
Picture Corporation’s business. The latter concern wil 
rent these properties on terms which cover the debenture 
service 1} times, and will pay all management expenses. 
In short, this is a ‘‘ subsidiary ’’ debenture, whose holden 
must look towards the profits of the parent concer 
for their security. At current levels, these earnings art 
sufficient to provide satisfactory cover, but the past record 
shows considerable fluctuations. The flotation of the new 
company, in fact, must be regarded as a vehicle specifically 
designed for marketing the debenture stock, and the latter 
is of a more speculative character than a seasoned 
industrial issue. Similar conditions of security attach t 
the guaranteed debentures and notes of Simpson (Piccadily| 
whose service is guaranteed for the next three years by 
S. Simpson, Ltd., a wholesale clothing concern in North 
London. Thecurrent earnings level of the guarantor coves 
the debenture and note service less than three tims 
There are risks in the successful establishment of new 
West End stores, however, and for the present the spec 
lative elements in two issues warrant the relatively high 
rates of interest which they carry. Badenoch Rubber Estat 
is the first rubber concern to be floated for a consid 
period. The earnings prospects of the ordinary share 
under present conditions, are in accord with ne 
but not extravagantly, valued shares of existing compass. 
A further South African concern, Dunswart Iron and Stet, 
makes a mixed offer of 5} per cent. preference shares! 
{1 ordinary shares, the latter at 41s. 6d. per share | a 
The business is now in process of expansion, 40 
quently the difference between the 8} per cent. ticipated 
yield on past profits and 13} per cent. on os Britis 
earnings must be recognised as contingent. T nana 
investor, moreover, is already fairly extensively im Pro- 
in the prospects of South African recovery. tional type 
perties is a property-holding concern of a dwelling: 
with mixed assets of office buildings, flats, more us 
houses. Intending subscribers could have m e ; 
of the profits estimate if a fuller indication | 

regarding the state of lettings on the various on 8 
for it is framed, like the valuation of the properties, 

“ fully-let ” basis. There remain, finally, four 

on behalf of companies whose capitals TaMG® sig 
£50,000 and £75,000. Of these, General 
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Mg 2), Pages, Lid. (to be dealt in on the 
+ Ine, company (Ree) and J. Berry and Sons offer their 
ia wancheste ares at premiums varying between 50 and 100 


opdinary arnings yield bases of 10 to 14} per cent. 
i per cents, — recovery " businesses, and their very 
All ar f size may involve difficulties of dealing and 
8) im Me iitation © wd buffer during times of falling profits. 
provide S vies is of interest largely to Liverpool investors 


—— Dinmor : ired have an indifferent fits 
ings acquire pro 
uy . and the ane offer of 4 per cent. debenture stock, 
ohn! record. has been made at par to holders of Atlantic and 
25 due 1957, ailway 5 per cent. guaranteed mortgage bonds. 


“Mina, Ma Northwest Raviny. ; ly” have b blish 
} “ information only ave been published 
+a, ements eG. Brown and Company, A. E. Jenks and 
vo ths 0 Grand Union Canal Carrying, and Cortonwood 
eommber to, fa nd Vitacream, Ltd. 


Collieries, an 
26 = 10) 
ae ISSUES OF THE WEEK 
. 8 | Dey 5, 1936, including conversions, Old Basis, £459,511,421. 
i wuaty | . $, 1996, excluding conversions, Old Basis, £233,878,960. 
jauary | 1 ember 5, 1996, including conversions, New Basis, £529,255,042. 
2-4 103-4 : to December 5, 1936, excluding conversions, New Basis, {386,744,140. 
ne, i Sales National Savings Certificates, week ended December 5, 1936, Dr. £50,000. 
“TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Nominal New 
nn, “me = Money 
_ | Des a Pla svcsecsssssssnsenscnceccensnensssecs 4,430,000 1,300,000 3,191,000 
Te rcelders OO eons coceee eee eeene 6,286,387 4,066,578 3,025,816 
fiock Exchange Introduction ............... ,635,000 < 4,879,325 
Wiremiaton 40 DOO) ocecccccscssscccesssseesnes 5,269,782 ol 71,346,781(c) 
| Sai BW eiedes Woolworth fF. W.) and Company bonus issue of 15,000,000 new 5s. ordinary 
| 1540 aacat a market price 0 £4} = £67,500,000. 
64 Cy) Raised— Total offered for Subscription— 
ea Catal Including Excluding Including Excluding 





Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
jaoary | to date— £ £ £ 


Mts (New Basis) 617,014,542 469,137,062 | Whole year (Old Basis) — 

iu (01d Basis) 464,827,999 240,045,776 | 1935 ... 548,351,383 236,147,637 
ig (New Basis)* 692,498,796 352,337,711 | 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
188 (01d Basis) 544,201,317 232,624,159 | 1933 ... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
Jasury | to date (Old Basis) — 


) . 
ae ails 406,352,595 166,554,196 | 1992 ... 2,699,684,265a 188,909,963 
8. 465,010,067 243,575,565 | 1928 ... | 683,000,056 369,058,073 
8 538,263,908 925 












December 14, 
nds, The 
e stock of Mature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
uires from 
recen Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
cs : tly January 1 to date— 
ted British 1996 (New Basis)...... 172,501,683 39,856,981 256,778,398 469,137,062 
ncern will 1996 (Old Basis) ...... 149,525,116 22,883,647 67,637,013 240,045,776 
1985 (New Basis)...... 192,034,465 47,242,281 113,060,965 352,437,711 
debenture 1985 (Old Basis) ...... 166,156,571 30,520,491 35,947,097 232,624,159 
hold 1928 ssssevsseseeeeeeee 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
ose holders iii ncleane. 064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
t concert aM ee 102,769,300 21,481,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
enings. an Sieietssieincaese 200,00 1,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
past PUBLIC OFFERS 


fimpeon (Piccadilly).—Issue at par of £250,000 4} per cent. 
furanteed first mortgage debenture stock and £150,000 54 per 
at guaranteed notes. Stock: first charge on Piccadilly leasehold 





(Piccadilly) funateed by S. Simpson, Ltd. Notes (part of £200,000) similarly 
e years by unsecured but charges cannot be created except to 
a in North My cues bankers’ advances; redeemable from 1940 at 103 
ntor cores taking fund or at 105 on notice, or in 1965 at 103. Company 


men’s clothing store) is a subsidiary of guarantor 







nree times clothiers. Proceeds 

. . to repay loans. Guarantor 
nt of nev BE immays net assets, £299,283 (stock, £115,071); profits after 
the spec ee BLMo as, °° April 30th: 1934, £60,639; "1935, £72,358; 
tively high mit oo § months to October 31, 1936, £30,019. Company's 
bber Estat months to October 3ist, Dr. £11,843, after capitalising 
onsiderable 10th, expenditure. Lists closed 10 a.m., 
——- Danot Quarries. 
onfidently, Issue at par of £50,000 6 per cent. redeemable 


compan. vertible debenture stock. Convertible to 1942 into four 5s. 
shares per £1 stock; redeemable at 105 from 1938 by 


shares and on wings, or from 1942 on three months’ notice. 
re sterling. » but has done no business. Acquires quarries 
and conse payable by sa £113,808; purchase prices, Dinmor, 
+ ening’ by £25,000 cash and 114,600 5s. shares; Flagstaff, 
: ticipated ; oy vendor company’s profits after depreciation : 
anti Ptd EMP Quan? 34,4075: 18 months to June 30, 1936, £3,159. 
‘he terested lege en? idle several years. Application will be made to 
; in Pe Exchange for permission to deal. 

(ae a aattitah Properties, —Issue of £2,000,000 44 per cent. first 
1 b Stock at par. Redeemable at 101}, from 1941 


id Orne or in 1972; or at 103 on notice. Cinema rty 
. leases to parent company, A.B.P. Cheperetna’ wie 


: of 6 
been givet Per cent. of purchase price, also outgoings, repairs 
properties i. ee Corporation’s profits, fo dovwenlatione 
erties, 00 # March 31: 1934, £447,873; 1935, £494,086; 
oops Wo. , Fifty-three Properties valued at £3,025,200, 
. , Associated oe canes Properties for £3,000,000, pay- 
a wing a D oth. 999,900 £1 ordinary shares. Lists 
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ELECTRICAL ENERGY for 


Power, Heating and all industrial Purposes 
on the North - East Coast 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
Carliol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
SITES FOR WORKS Aroly te above eddress for perticolars 
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Badenoch Rubber Estate.—Issue of 175,000 {1 shares at par. 
Acquires estate in Kedah, Malaya, of 6,955 acres (5,234 planted). 
Standard production: 1936, 2,621,418 lbs.; 1937, expected to be 
2,623,094 Ibs. (501 per planted acre). Purchase price, £275,000, 
payable by £150,000 cash and 125,000 shares. Vendor pays expenses 
(say £13,700). At 3d. per Ib. profit, 70 per cent. of standard 
production gives 7.65 per cent. on capital; 100 cent. gives 
10-92 per cent. Lists closed 9.5 a.m., December foth. Heavily 
oversubscribed. 


Page’s, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 500,000 2s. ordi shares at 4s. 
House furnishers, with subsidiaries. Aggregate profits, before 
arr fees, etc., years ending up to June 30: 1934, £9,208; 
1935, £13,505; 1936, £19,077. Net assets, £50,106; purchased for 
£50,000, payable by {48,488 in shares and £1,512 cash. British 
Pacific Trust buy 250,000 shares at 3s. 7}d., and subscribe for 
250,000 at same price (with expenses, 3s. 10.8d. per share offered 


for sale). 
BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Berry (J.) and Sons.—Offer for sale of 400,000 2s. shares at 3s. 
Period reproduction furniture makers. Net assets, £27,455 (stock, 
£10,497), purchased for £39,700 (£12,245 goodwill) payable by 
£20,000 cash and 197,000 2s. shares. Profits, after depreciation, 
before fees, years to June 30th: 1934, £3,213; 1935, £6,942; 
1936, £14,993. Tokenhouse Securities take issue at par (or 
2s. 7-20d. with expenses). Lists closed 9.5 a.m., December 9th. 


Dunswart Iron and Steel Works.—Offer for sale of 95,000 5} per 
cent. cumulative {1 preference shares at 2ls. and 150, £1 
ordinary shares at 41s. 6d. sterling. Incorporated in South Africa; 
works near Johannesburg. Profits (S.A. ¢’s) after depreciation 
and S.A. taxes, years to June 30th: 1934, £28,045; 1935, £34,302; 
1936, £35,680; net assets, June 30th, ,027. Anglo-French 
Consolidated Investment Corporation take issue at {1 per preference 
and 34s. 8d. per ordinary share (including expenses). Lists closed 
9.5 a.m., December 8th. 


General Engineering Company (Radcliffe).—Offer for sale of 
550,000 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. 6d. General engineers, specialising 
in plant for electrical industry and for drying and impregnating 
cables. Profits, after depreciation, years to May 31: 1934, £10,547; 
1935, £4,827; 1936, £13,778; four months to September 30th, 
£5,513. Net assets, £52,818, purchased for £55,000 (goodwill, 
£2,182), payable by 550,000 2s. shares. These shares are taken at 
about 2s. 84d. (or 3s. O}d. with expenses) by Sterling Securities 
Investment, who also subscribe for 99,993 shares at par. 


onal ies, Ltd.—Offer for sale at par of 40,000 6 per 
cent. cumulative {1 preference and 300,000 5s. ordinary shares. 
Acquires and develops properties and estates. Accounts for six 
months to March 31, 1936, show £895 profit (before fees and 
expenses, waived by directors and Connaught Properties, managers). 
Roxburghe House, Ltd., profits, years to March 31: 1934, £1,070; 
1935, £3,188; 1936, £3,361. Gross rentals apprai at £109,839, 
outgoings at £65,606; properties valued at £642,723. ortgages 
(including Langham House), £412,850. Issue is part of 44,407 
preference and 317,000 ordinary shares taken at par for cash by 
Connaught Properties, who pay expenses of offer (£9,157). Lists 
closed 9.5 a.m., December 10th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Brown (E. G.) and Company, Ltd.—lIssued capital 1,000,000 2s. 
ordinary shares and 400,000 5} per cent. cumulative 5s. preference 
shares. Automobile, aircraft and general sheet metal workers; 
established 1912. Net assets, £144,490 acquired for {£200,000 
(good will £55,510), payable by £100,000 cash, 200,000 5s. preference 
and 500,000 2s. ordinary shares. Net profits, after depreciation, 
years to March 3st: 1934, £12,308; 1935, £16,449; 1936, 
£20,901; six months to September 30th, 1936, £15,739. Whitehead 
Industrial Trust, Ltd., take 200,000 preference shares at par 
and 500,000 Ordinary Shares at Is. premium. 


Grand Union Canal Carrying Company, Ltd.—Particulars of issue 
of £250,000 6 per cent. mortgage debenture stock, of which £120,000 
subscribed in 1935 at 98 and remainder now to be issued. Canal 
carriers; incorporated 1929. Stock redeemable by a 2} per cent. 
sinking fund from 1938; at 103 in 1960 or from 1940 on six months’ 
notice. Profits, years to February 28th, after depreciation, before 
debenture interest : 1934, Dr. 1,326; 1935, Dr. £2,841; ten months 
to December 3lst, 1935, Dr. £5,592. Total assets, £159,930 
(goodwill, £4,565). 

Jenks (A. E.) and Cattell, Ltd.—Issued capital 110,000 {1 ordinary 
shares; also 70,000 54 per cent. {1 preference shares redeemable 
by company at 22s. 6d. from 1946 at three months’ notice. Makers 
of sheet metal pressings, etc.; founded 1882. Net assets, £159,823. 
Profits, after depreciation, to early August: 1934, £18,970; 1935, 
£24,692 ; 1936, £30,695. Total assets, £189,520. Messrs. Montagu 
Stanley and Company take the preference shares at 20s. 7}d. 


Cortonwood Collieries, Ltd.—Issue of £120,000 54 per cent. gas 
debenture stock, redeemable by 1958, or by drawings at 102 from 
1938, or from 1940 at 103 at three months’ notice. Messrs Laurence, 


(Continued on page 544) 
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(Continued from page 541) 
Keen and Gardner take issue at 102 and expenses, for 2} per cent. 
commission. Secured on leasehold property (79 years unexpired). 


Vitacream, Ltd.—Capital 500,000 2s. shares. Manufacturers of 
aftificial cream, etc. Formed 1929. Profits, after depreciation, years 
to June 30: 1934, £12,343; 1935, £20,262; 1936, £22,314. Total 
assets, £68,112. (Acquisition, etc., of secret processes, etc., £16,192). 
Leadenhall Securities Corporation take 175,000 shares at 6s. 1}d. 
and expenses (say 2}d. per share). 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd.—lIssue of 300,000 6} per cent. 


cumulative {1 preference shares at 28s. 6d. each. 


Charterhouse Investment Trust.—Shareholders are being offered 
ie > 500,000 {1 ordinary shares at 25s. each in the proportion of one 
for every {2 of ordinary stock held on November 18th. 


Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein).—-The company has made an 
' issue 5 per cent. debentures £900,000 at par in the proportion of 
y £30 of debentures for every 100 shares held on December 3lst. 


Ismay Industries.—Issue of 408,000 ordinary 5s. shares at 7s. 6d. 
per share in the ratio of one new share for every five held. 


Gopeng (Perak) Rubber.—Issue of 1,100,000 2s. shares at 2s. 1}d. 
each to rank for dividend as from January 1, 1937. 


Tarran Industries.—Issue of 500,000 ordinary shares of 2s. to 
ordinary shareholders at 2s. 6d. per share in the proportion of one 
new ordinary share for every three ordinary shares held on 
November 23rd. The new shares will rank pari passu in all 
respects with the existing ordinary shares, but will not participate 
in the dividend payable on December 8th. 


D. Smith and Sons, Ltd.—A further capital bonus distribution 
of one ordinary share for every 15 shares, ranking for dividend as 
from September 1, 1936. Issue of 200,000 Is. ordinary shares at 
6s. per share to shareholders registered on December 18, 1936, 
in the proportion of one new share to four existing shares, to rank 
for dividend as from January 1, 1937. 


Hewitt Brothers, Ltd.—Issue of 50,000 ordinary shares to ordinary 
shareholders in the ratio of one share for every six held at bonus 
price of 55s. per share. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Atlantic and Northwest Railway.— Offer of conversion at par 
Lip of £1,300,000 5 per cent. bonds 1937 into 4 per cent. first mortgage 

27% : redeemable debenture stock due 1957, at par. Secured on part of 

4 system leased to Canadian Pacific Railway, who guarantee repay- 

it ment of stock in 1957. Or redeemable on three months’ notice at 
b: 102 from 1947 to 1951, or at 101 thereafter. 


? a Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, Ltd.—Issue of {£800,000 34 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 97$ per cent. Any stock 
not previously redeemed will be paid off at par on September 1, 
1961. Purpose of issue to repay ,000 43 per cent. first mortgage 
; debenture stock on March 5, 1937, at 103 per cent. 


Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd.—The directors will repay on March 5, 
1937, £1,000,000 4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
102 percent. For this purpose an issue is being made of {1,000,000 
new 3} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 98} per cent. 
Stock not redeemed to be paid off at par on July 31, 1961. 


Indian Iron and Steel Company, Ltd.—Issue of {1,500,000 4 per 

cent. first mortgage debentures at 98 per cent. to repay on July 1, 

1937, {485,950 7} per cent. first mortgage debentures of Indian 

. Iron and Steel Company at 105 per cent., also {837,850 7 per cent. 

4 first mortgage debentures of Bengal Iron Company at 105 per cent. 

. on January 13, 1937. The company is also issuing 731,464 ordinary 
Rs. 10 shares at par (15s. per share). 
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Baldwins, Ltd. — The amoun ; os 
outstanding debentures is (2,254,857, tae Tedeem thy 
funds it is proposed that 1,500,000 4} Provide the 
first preference shares {1 should be created a Cent, 
unissued ordinary shares of 4s. each, to be : 
£1 shares. The balance would be obtained este 
ordinary shares of 4s. each to the present ae 


at 8s. per share in the proportion of share 
units of stock now held.» on ee 
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BONUS ISSUES 


Monotype Corporation.—The directors 
of a scrip bonus to ordinary shareholders in : 
shares held. This is to be effected by the capitalisatics 
of the reserve. The new shares will j oie 
October 1, 1936. be entitled to 
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BY TENDER 
Mid-Southern Utility. —- Sale by tender £50,000 4 


consolidated preference stock at a minimum pri re 
of stock. Tenders will close at noon on 15th eal 8 py 
is being made to finance developments. — 








REPORTS AND NOTICES 


Messrs. Thomas Skinner and Company, anno “ 
Almanac and Year Book,” 1936-37, will be published. on Dele 


BANKS 


BANK OF MONTREAL.—Mr W. A. Bog had intimated to 
desire to retire as general manager effective December 7th and at 
meeting of Board he was elected a vice-president and mem 
committee. To fill vacancy Mr G. W. Spinney appointed j 
manager. Joint general managers now: Mr Jackson 
Spinney. 


ITALO-BELGIAN BANK.—Accounts for year to June 
profits of Frs. 10,029,799, an increase of Frs. 910,887. Dividend j 
changed at 8 per cent., free of Belgian tax, and Frs. 100,000, 
400,000, is provided for taxes. Reserves receive Frs, 9 
nil, and a balance of Frs. 1,616,067 is carried forward, 
Frs. 10,287,203 brought in. Deposits at June 30, 1936, 
Frs. 395,404,704, and bills held as collateral and for collection on 
of customers to Frs. 325,006,713. Cash in hand and wi 


Frs. 199,989,316. 
INSURANCE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Mr H. T. Adat 
F.1.A., the assistant actuary, and Mr C. P. Waters, the chief clerk 
retire after 42 and 47 years’ service, respectively, at the end of this yx 
The directors have appointed Mr H. J. bbe «pares, F.LA., as deputy 
manager as from January Ist next, and he will retain his appointments 
actuary and secretary to the Reversionary Interest Society and Equitalk 
Reversionary Interest Society; Mr M. E. Ogborn, F.LA., ha 
appointed assistant actuary, Mr H. D. Beevers, A.C.LL, chief clerk, 
a new department dealing with pension schemes has been formed use 
Mr R. Ostler. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Declaration of Bas 
and New Business Figures).—The Standard Life Assurance bs 
declared an annual compound reversionary bonus at the rate 425, per 
cent. for the year ended November 15, 1936. This high rate has now bea 
declared by the company each year for the last ten years. In 1996 te 
yield to many of the older members was over 80s. per cent. on the 
sum assured. The new business figures show that the total ordinary li 
assurance business (after deduction of re-assurances) written by 
company during the year ended November 15, 1936, was 7,520 
for £4,071,396. This exceeds the corresponding total for 1935 by £16078 
and is the largest total in any one year in the history of the 
whose ordinary life new business has now surpassed all previous : 
in each of the last four years. In addition, the company issued fe 
policies assuring £502,030 (as against {468,672 in 1935) nv 
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licies for £541,900. Deferred annuities were written 
oo annum under ordinary policies and £219,740 per annum . 
pension policies, and £215,280 was secured in single paymen 
immediate annuity bonds. 


(Continued on page 562) 
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OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with - jour 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the actached : 

To Publisher, ** Economist Newspaper Ltd..” 

8 Bouverie Street, ECA 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like y# 
to forward this to me by post for the next four wees ay 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that 
no charge for the copies thus received, 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF GREATER ACTIVITY 
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The seventeenth annual general meeting of the British Over- 
as Bank, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at the bank’s 
yrnises, No. 33 Gracechurch Street (Lombard Court), London, 


Pr ats C. D. Gairdner (chairman of the company) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr A. E. Thorne) said: Mr Chairman, we have 
mcxived apologies for absence from Mr Nigel L. Campbell, one 
dour directors, and Mr R. T. Hindley, an advisory director. 
The Secretary then read the notice convening the meeting and 
ite report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—Reference has been made on 
mal occasions at these meetings to the difficulty of discussing 
aj conditions. This difficulty was never more acute than 
i is at the present time, and it occurs to me that possibly 
it may not be unprofitable to dwell for a few moments on the 
for this. It is an established banking principle that it 
‘sudesirable for bankers to enter into political controversy, and 
ie observance of this principle makes it almost impossible to 
ton the general situation as it exists to-day. Politics 
minate all other factors at the present time, and it is the 
lationship of banking to politics to which I would turn for a 


dew moments. 
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STATE INTERFERENCE WITH BUSINESS 
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7 Pa Equi State interference in business has been on the increase for 
"LA, has bea but in the special conditions of the period since the war, 
chief clerk, ai Hijand particularly of the last few years, it has taken peculiar and 
on formed wit Hleagerated forms. Economic and political discontent has 
wind a forcing ground for extremist theories in many coun- 
2 is and the result has been very nearly a landslide of democracy 
rate of 4% pr Ria favour of dictatorships. Fundamental changes in the prin- 
os bn followed by the Government of any country are brought 
t. on the orig not so much through the merits of the new ideals them- 
al a a a areal from the unsatisfactory situation created 
immediately preceding Government. 
as oars Whether these changes come as a reaction against internal 


or from outside pressure, or through a combination of 
M, the result has almost always been an autocratic system. 
as 8 80 whether the new regime is in the name of the Fascist 
the Communist ideal. Every form of Government, however 
“new extreme types just as much as the older and looser 
ts aa ‘quires a workable banking system, and the banker 
0 conduct his business against a political background which 
cannot contro} and with which, as a banker, he must not 
| His duty is to make the system adopted by his country 
ERS but the technical problems of finance and credit are not 
tatier by this preoccupation, exaggerated as it is to-day, 

Political theories. 


Has should be the case, he is consulted by the authorities as 
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— effects of their measures, it is his part to advise, 
at, E.CA then, hs any difficulties, and to recommend a solution for 
should Uke YT abity op #8 a profesional duty which does tiot imply respon- 
seks, ¥'9 Ml Gomme, 2 *PProval for the policy and decisions of the 
t chere will 1 of his I do not mean that he should have no 
wise | 30 Mi ac, ®wn on the broader issues. His duty, however, 
aay a of national action has been decided upon, is to 
ti is, often ent policy to the best of his ability, and 
heed on polit ttt? Of considerable difficulty when policies 
aosere ener stiong at the _—! have to be applied to the practical 
nnn et 
Me oS THE BANKER’S PROBLEMS 
ll Ged. governs the banker’s relations with his 
e but it must also be followed when he does 
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business abroad and comes into contact with foreign Powers. 
In such cases he has the further problem of providing a liaison 
between his own and a foreign country and reconciling divergent 
political principles when expressed in concrete business pro- 
posals. It is with these practical questions that a banker has to 
deal, and circumstances may easily arise when he realises that 
Government decisions on actual questions will not bring about 
the results desired. 

It is then necessary for the banker to point this out, and it 
may be necessary for him to take up a very strong position in the 
interests of his own or any Government that consults him. If 
he were to approach such problems in a partisan spirit, his 
opinion would no longer be regarded as a professional one and 
would lose weight accordingly. In our experience we can say 
that, however unpalatable the views we have expressed may be 
thought at the moment, we have never found that the resent- 
ment caused has endured. It has been realised that our opinion, 
right or wrong in itself, is a professional one arrived at for reasons 
that can be clearly and definitely stated. It is for considerations 
such as these that a banker should not become involved in poli- 
tical controversy but should devote himself wholeheartedly to 
the field in which he may be of some real benefit to the com- 
munity, and it is in this field that the British Overseas Bank 
has a place. 

I must apologise for this digression and return to the matters 
more directly affecting banking, and our own bank in particular, 
during the last twelve months. The principal matter of general 
interest has been the collapse of the gold bloc. Last year we 
suggested this was essential before any comprehensive under- 
standing amongst the nations could be tackled. The effect of 
this collapse has, however, been partially obscured by the in- 
decision with which the French and Dutch Governments have 
dealt with the new situation. This indecision is also to be found 
in Poland. The consequence is that to-day reconstruction has 
hardly begun, although signs are not wanting in certain direc- 
tions as to the lines of thought ‘that are being pursued. 


INCORPORATION WITH FREDK, HUTH AND COMPANY 


Turning to more intimate matters, the most important incident 
of the year has been the incorporation of Messrs Fredk. Huth 
and Company with the British Overseas Bank. This firm had its 
roots deep in the traditions of London banking, and its name was 
a byword for all that was best in that profession. Recent years 
and the difficulties they brought made a change desirable, and 
we are glad to feel that the new relationship has been estab- 
lished with ‘ourselves. In order that this should be maintained 
to the fullest extent, Mr Huth Walters became an advisory 
director of this bank and Mr Meinertzhagen joined the board. 
We were also able to retain the services of a number of the 
staff. 

We have since our foundation had a strong desire to establish 
ourselves as merchant bankers, but owing to the difficulty of 
making a start in a completely new field we delayed doing so 
until an opportunity occurred which would facilitate the initial 
steps. This we found in Messrs Fredk. Huth and Company, who 
when they began business in London were known, under the term 
in use at that time, as ‘‘ merchant adventurers."" From that day 
to this they have maintained an active merchant business, which 
in recent times has been developed through the medium of com- 
panies with a nominal capital in place of the earlier method of 
specialised departments. These companies we have taken over 
and continue to operate. Little time has, of course, elapsed, 
but we are satisfied that the step we took was wise and will 
lead to good results. 
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(Continued from page 541) 
Keen and Gardner take issue at 102 and expenses, for 24 per cent. 
commission. Secured on leasehold property (79 years unexpired). 


Vitacream, Ltd.—Capital 500,000 2s. shares. Manufacturers of 
aftificial cream, etc. Formed 1929. Profits, after depreciation, years 
to June 30: 1934, £12,343; 1935, £20,262; 1936, £22,314. Total 
assets, 68,112. (Acquisition, etc., of secret processes, etc., £16,192). 
Leadenhall Securities Corporation take 175,000 shares at 6s. 1}d. 
and expenses (say 2}d. per share). 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd.—Issue of 300,000 6} per cent. 
cumulative {1 preference shares at 28s. 6d. each. 


Charterhouse Investment Trust.—Shareholders are being offered 
500,000 {1 ordinary shares at 25s. each in the proportion of one 
for every {2 of ordinary stock held on November 18th. 


Rand Leases (Vogelstruisfontein).-The company has made an 
issue 5 per cent. debentures £900,000 at par in the proportion of 
£30 of debentures for every 100 shares held on December 31st. 


Ismay Industries.—Issue of 408,000 ordinary 5s. shares at 7s. 6d. 
per share in the ratio of one new share for every five held. 


Gopeng (Perak) Rubber.—Issue of 1,100,000 2s. shares at 2s. 1}d. 
each to rank for dividend as from January 1, 1937. 


Tarran Industries.—Issue of 500,000 ordinary shares of 2s. to 
ordinary shareholders at 2s. 6d. per share in the proportion of one 
new ordinary share for every three ordinary shares held on 
November 23rd. The new shares will rank pari passu in all 
respects with the existing ordinary shares, but will not participate 
in the dividend payable on December 8th. 


D. Smith and Sons, Ltd.—A further capital bonus distribution 
of one ordinary share for every 15 shares, ranking for dividend as 
from September 1, 1936. Issue of 200,000 Is. ordinary shares at 
6s. per share to shareholders registered on December 18, 1936, 
in the proportion of one new share to four existing shares, to rank 
for dividend as from January 1, 1937. 


Hewitt Brothers, Ltd.—Issue of 50,000 ordinary shares to ordinary 
shareholders in the ratio of one share for every six held at bonus 
price of 55s. per share. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Atlantic and Northwest Railway.— Offer of conversion at par 
of £1,300,000 5 per cent. bonds 1937 into 4 per cent. first mortgage 
redeemable debenture stock due 1957, at par. Secured on part of 
system leased to Canadian Pacific Railway, who guarantee repay- 
ment of stock in 1957. Or redeemable on three months’ notice at 
102 from 1947 to 1951, or at 101 thereafter. 


Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, Ltd.—Issue of {£800,000 3} per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 97} per cent. Any stock 
not previously redeemed will be paid off at par on September 1, 
1961. Purpose of issue to repay ,000 4} per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock on March 5, 1937, at 103 per cent. 


Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd.—The directors will repay on March 5, 
1937, £1,000,000 44 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
102 percent. For this purpose an issue is being made of {1,000,000 
new 3} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 98} per cent. 
Stock not redeemed to be paid off at par on July 31, 1961. 


Indian Iron and Steel Company, Ltd.—lIssue of {1,500,000 4 per 
cent. first mortgage debentures at 98 per cent. to repay on July 1, 
1937, £485,950 74 per cent. first mortgage debentures of Indian 
Iron and Steel Company at 105 per cent., also {837,850 7 per cent. 
first mortgage debentures of Bengal Iron Company at 105 per cent. 
on January 13, 1937. The company is also issuing 731,464 ordinary 
Rs. 10 shares at par (15s. per share). 
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consolidated preference stock at a minimum prj 
of stock. Tenders will close at noon on 15th Deceit fl 
is being made to finance developments. ‘ 








REPORTS AND NOTICES 


Messrs. Thomas Skinner and Company, anno “ Banker’ 
Almanac and Year Book,” 1936-37, will be published on Deceatactal 


BANKS 


BANK OF MONTREAL.—Mr W. A. Bog had intimated to 
desire to retire as general manager effective December 7th, and at 
meeting of Board he was elected a vice-president and member 
committee. To fill vacancy Mr G. W. Spinney appointed joint 
manager. Joint general managers now: Mr Jackson Dodds and Mr Gy, 
Spinney. 

ITALO-BELGIAN BANK.—Accounts for year to June 30, 1936, show 
profits of Frs. 10,029,799, an increase of Frs, 910,887. Dividend is» 
changed at 8 per cent., free of Belgian tax, and Frs. 100,000, against Py, 
400,000, is provided for taxes. Reserves receive Frs. 9,997,000, againg 
nil, and a balance of Frs. 1,616,067 is carried forward, compared wi 
Frs. 10,287,203 brought in. Deposits at June 30, 1936, amounted) 
Frs. 395,404,704, and bills held as collateral and for collection on acon 
of customers to Frs. 325,006,713. Cash in hand and with bankeys 


Frs. 199,989,316. 
INSURANCE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Mr H. T. Adai 
F.1.A., the assistant actuary, and Mr C. P. Waters, the chief clerk wi 
retire after 42 and 47 years’ service, respectively, at the end of this yx 
The directors have appointed Mr H. J. be «pews F.LA., as deputy 
manager as from January Ist next, and he will retain his appointments 
actuary and secretary to the Reversionary Interest Society and Equitable 
Reversionary Interest Society; Mr M. E. Ogborn, F.LA,, has bm 
appointed assistant actuary, Mr H. D. Beevers, A.C.I.L, chief clerk, al 
a new department dealing with pension schemes has been formed unte 
Mr R. Ostler. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Declaration of Bus 
and New Business Figures).—The Standard Life Assurance bs 
declared an annual compound reversionary bonus at the rate 42s. 
cent. for the year ended November 15, 1936. This high rate has now bea 
declared by the company each year for the last ten years. In 1996 
yield to many of the older members was over 80s. per cent. on the or 
Sum assured. The new business figures show that the total ordinary 
assurance business (after deduction of re-assurances) written by. 
company during the year ended November 15, 1936, was 7,520 
for £4,071,396. This exceeds the corresponding total for 1935 by , 
and is the largest total in any one year in the history of the ca a 
whose ordinary life new business has now surp all previous 
in each of the last four years. In addition, the company {et eal 
policies assuring £502,030 (as against £468,672 in 1935) re 
policies for £541,900. Deferred annuities were written oa 
per annum under ordinary policies and £219,740 per annum 5 ont 
pension policies, and £215,280 was secured in single paymen 
immediate annuity bonds. 
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Fe aes C. D. Gairdner (chairman of the company) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr A. E. Thorne) said: Mr Chairman, we have 
mined apologies for absence from Mr Nigel L. Campbell, one 
oot directors, and Mr R. T. Hindley, an advisory director. 
The Secretary then read the notice convening the meeting and 
ie port of the auditors. 

- The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—Reference has been made on 
ids and MG y mj occasions at these meetings to the difficulty of discussing 
mj conditions. This difficulty was never more acute than 
his at the present time, and it occurs to me that possibly 
may not be unprofitable to dwell for a few moments on the 
ms for this. It is an established banking principle that it 
wiesirable for bankers to enter into political controversy, and 
observance of this principle makes it almost impossible to 
mat on the general situation as it exists to-day. Politics 
sinate all other factors nt the present time, and it is the 
ationship of banking to politics to which I would turn for a 
moments. 


STATE INTERFERENCE WITH BUSINESS 


State interference in business has been on the increase for 
but in the special conditions of the period since the war, 
i particularly of the last few years, it has taken peculiar and 
yerated forms. Economic and political discontent has 
ied a forcing ground for extremist theories in many coun- 
is, and the result has been very nearly a landslide of democracy 
fivoar of dictatorships. Fundamental changes in the prin- 
followed by the Government of any country are brought 


cats. Thecigammimtact.s much through the merits of the new ideals them- 
total ordi bet as a revolt from the unsatisfactory situation created 
rt pa the immediately preceding Government. 

1935 by (160700 Whether these changes come as a reaction against internal 
; of the cox or from outside pressure, or through a combination of 
7 eae A, the result has almost always been an autocratic system. 
35) and 8% whether the new regime is in the name of the Fascist 
BS _ the Communist ideal. Every form of Government, however 
» payments unde mew extreme types just as much as the older and looser 
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business abroad and comes into contact with foreign Powers. 
In such cases he has the further problem of providing a liaison 
between his own and a foreign country and reconciling divergent 
political principles when expressed in concrete business pro- 
posals. It is with these practical questions that a banker has to 
deal, and circumstances may easily arise when he realises that 
Government decisions on actual questions will not bring about 
the results desired. 

It is then necessary for the banker to point this out, and it 
may be necessary for him to take up a very strong position in the 
interests of his own or any Government that consults him. If 
he were to approach such problems in a partisan spirit, his 
opinion would no longer be regarded as a professional one and 
would lose weight accordingly. In our experience we can say 
that, however unpalatable the views we have expressed may be 
thought at the moment, we have never found that the resent- 
ment caused has endured. It has been realised that our opinion, 
right or wrong in itself, is a professional one arrived at for reasons 
that can be clearly and definitely stated. It is for considerations 
such as these that a banker should not become involved in poli- 
tical controversy but should devote himself wholeheartedly to 
the field in which he may be of some real benefit to the com- 
munity, and it is in this field that the British Overseas Bank 
has a place. 

I must apologise for this digression and return to the matters 
more directly affecting banking, and our own bank in particular, 
during the last twelve months. The principal matter of general 
interest has been the collapse of the gold bloc, Last year we 
suggested this was essential before any comprehensive under- 
standing amongst the nations could be tackled. The effect of 
this collapse has, however, been partially obscured by the in- 
decision with which the French and Dutch Governments have 
dealt with the new situation. This indecision is also to be found 
in Poland. The consequence is that to-day reconstruction has 
hardly begun, although signs are not wanting in certain direc- 
tions as to the lines of thought that are being pursued. 


INCORPORATION WITH FREDK, HUTH AND COMPANY 


Turning to more intimate matters, the most important incident 
of the year has been the incorporation of Messrs Fredk. Huth 
and Company with the British Overseas Bank. This firm had its 
roots deep in the traditions of London banking, and its name was 
a byword for all that was best in that profession. Recent years 
and the difficulties they brought made a change desirable, and 
we are glad to feel that the new relationship has been estab- 
lished with ‘ourselves. In order that this should be maintained 
to the fullest extent, Mr Huth Walters became an advisory 
director of this bank and Mr Meinertzhagen joined the board. 
We were also able to retain the services of a number of the 
staff. 

We have since our foundation had a strong desire to establish 
ourselves as merchant bankers, but owing to the difficulty of 
making a start in a completely new field we delayed doing so 
until an opportunity occurred which would facilitate the initial 
steps. This we found in Messrs Fredk. Huth and Company, who 
when they began business in London were known, under the term 
in use at that time, as ‘‘ merchant adventurers.’’ From that day 
to this they have maintained an active merchant business, which 
in recent times has been developed through the medium of com- 
panies with a nominal capital in place of the earlier method of 
specialised departments. These companies we have taken over 
and continue to operate. Little time has, of course, elapsed, 
but we are satisfied that the step we took was wise and will 


lead to good results. 
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SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain has perhaps presented us with the most difficult problem 
with which we have been faced in the past year. Our business 
with that country since we absorbed the London and Liverpool 
Bank of Commerce has been large and important. This was 
thrown into complete confusion by the hastily and ill-conceived 
clearing arrangement entered into at the beginning of the year. 
A certain degree of order had barely been established when the 
civil war broke out, but even in such conditions it has been 
surprising how contracts have been observed. The integrity of 
no debtor stands higher than that of the honourable Spaniard. 
The confusion of the moment, however, is such that you will not 
expect me to refer to it in detail. 

The system we inaugurated a few years ago under which 
members of the board become deputy-chairmen for twelve months 
has proved highly satisfactory, and in continuation of this 
arrangement Sir James Caird has vacated the office and Lord 
Aberconway has succeeded him for the ensuing twelve months. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The figures in our balance sheet are very much what might be 
expected from the circumstances I have described. Current, 
deposit and other accounts are approximately {1,300,000 higher 
than a year ago. This has been brought about by a number of 
clients of Messrs. Fredk. Huth and Company transferring their 
accounts to us, and also by the greater activity in our own 
business which we have experienced during the latter months of 
the period under review. A large percentage of the increase, 
however, comes from foreign clients, who find London a con- 
venient place in which to maintain their liquid resources. The 
increase in our acceptances is also accounted for by the incorpora- 
tion of Messrs. Fredk. Huth and Company and the recent greater 
activity in our own business. 

On the other side of the account there does not appear to be 
any item specially calling for comment, beyond possibly the 
extent of our cash resources. Obviously, in the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it is necessary that these should be larger than 
would be the case under more settled conditions, although they 
cannot be considered as a profitable method of employing the 
resources of the bank. Some people may be inclined to criticise 
the extent of the balance carried forward in the profit and loss 
account of £69,146 11s. 1d., but the board consider that the same 
reasons apply in this case as in that of our cash resources, and 
the balance carried forward is, in the circumstances, a more 
desirable destination for any surplus profits than is to be found 
by crediting them to definite reserve accounts. 

I now move the following resolution: —‘‘ That the report and 
accounts for the year ended October 31, 1936, as audited and 
certified by your auditors, now before the meeting, be approved 
and adopted: that the dividend of 6 per cent. for the year 
recommended on the ‘A’ ordinary shares be approved and paid 
to shareholders on the register of members at the closing of the 
books on November 24, 1936.” 

I now ask Lord Aberconway to second the resolution, and after 
that I shall be glad to answer any questions which any share- 
holder may like to ask. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Aberconway, C.B.E. (Deputy-Chairman) : 
Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, I beg to second the resolution 
which has been proposed to you by the Chairman. 


QUESTION OF INTERIM DIVIDENDS 


Mr W. Starling: Mr Chairman, may I just ask a question? I 
should like to know whether there is any intention to make an 
early resumption of the payment of interim dividends on the 
‘‘A’”’ ordinary shares. I put that question because on the first 
occasion when you failed to pay an interim dividend on these 
shares their value dropped very materially on the Stock Exchange, 
and it does not seem the right thing in the interests of the bank 
to find what is practically a preference share quoted at such a 
very big discount as the ‘‘ A’’ share has been, and I think that 
the resumption of interim dividends, if I may say so, would 
largely tend to remove that disadvantage. You are carrying 
forward more than sufficient to pay the whole year’s dividend, 
so that it does not seem to be a very risky proceeding to pay an 
interim dividend, but, of course, I am not conversant with all 
the figures of the bank and you are much better informed. I 
should like to have an idea, however, as to whether there is a 
possibility of the board reconsidering its decision about interim 
dividends. 

Mr George C. Morgan: Mr Chairman, with regard to what my 
friend there has just said, I think that the price at which the 
shares stand on the Stock Exchange is a matter of much less 
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moment than the safety of the bank, and J should - 
the policy of the board in this matter. He to ea The 

Mr Starling: May I just make a further remark vou 
of safety does not seem to be at all im led by vga tin a 
and surely in order to encourage confidence in your nm aad | 
friends it is worth while running the risk of paying ® fu 
dividend even if there is a possibility of not VIDS 80 integ 
dividend at the end of the year. meeting the i Ms 
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. idle , to Pa 

The Chairman: Well, I am sure that the board are very tots. 
to feel that they have among the shareholders one who ea beet 
optimistic as our friend Mr Starling. I am sure that the 8 on 
would be glad to take the question of the resumption me whict 
payment of interim dividends into account as SOON as . iid 
thought that it was desirable to do so from the point of = eet 
which Mr Morgan spoke. At the moment, however fom has | 
can speak for the whole board when I say that we do me excef 
template making any change in our procedure adopted sas the | 


years ago, because the conditions in the world are Very uncerty 
In fact, we are extremely glad to get to the end of the wi 
be in a position to pay a dividend for the whole of it. I thing 
that is the view of the board to-day, but we will take note ¢ 
what has been said, and you may be sure that it will receive 
careful consideration. 

Mr Starling: 1 submit to your better judgment, of Course, gir 

The Chairman: If there are no more questions, I now Dit the 
resolution to the meeting. Please signify your approval in the 
usual way ; those against ; that is carried unanimously, | y 
now ask Mr Hird to move the next resolution. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Mr Norman L. Hird (Advisory Director): Mr Chairman aj 
Gentlemen, I have the honour to move the following resolution:~ 
‘* That the directors retiring by rotation, The Right Hon. Lai 
Aberconway, C.B.E., and Mr Dudley Ward, C.B.E., be re-elected 
and that Mr Louis E. Meinertzhagen’s appointment to the boat 
be confirmed.’’ In doing so, it is scarcely necessary for met 
say very much about the two directors who are retiring by 
rotation. You all know both Lord Aberconway and Mr Dndly 
Ward. I would just remind you that Lord Aberconway is a mm 
of many interests and activities. When we think of him, its 
probably natural that we should remember that he is head d 
John Brown and Company, and it is particularly gratifying tht 
on this occasion we can congratulate him on the fact that bs 
wonderful company has effected another great achievement i 
the success of the ‘‘ Queen Mary ’’ since we were here last. 

With regard to Mr Dudley Ward, who is absent abroad to-day 
on business, I need only remind you that he had been with the 
British Overseas Bank from its earliest days. He, of course, is 
whole-time director, and we are very much indebted to him ix 
all the work he has done here. Then, during the year there bs 
been an addition to the board in the person of Mr Meinertzhage 
He comes from an old banking family with all the advantages ¢ 
tradition. Mr Meinertzhagen is of great value to the Britis 
Overseas Bank by reason of his knowledge of merchant banking 
I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything more, and 
have very great pleasure in commending to you the motion which 
I have already read. (Applause.) 

Sir James Caird, Bart (Director): I have very much pleasut 
in seconding that motion. 

The Chairman: I beg to put the motion to the meeting. Tho 
in favour ; those against ; carried unanimously. 
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Lord Aberconway: Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, I beg 
thank you for the honour which you have done me in fe 
me a member of so able and distinguished a board. I had viet 
to say in seconding the resolution for the adoption of mb nat 
and accounts how pleased the board were on learning of be 
chairman, Mr Gairdner, had received the distinction 
presented with the Cross with Star of the Order of the 
the Estonian Government. I am sure that all the tint 
as well as the board desire to ae be 3 the 
which has been conferred upon him. (Applause. 
The Chairman: T will now call upon a shareholder to mov 
next resolution. w + 
Mr Morgan: Mr Chairman, I “ae move: To -_ 
auditors, Messrs. George A. Touche and Company: a6 of the 
McClelland, Ker and Company, be reappointed as auc same 
company for the current year at the same a 
a collective fee of seven hundred and fifty poune® that reso” 
Mr Starling: I have much pleasure in seco! 
tion. 
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nan: I put that resolution to the meeting. Those in 
The show their approval in the usual way ; those against ; 
vou Pl Well, gentlemen, that is all the business, 


; jmously. 
apa thank you very much for your attendance here 
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VOTE OF THANKS 


i Walter Scott: Gentlemen, once again I have the pleasure 
4 I regard it as an especial honour this time—of asking you 
— a very hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and direc- 
ven am sure that during the last few months times have 
to most difficult for you and your board and, in all the circum- 
vances, We must all be very pleased to receive the balance sheet 
stich you have put before us to-day. I can only add, sir, that 
the shareholders, including those who are absent from the 
nreting, will be highly pleased to learn of the distinction which 
jas been granted to you. I have not very much more to say 
t to express my congratulations and to offer to you and 
board a most hearty vote of thanks. (Applause.) I will 
nt that to the meeting. All those in favour; that is carried 
, sit. 

aren: Mr Scott and gentlemen, I thank you very much 
jot those kind remarks and for the way in which you received 
yr Scott's all too flattering statements. There is one point on 
which I can assure him that he has not been mistaken. The 
iglance sheet which we submit to you to-day represents more hard 
york on the part of the board, and especially on the part of 
the management, than any balance sheet, I think, which vou 
ave ever had put before you. In the turmoil existing all over 
the world the carrying through of the simplest operation requires 
a grat deal more care and knowledge than ever before, and it is 
only by the most careful attention to the routine of business— 
ot what ought to be the routine of business—that things can be 
amied through successfully, and you all owe—we all owe—what 
sucess we have achieved to the management and to every member 
of the staff, whose efforts have enabled us to present the results 
which we have placed before you to-day. (Applause.) 

Mr Walter Scott: In the resolution of thanks which I pro- 
peed I unfortunately forgot to mention the staff. May I once 
agin, on behalf of all the shareholders, convey our most grateful 
ce oe of the staff? (Applause.) 

proceedings then terminated. 


IEW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY 
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LARGELY INCREASED PROFIT 








The forty-second annual gene i is any was 
Pr ei & ee of this company was 
Mt Harold G. Brown (the chairman) said that the profit was 
{136,000, compared with £85,045 in the previous year. This was 
amved at after providing nearly £45,000 for exchange losses on 
tausiers to London, or some £2,500 more than last year. The 
Pv recommended the payment of one and a half year's 
ae oe the first preference stock, and were glad thus to be 
= e a start in clearing up the arrears 
a oe to Australia, there had been a satisfactory improve- 
emma business in both Victoria and New South Wales, 
eltueen nd the returns were not so good as last year owing 
Py at oma of the drought and the very heavy losses of 
slilinioes and to subsequent unseasonable rains. How- 
deni aa e en of Queensland was now in very much better 
ania: been for several years past, and, given a con- 
tay of reasonable rainfall, they might look forward to a 
ao Conditions generally in Australia might be 
fae as fairly satisfactory. 
nbaiee oo a marked improvement in the company’s busi- 
licher nd. The expansion was attributed not only to 
ane improved trading conditions generally, but to 
lency. Recent legislation in New Zealand, however, 
which cee. the burden of the already high taxation 
ing al they tho to bear on their profits there. They were 
bat were ease to economise and to improve their efficiency, 
this year ibe te at, in spite of every saving, their extra costs 
fatie something like {25,000 or £30,000, thus still 


their already inadequate re io r the 
Stat work they ae y eq muneration for t 
mat for the current year was fairly encouraging. The 
ten a ities with which they were mainly concerned had 
steadily to a point at which they gave a fair, if not very 
Pr ao to the producer, and at which the company 
Dot fog the get a reasonable return on their capital were it 
The. Unavoidable loss they made in remitting their profit. 
was unanimously adopted. 
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GREAT BOULDER MINING AND FINANCE, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
MR CLAUDE DE BERNALES’ STATEMENT 


The meeting of Great Boulder Mining and Finance, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr Claude de Bernales, the Chairman, said: The Revenue 
Account shows a deficit on the year of £138 4s. 10d., explained 
by the fact that a substantial proportion of the company’s invest- 
ments consist of shareholdings in subsidiary companies still in 
the development stage, and in other companies not yet on a 
dividend-paying basis. 

At the date of the accounts the cash available was 
£225,216 12s. 3d., and in addition we held marketable securities 
to the extent of {191,292 10s. 3d. Our ready financial resources 
were therefore £416,509 2s. 6d., which can only be considered 
as most satisfactory. 

I will now refer to our most important holdings and interests. 
Whether viewed from the results obtained from work carried out 
to date, or from the historical angle, the prospects of the Gladiator 
developing into a mine of magnitude and importance must be 
regarded as very sound, and in time we can reasonably hope to 
see the Gladiator mine transformed into an active and profitable 
gold-producing concern. 

The history of the Lochinvar mine follows closely that of the 
Gladiator, and there is also a strong resemblance between the 
heartening events which have taken place since the property 
passed into our control. The three other mines directly under our 
control, namely, the Woolgar, Bindah and Black Range mines, 
are being intelligently prospected, although evidence of success 
here cannot yet be said to be as concrete as it is in the two 
mines just discussed. It is probable that one or more valuable 
mines will emerge from amongst them, each mine has a good 
past production record and has been the subject of favourable 
reports. 

The Crescent and Jupiter mines both have undeniable possi- 
bilities and information gathered so far has encouraged us to 
secure a further period of six months during which our option 
over them may be exercised. 

Our principal investments in gold mines, other than completely 
owned by us, are represented in our considerable shareholdings in 
the Yellowdine, Great Boulder Proprietary, Comet and Carmen 
Valley mines. 


THE YELLOWDINE MINE 


This remarkable mine is expected to be able to declare in a 
few months a dividend which will be equivalent to the whole of 
the invested capital to the several companies which originally 
purchased the property. The mine is expected by the end of 
January next to be making a net profit of £27,000 (Australian 
currency) per month. Our company hold nearly a one-sixth in- 
terest in the Yellowdine property, and the possibilities appear 
excellent. 

With regard to Great Boulder Proprietary Mine, the completion 
of the scheme for increasing production will be reflected in the 
payment of a higher dividend rate, and a consequent appreciation 
of our invested capital. This mine is likely to prove a most satis- 
factory investment. Since the date of the accounts we have 
acquired a fourth-ninth interest in the Comet Gold Mines, Limited, 
a company registered in Western Australia. 

News just received informs us that the east shaft in the Comet 
Mines is now down to a vertical depth of 27 ft. from the present 
collar of the shaft, and that sulphide ore is showing in the bottom 
of the shaft carrying high values. 

Our company held a one-third interest in Carmen Valley Mines, 
United States of Colombia, South America. The mine has an 
excellent record for gold production, and there are sound mining 
reasons why certain specified development work should be 
immediately proceeded with. 


GOOD PROSPECTS 


In conclusion, we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
progress made during the year under review. Our cash resources 
are sound and we possess a good list of share investments, most 
with a ready cash market on the London Stock Exchange. I 
look forward to better news next year. You can rest assured that 
I and my co-directors will do everything possible to further the 
interests of the company. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the meeting closed 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED ) 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR—INCREASED PROFIT 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN TRADING CONDITIONS AT Home 
EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of The Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, was held at Edinburgh, on the roth instant, 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, Governor of the Bank, presiding. 

In submitting the report the Governor said: — 

Before commencing the business of the meeting I have to refer 
to the loss we sustained during the year through the death of Sir 
Archibald Denny, Baronet, who, since our last meeting, was 
appointed by the Board to be an extraordinary director. Sir 
Archibald took much interest in the welfare of the Bank and was 
the third member of his family to hold office. We greatly regret 
ihat his official relationship with us continued for so short a period. 

It gives me pleasure to meet you again to-day and be in the 
position to submit for your approval a report which I consider 
gives further evidence of that vitality and strength which have 
long been associated with this institution. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


A year ago I was able to refer to a steadily improving tendency 
in trading conditions at home, and I am pleased to say that we 
have still evidence of that tendency. In almost all fields of enter- 
prise improvement can be observed, and it is only when the 
position in the international field is considered that we find little 
to encourage optimism. Although that is so and in many direc- 
tions the extreme Nationalistic outlook, which has been the 
outstanding feature of the post-war world, is still as pronounced 
as before, there are signs that a recognition of the fundamental 
need of trade between the nations, unfettered by exchange compli- 
cations and artificial barriers, is again dawning. In this connection 
the recent devaluation of the gold b/oc currencies and the agree- 
ment between the United States of America, France and this 
country, entered into in a spirit of understanding and goodwill, 
were events of outstanding importance. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


It appears to me to be of the utmost importance at the present 
time that manufacturers should recognise that the greatly im- 
proved conditions recently experienced in the home market may 
not continue indefinitely, and that every avenue for the develop- 
ment of international trade should be explored. In so far as the 
added stimulus given by the defence programme of the Govern- 
ment tends temporarily to obscure the need for the development 
of overseas outlets, the position is to be regretted, and it will be 
well that we keep clearly in mind that in the last resort extending 
overseas markets are what we shall require when saturation point 
is again approached in the home field. It is symptomatic of 
restored confidence that a Scottish exhibition should be within 
the bounds of practical politics. The response which the pro- 
moters have so far received to the Guarantee Fund must be most 
encouraging to them, and I take this opportunity of wishing 
success to an undertaking which should do much to focus attention 
upon Scotland and Scottish products at a most opportune time. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the report, you will observe that the directors 
have applied to the Reserve Fund out of the year’s profits the 
sum of £50,000, which makes the Fund {3,050,000. That is a 
large sum, but your directors are satisfied that a large reserve 
employed in the business offers the best safeguard against fluctuat- 
ing dividends in times of uncertainty, falling interest rates and 
increasing charges such as we are experiencing. 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


Notes in circulation at the date of the balance amounted to 
£3,628,810, or {277,000 more than a year ago. Our note circula- 
tion throughout the year has remained consistently in excess of 
the previous year’s figure, which provides a very satisfactory 
indication of the increased spending capacity of the public at the 
present time. 

Deposits and other credit balances at £42,017,265 are more by 
£1,233,000, and it is worthy of mention as further evidence of the 
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part of the increase in deposits is represented by current as fa 
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Acceptances and engagements on account of the ab 
show an increase of over £1,000,000, which is an indication oth {6 
development of our foreign department, which is now he 
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Turning to the assets side of the balance sheet, coin baa 
balances and money at call and short notice provide on iam 
diately available fund of over £10,500,000, which exceeds lag 
year’s figure by over £600,000. 

British Government Securities amount to over £25,000, 009, 
which is approximately {1,000,000 more than last year's totd 
Our holdings are carefully selected with due regard to dates 4 
maturity. Outside of the British Government list investmay 
amount to only £225,515, of which our holding of Bank of England 
stock is the chief item. The market value of the investments 
greater than the amount appearing in the balance sheet. 

Adding the amount of the investments to the preceding cai 
items, you will observe the total is almost £36,000,000, or ov 
78 per cent. of our liabilities to the public by way of deposits ani 
notes in circulation. 

Bills discounted amount to £1,143,545, or about {10,000 mor 
than last year. These are bills discounted to customers in th 
ordinary course of business and do not include any Treasury bik 
at this time. 
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LOANS AND ADVANCES 


With regard to loans and advances amounting to £13,101,00 
there is a relatively small reduction of £146,000 at the date d 
the balance, but without further explanation no proper conclasi 
as to the state of trade can be drawn from this reduction. 4s 
a matter of interest I might mention that the average monthiy 
figure of advances during the past year was in exces d 
£14,000,000, and although cheap money conditions have faci 
tated the isuing of loans and capital on a permanent basis asl 
the consequent repayment of bank advances, there has bea’ 
welcome amount of well-spread new lending which has filled t 
gap which would otherwise have appeared. I venture oe 
that this tendency and the repayment of the less liquid type 
advance which improved conditions have made possible, at 
satisfactory factors in the situation, which without — 
might escape notice. It is, I think, also worthy of oe 
loans against marketable securities are substantially less z 
they were twelve months ago, and that of our total ee 
amount in excess of {3,000,000 represents advances 
specific security. ' 
an policy of gradually but steadily improving our ee 
has continued with advantage both to our customers | 
staff, who are in most cases now working under greatly is 
conditions. As you will observe, the properties appeat - 
balance sheet at £920,000, at which figure they are very 
rately valued. 

These items produce a balance-sheet total of over £54,000, 
which is a record in the bank’s history. 








PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 





The profit for the year amounts to £399.73, wits ° 
is arrived at after providing for all bad and doub 1h favo" 
shows a small increase of £2,783 over last year’s cael the 
able experience regarding bad debts has served Td in th 
effect of low interest yields and increased Oa rests 
circumstances, I think you will feel satisfied with have bet 
As to the allocation of the profits, interim ee annus, 
paid on the ‘‘ A "’ shares at the rate of 16 pet per ans 
and on the ‘‘B”’ shares at the rate of 10 per ce# 
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a roposed that a further distribution on both classes 
an Slade at the same respective rates, subject to income 
of 


tax. 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


already indicated, £50,000 has been added to the 
and there have also been allocations of £50,000 to 
ts; £30,000 to the trustees for the staff non-con- 
pension fund ; £10,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund, 
— to a new fund for staff insurance. With regard to 
oh two items a word of explanation is necessary. The 
the ws’ fund, which is managed entirely by representatives of 
-— provides an annuity of £100 to all widows and orphan 
ae of members, and at present there are 111 beneficiaries in 
nt of annuities. The fund has been built up over a consider- 
she period of years by staff contributions, which do not exceed 
(6 6s. pet annum in the case of married members, and by the 
of the bank, and at the present time the fund is actuarially 
aaficient to support the annuity which I have mentioned. It is 
the wish of the directors, however, to see the fund still further 
dreagthened, in view of the present low interest yields, and the 
sltimate aim is to reach a point at which an increased annuity 


nay be found possible. 


Ag I have 


reserve fund , 
oroperty accoun 


NEW ALLOCATION EXPLAINED 


With regard to the allocation of £5,000 to the insurance 
«heme, you may recall that in order to provide that pensions be 
granted to the staff as a right a large fund was handed over to 
trastees a few years ago, and by annual appropriations from 
profits since that time the fund now amounts to £545,000. Until 
ach time as the fund is sufficient to bear the liability for pensions, 
which on the present basis will not be for a good many years, 
the trustees hold the bank’s guarantee for payment of the annual 
sum required to meet pensions. Under the scheme, any member 
of the staff, after the qualifying years of service, has not only the 
right to a pension of two-thirds salary, but also an option to 
dlocate a portion of such pension upon the life of his wife, in 
which case the pension so payable to a widow is in addition to 
the {100 per annum from the widows’ fund to which I have 
referred. While this option has been much valued by the staff, 
the board have felt that where an officer dies in service before 
naching the point at which the right to allocate pensions emerges, 
the widow is placed at a disadvantage, and it is with a view to 
the establishment of a scheme to provide for such cases that this 
iyst allocation of £5,000 has been made. The details of the 
«heme are at present under consideration and will be announced 
to the staff in due course. 

You will observe that after the allocations out of the year’s 
wofits to which I have referred have been made the carry-forward 
next account amounts to £65,230, or some £3,000 more than 
the amount brought in. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that I should be re-elected governor, and that 
land Mackenzie be re-elected deputy-governor. During the year 
the directors had much pleasure, acting under the powers con- 
ed upon them by the constitution, in appointing as extra- 
wdinary directors Sir Iain Colquhoun, Bart., D.S.O., of Luss, 
iit George Balfour, M.P., and Mr William A. Bailey, and it is 
mposed that they, and the other extraordinary directors whose 
ee on the list, be re-elected. It is further proposed 

t Sir William C. Johnston, the ordinary director who retires 
i this time, be re-elected. Mr Macfarlan and Mr Annan, the 

» being eligible, offer themselves for re-election for the 
‘utrent year, 

The Governor then moved the adoption of the report, and the 
“ouon having been seconded by Dr. Nasmyth, was put to the 
‘weeting and carried. 
mee of the meeting, on the motion of Mr Charles J. 
the sta i: & vote of thanks was accorded to the directors and 
vas made their services during the year, and acknowledgment 
Etukine by Mr Houston on behalf of the directors and by Mr 

on behalf of the staff. 


——— 
Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
"Compeny Mectings should be addressed to the Reporting 


Menager of Tur Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Steet, London, E.C.4. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


36th ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


held at the Farcroft Hotel, Birmingham 21, 
on Friday, 4th December, 1936. 


(12 months ended 30th Sept., 1936), after 
deducting all charges and oro 


making 
Debentures and Debenture Stock, taxa- 
tion, depreciation, bad and doubtful 
debts, and other contingencies. 


BROUGHT FORWARD £309,823 10 6 


£805,751 4 4 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFER- 
ENCE AND ORDINARY 
a (paid and to be 


TO 
PERTIES, ETC. £125,000 0 0 
TO RESERVE ACCO £100,000 0 0 


£491,787 10 0 
£313,963 14 4 


TO BE CARRIED FORWARD 


Points from the Chairman’s Speech. 


The undertaking to raise the gravity of the beer by 
2 degrees given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
he reduced the Beer Duty has, and always will be, 
honoured so long as it lasts. 


Ordinary shareholders will receive an extra 2$ per cent., 
making 25 per cent. for the year less tax as well as an 
issue of new shares on Bonus Terms. I also congratulate 
them and especially those who formerly held Holt’s 
shares and decided to throw in their lot with Ansells by 
exchanging shares. 

By issuing 504,275 bonus shares at {1 each we shall 
obtain £504,275, which we estimate will be ample to 
meet our commitments for recent acquisitions and 
expenditure in connection with the extensions and 
improvements of the Brewery, Bottling Stores and 
Licensed Houses of the Company. 


We have spent over £720,000 of a Capital nature for 
the above purposes. 

The greater portion of the new premises at Aston is 
completed and the new garages are capable of accommo- 
dating an extra 120 vehicles. Also large additions have 
been made to Offices and Bottling Stores. The Telsen 
works have been recently acquired for future development. 

We have not omitted to adequately safeguard the 
future by allocating to reserve the respectable sum of 
£225,000. 

I shall not attempt to prophesy as to the future. It 
will be abundantly evident that your Company is in the 
very enviable position of being able to take full advantage 
of the prevailing state of Trade, and should less favourable 
conditions be encountered it will still be able to give a 
good account of itself in consequence of the prudent and 
conservative policy your Directors have always pursued. 


Copies of the Chairman’s Speech may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL 
OVERSEAS) 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 
MR MELVILLE TRITTON’S REVIEW 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held, on the 1oth instant, 
at Southern House, London. 

Mr H. L. Melville Tritton (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said: —The shareholders will remember that I told them 
last year of my intention to visit South Africa, and, though I 
was unable to go to Rhodesia, I visited Pretoria, Capetown, 
Johannesburg and other important towns in the Union. The 
Empire Exhibition which opened in Johannesburg in September 
has proved to be deserving of the highest praise, and the interest 
taken in it is great and well deserved. 

The development of the gold-mining industry has played and 
will continue to play a most important part in the history of the 
Union of South Africa. The rise in the price of the metal has 
made possible the exploitation of resources previously regarded as 
unpayable. The policy of treating ore of a lower average grade 
has been responsible for tha decline in the volume of output from 
the Transvaal from the record level reached in 1932, but last 
year there was an increase compared with 1934, and in 1936 pro- 
duction has again been on the up grade. 


BREAK UP OF GOLD BLOC 


Gold bullion accounted for 71 per cent. of the value of exports 
of South African produce in 1935 and the prospects of the industry 
are, therefore, of vital concern to the Union. Its future largely 
depends, however, on the demand for the metal as a basis for 
currency and, in particular as a medium for the adjustment of 
short-term fluctuations in the balances of payments between 
nations. The break up of the Continental ‘‘ gold bloc’’ this 
year, through the re-adjustment of the values of the currencies of 
France, Holland and Switzerland, was accompanied by the definite 
fixing of upper and lower limits of depreciation in terms of 
gold for French and Swiss francs. The United States suspended 
the gold standard in April, 1933, but less than a year later a 
fresh gold content was fixed for the dollar, and although the new 
level was, and is, liable to further alteration within a definite 
limit at the discretion of the President, no such action has been 
taken. Belgium depreciated her currency at the end of March, 
1935, but a provisional gold content for the belga was immediately 
fixed, showing a devaluation of 28 per cent., and the new rate was 
made permanent a year later. 


FAITH IN GOLD 


In this country, although sterling remains unlinked to gold, the 
Bank of England has continued to increase its holding. If further 
evidence were needed of the widespread faith in gold, strengthened 
rather than weakened by the world currency difficulties of recent 
years, it is to be found in the hoarding of the metal by nationals 
of countries the stability of whose currencies may, for any reason, 
be regarded as uncertain. Moreover, the decision of the United 
States Treasury to enable gold to be obtained in America, in ex- 
change for dollars, by any country which gives reciprocal facilities, 
and the action of the British, French and, more recently, Belgian, 
Dutch and Swiss Governments, in according such facilities in 
their own countries to the United Siates authorities, is an indica- 
tion of continued co-operation between the various countries. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


Speaking generally of South Africa, wholesale and retail trading 
conditions in the Union have been satisfactory throughout the 
year, considerably more business having been done than during 
the previous year. Easy money conditions continue, and ample 
funds have been available for investment in mining, industrial 
and commercial enterprises, whilst the market for gilt-edged 
securities has been firm throughout the year. 

In East Africa during the last twelve months there have been 
distinct signs of improvement in general conditions. 

The export and import figures of the three East African terri- 
tories for the first half of the current year show increases over the 
figures for the coresponding period of 1935. This autumn I was 
able to pay a visit to several of the branches in Egypt and see the 
progress being made there. During the last twelve months the 
negotiations entered into with Great Britain were followed by the 


* successful conclusion of an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, a factor 





AND 





undoubtedly making for closer 
countries. 


friendship between the te 
0 


EGYPT AND SUDAN 


The uncertainty of the international situation 
unprecedented demand for Egyptian cotton earl 
season. The crop was larger than in previous 
showed a marked improvement. The 
promising start. A larger crop than |] 
enhanced prices prevail. 


Tesulted in an 
Y in the 1935. 
Years, and prices 
1936-37 season has made 
ast year is anticipated ap 
Business in the Sudan has been satisfactory, 


are good. The Gebel Aulia Dam is nearly 
be handed over this winter. 


and crop prospects 
completed and shouli 
In view of the serious and 
continued disturbances in Palestine, shareholders will learn with. 
out surprise that the trade returns, compared with last year, shox 
a marked decrease. Both imports and exports have {alley 
appreciably, the latter in consequence of the much reduced citrus 
crop. Fortunately, the new citrus crop, now being moved, i: 
expected to exceed nine million cases. Government finances cop. 
tinue to be satisfactory. 

Turning now to the West Indies and British Guiana, the price 
of sugar continues to be disappointing; record crops, however 
have been reaped in Barbados, Trinidad, Jamaica and British 
Guiana, totalling 550,000 tons for these four Colonies. Trinidad 
is now the largest Empire producer of oil, exporting as it dos 
about 400 million gallons a year. The West Indian Islands report 
a record number of tourists during the last season. 

With regard to British West Africa, during the year the stead) 
and material improvement noted in the previous year has con- 
tinued in both the export and import trades, and the tonnage of 
cocoa shipped constituted a record. In addition, the gold-mining 
areas upon the Gold Coast have been actively developed. In 
Sierra Leone the export of diamonds is higher, and there has als 
been an increase in the output of gold and iron ore. 


THE BANK'S ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the balance sheet, it is interesting to note that in 
this, the bank’s centenary year, the total has, for the first time, ex- 
ceeded the £200 million mark, being an increase of over {10 milhons 
compared with the previous year. Current, deposit and other a- 
counts amount to £97 millions, an increase of {9,000,000 upo 
1935, partly owing to an increased deposit of Government funds. 
Notes in circulation are £80,000 higher at £930,000, whilst accep- 
tances, etc., at £4,947,000, show an increase of nearly £1,000,000 
The bank’s investments now stand at £27,843,000. This is 
increase of over £4,000,000, whilst advances to customers, etc., a 
{32,205,000, show an increase of £3,000,000. ; 

' A hei has been made in the manner of presenting the eS 
and loss account, the net profit, namely £401,000, having 
shown, on this occasion, after provision for income tax has z 
deducted, whereas last year’s profit of £473,000 was aa 
the appropriation of {120,000 to income tax account. i. a 
with 1935 there is an improvement in profit of abou rs . 
The cost to the bank of the centenary grant, mig . 
March last, of 10 per cent. of the salaries and enna Ae 
the bank, totalled £177,846, and has been charged to the P 
and loss account. 







RESERVE AND DIVIDENDS 


A further sum of £75,000 has been carried to the ee 
compared with {100,000 in the previous year, the ae te 
fund now being {1,925,000. Interim dividends af oieal tel 
8 per cent. per annum on the cumulative eae soos face 
5 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘ A "’ and B's vai in Jue 
tax at the rate of 4s. 5d. in the {, in all cases, ded evident 
last. The board now recommends the payment of we prefeea! 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the cumulative pre 4” 
shares, and at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
and ‘‘B” shares, less income tax in each — 
4s. 5d. in the f. The dividend for the year, th ener’ 
“A” and ‘‘B” shares is at the rate of 5% per of {22893 
making these appropriations, there remains 4 bead 
to be carried forward. It is proposed to pay these 
on Monday, December 2tst. 

The ron ith and accounts were unanimously adopted: 
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AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
pesINSULAR COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
pROBLEM OF JAPANESE COMPETITION 


‘sixth ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular 
Steam Navigation Company was held, on the oth 
company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, 
Alexander Shaw (chairman of the company) presiding. 
S aia (Mr D. N. Black) having read the notice convening 
= eeting and the report of the auditors, 
he Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
2 that on the whole allied companies had in the past year done 
ther better, and the improvement was reflected in the somewhat 
aie amount which appeared in the profit and loss account of 
pe Pp. and O. Company under the heading of dividends from 
subsidiary companies. The liquid position of the group was strong, 
and this, he said, was fortunate in view of the necessity for the 
replacement of old tonnage by new vessels which lay ahead of all 
the subsidiary companies. The profit and loss account showed that 
the net receipts from voyages at {1,284,923 had improved by 
{230,000 as compared with last year, that being the best net result 
ince the accounts appeared in their present form in 1932. 

The improved result for the year was due in the main to better 
trade, of which the company had been able to reap the benefit 
through the policy of reorganisation, explained at some length at 
the annual meeting in 1932. He had been asked whether the 
listribution this year of 4 per cent. might be regarded as the 
orecursor of larger dividends in future years, but while he sincerely 
wished that he could say ‘‘ Yes’ to that question, he added that 
the board was no collection of prophets, but that, quite frankly, 
in their view the uncertainties of British shipping were such that 
they cou'd see no prospect whatever of a return to the larger 
distributions which were at one time made. The figures so far 
available for the current financial year were, up to the present, not 
so good as those last year. 


The ninety 
instant, at the 


IMPERIAL SHIPPING COMMITTEE 


He recalled that at the meeting in 1933 he had put forward the 
proposal that the services of the Imperial Shipping Committee, 
representing as it did all the Governments of the Empire, should 
be invited to investigate and report upon just such a case as had 
risen in respect of the trade between Australia and New Zealand 
on the one side of the Pacific and North America on the other. 

The report of the Committee upon the British Shipping trade 
between Canada and Australia and New Zealand had now been com- 
pleted, but so far as the P. and O. Company was concerned, he wished 
‘o make it quite clear that its interest in that matter was rather 
mote. It would make no immediate difference to P. and O. 
mances, he said, if the Canadian—Australasian Line followed the 
New Zealand-San Francisco Line into the pit digged for it by high 
American subsidies and British apathy, because the Canadian— 
Australasian Line was not a P. and O. subsidiary; and it was 
hardly conceivable that either its extinction or its survival could 
itself make any substantial difference to P. and O. stockholders. 

He thought that was a short view; and if the longer view were 
taken the interest of the P. and O. Company in that matter must 
ke seen to be identical with the interest of all British shipowners 
and of the British public everywhere. That was a test case, and in 
ts decision the interest of all British shipowners and of the Empire 
itself was great. If the Canadian—Australasian Line were also 
“iped out by wholly uneconomic competition, an example would 
have been given to other lands of how easy it was to extinguish 

sh lines anywhere, and of how British hesitation, timidity and 
‘maction lent themselves to the process. 


ACTION BY THE DOMINIONS 


a with the aggressive shipping policy of Japan, which he 
willis after all, only one aspect of the general question of the 
Piet sare shipping in the face of State-fed foreign competition, 
wane tecalled that he had travelled round the world and did what- 
and could to call attention at every British port to the subject 
ave Empire turned here certain that even if Britain did not move to 
was shipping the Dominions would take such action as 

*pen'to them. They knew that New Zealand had emphatically 


i “ and legislation had been placed upon her statute- 
British to secure, at any rate in her own purely local trade, 
shipping should still sail the seas. Well done, 
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New Zealand! Australia had shown an equal interest in the 


problem, and similar legislation had been introduced in the Senate 
at Canberra. 


TO ABOLISH SUBSIDIES 


What about Great Britain? Mr. Shaw asked. It was true that 
the tramp section of British shipping was greatly helped by the 
tramp subsidy, which enabled it to negotiate with other countries 
on something like equal terms. The whole country had endorsed 
the policy. It was a sign to other lands that the British Govern- 
ment was behind the industry. Now they were told that after 
1937 the subsidy would not be paid and that the tramps must 
“make their plans accordingly.” In short, the foreigner was 
informed that after 1937 British tramp shipping would again be 
entirely at his mercy. How could the British tramp-owner ‘“ make 
plans’’ to prevent foreign Governments sabotaging British shipping 
by high subsidies to their own vessels ? To tell the tramp-owners to do 
so was to play with the question. The only way to put an end to 
lavish foreign subsidies with an aggressive aim was to let the world 
know that the Government of Britain was behind its shipping, 
not half-heartedly and for 1937 alone but altogether and all the 
time. That was the only way they could get rid of subsidies and 
get back to an economic basis. 


CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 


On the subject of Japanese competition he would like, with all 
deference, to make two concrete suggestions. The first was that 
the Government of India should be pressed in its negotiations with 
Japan to use its bargaining power to the full in support of Empire 
shipping, and urged in particular to make any concessions to 
Japan dependent entirely upon fair play to the ships which served 
India and owed allegiance to his Majesty the King Emperor. His 
second suggestion was that without prejudice or delay to such 
immediate remedies as suggested themselves for a situation which 
might soon become desperate, the broad aspects of Britain’s shipping 
position in the Far East should be referred to the Imperial Shipping 
Committee for their examination and advice. 


MERCHANT SHIPS VITAL TO THE EMPIRE 


The merchant navy was not a mere sideline of British industry 
which could be left to its fate with no other result than a measure 
of financial loss. On the contrary, it was to Britain bone of her 
bone and flesh of her flesh. Should it fail in time of trial the whole 
mechanism of defence by land, sea, and air would be revealed as 
a source of futile expenditure unable to save a nation which had 
abandoned to foreign domination the channels of its economic life 
The mercantile marine was not merely as important to Britain as 
her navy, her army, and her air force. In simple truth, it was 
more important than all these put together, since it alone sustained. 
the life which the other services protected. He thanked God 
that for those protecting services there was in high quarters 
enthusiasm, determination, and a real policy now. But for the 
life-giving service of the merchant navy how different was the 
picture—the cold shoulder, the averted look, years of delay 
culminating in a vague promise of help coupled with a definite 
threat of withdrawal of the only support ever accorded. 


A CENTURY OF ENTERPRISE 


The Chairman concluded that it was nearly a hundred years 
since the Peninsular Company received its first mail contract from 
the Admiralty. A century of private enterprise had built up in 
the P. and O. what in reality was a great branch of the public 
service. They had passed through lean years when the stock- 
holders went without a penny of return upon their savings. They 
might have sold out at a profit to the foreigner, but such a thing 
was never suggested in any responsible quarter. They preferred 
to keep their house flag and the Red Ensign flying together, because 
above all considerations of dividends or personal advantage they 
had placed, and did still place, their duty as citizens to the great 
service committed to their charge. 

Mr H. L. Urling-Clark congratulated the chairman and the board 
on the success of their management of the company during the 
past year, on the arrangements made for depreciation, and on 
paying a dividend on the deferred stock. 

The Chairman thanked Mr Urling-Clark for what he had said, 
and added that he would like to make it quite clear that the question 
of depreciation had been in his mind since 1931, but it had been 
very difficult to carry through. The statement he made last year 
regarding depreciation was made with full knowledge of what 
might happen, and the qualification then stated by him still 
remained. On this matter the opinion of the board was unchanged. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED © 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR A. S. HERSOV’S SURVEY 


The third ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Transvaal Con- 
solidated Investment Company, Limited, was held, on Novem- 
ber 27, in Johannesburg, Mr A. S. Hersov presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The accounts 
reveal another successful year, with the maintenance of dividend 
distribution to shareholders at the same rate as for the previous 
year, and the augmenting of the reserve fund by a further 
£250,000, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will see that the 
company’s operations resulted in a total profit from all sources of 
£667,180—as compared with £414,353 for the previous year, or an 
increase of £252,827. 

The net profit for the year transferred to appropriation account, 
was £581,133 (compared with £355,481 for 1935). To this must 
be added the amount of £266,874 brought forward from last year 
—giving an available total of £848,007, which was dealt with as 
follows : — 

Dividends Numbers 4 and 5 absorbed {150,o0o0o—an amount of 
£250,000 was added to the reserve fund, bringing the fund up to 
£500,000; provision for taxation absorbed {£54,900—leaving a 
balance of £393,107 to be carried forward to the current year on 
the Appropriation Account. 

Before dealing in detail with the mining and industrial concerns 
being administered by your company, I would like to touch on 
some of the events of the year which may be of interest to 
shareholders. 

One of the most important of these has been the devaluation 
of the franc by France, and the agreement arrived at between 
France, Great Britain and the United States on the currency 
question. Whilst complete stabilisation is not yet an accomplished 
fact, this agreement goes a long way towards it, and, as the 
question of stabilisation is one of the most important factors 
affecting the continuance of the prosperity of the gold mining 
industry, any progress in this direction should be looked upon 
with very great satisfaction. 

The mining industry, generally, has continued to expand, as is 
evidenced by the further increase in tonnages crushed to over 
forty-six million tons as against forty-two million tons for 1935. 
The average grade was 4.6 dwts. against 4.9 dwts over 1935, ora 
further decrease of .3 dwts. The expenditure for the same period 
was forty-three and a half million pounds, as against forty million 
pounds, or an increase of three and a half million pounds. 


LARGE TRACTS CONTROLLED 


Great activity has been evident in the attempt to discover 
extensions of the Witwatersrand series in other part of the country, 
and large areas of ground have been taken up by various interests 
in the Free State—north of Krugersdorp—Ventersdorp and 
Lichtenburg districts. Your company has participated in these 
activities and now, together with associated interests, controls 
large tracts of ground in all these districts. 

The development and exploration that is necessary in order to 
prove whether this ground has an economic value, is of vital 
importance to the country, and it appears to me that there is 
room for greater co-operation between the various interests 
controlling these areas. 

The mining groups act in close co-operation on all important 
principles affecting the industry, and it is apparent that a great 
saving would be possible, if, instead of each of the interested 
parties acting independently, a system of co-operation were intro- 
duced whereby all the data available could be co-ordinated and 
utilised for mutual benefit. 

This would unquestionably result in a saving of large and avoid- 


able expenditure, and greatly expedite the exploratory work that 
has to be done. . ~ 


OIL FUELS 


. The Government has recently adopted the policy that lower 
transport costs are necessary for the general expansion of the 


country, and it has been officially announced . 
future, substantial reductions in the cost of co iM the near 
hinterland will be made. fuel in th, 


As your company is interested in the indigenous 


motor fuels, the prices at which these fy 
naturally of importance to you. ot wll 
There is, however, another aspect to this question Oil fuck 


can be regarded to-day as one of the pri necessi 
civilisation. The indigenous suahustieaet oil stem 
the attention of the Governments of many leadi countries ; 
the world for some considerable time. Many a these : 
countries to-day have sponsored, or are subsidisin enterprises 
the production of oil from coal and shale, as th ee 
ae of ue dependent on foreign fuel stguthdae eae 
n view of this country’s huge coal rei its enormo: 
distances from sources of supply ae its amie _ Inerability 
—the production of oil from these sources must be regarded 
matter of national necessity. ve 
If low fuel cost is essential for the development of a 
fuel supplies should be regarded as its life blood. The 
fabric and economic structure of a country can be in 
paralysed by an interference with its fuel supplies. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS 


The Chairman then gave a detailed review of the 's 
gold-mining interests and, referrin mre 
minig re: , & to Rand Leases (Vogelstruis 
—— Gold Mining Company, said: — 
am very pleased to be able to report i 
continued to make rapid progress. a 

Milling operations were commenced on April 13, 1936, and the 
first declaration of output, made in June last, was 52,500 toes 
crushed, yielding a nett working profit of £23,749 15s. 4d. 

The working results for a quarter ended September 30, 1936, 
were 165,000 tons crushed, with a profit of £72,180 3s. od., whilst, 
for October, 1936, the tonnage crushed was increased to 60, 500 
tons—resulting in a gross profit of {27,311 5s. 2d. 

The development disclosures on the three principal Reefs which 
traverse this company’s property, namely, south reef, main rei 
and main reef leader, continue to show consistent and encouragin 
values. 

No. 11 shaft has been sunk to a depth of 3,310 feet, at which 
depth shaft sinking operations were suspended in order to permit 
of an extensive development programme being carried out from 
this shaft, and also to bring it into commission as a hoisting usit 
as early as possible. 

All units of the plant are functioning smoothly and efficiently. 

The ore reserves as calculated at December 31 last, amounted to 
2,460,000 tons of an average value of 4.7 dwts. over a stoping 
width of 42 inches. 


MIDDLE WITWATERSRAND (WESTERN AREAS), LIMITED 


This property has now reached a very interesting stage, a bore- 
hole results appear to confirm the opinion in regard to the Man 
Reef Series deduced from the initia] geophysical surveys. 

Additional boreholes are contemplated and will be 
when sufficient information has been gained from the Welgegund 
borehole. 


KLIP NIGEL ESTATE AND GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


Operations up to date have confirmed that the Nigel Ret! 
underlies this company’s property at workable depth. ieee 

The directors have under consideration various possib: 
improving the prospects of this company. \ 

In association with other interests, your company has soges 
options over a large area in the Orange Free State at Bass 
estimated extension of the occurrences in which the — pa 
have obtained payable values. Preliminary exploratory 
pecting work is proceeding. , : . 

Your company continues to investigate the mineral possibilities 
of various properties held under option. of the 

The Chairman concluded by giving an exhaustive survey 
company’s various industrial and base metal interests. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
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December 12, 1936 
| ROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
"yypILEE YEAR’S RECORD FIGURES 


-ninth general meeting of J. Brockhouse and Company, 


The = held, on the oth instant, at West Bromwich, Mr J.T. 
ea }.P. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 
Bien 


Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that their 
ye was the completion of the fiftieth year since the firm’s 
meeting n in April, 1886, and at the same time the figures of 
et? account and the balance sheet were the best that the 
. of ne ever presented to an annual meeting of shareholders. 
oe theils of the firm had been one of steady and organised 
» At the same time, as might naturally be expected, 
jyctuation in the general trade of the country had been reflected 
the trading results of the company. He did feel, however, that 
7 firm was a8 young and vigorous to-day and far more firmly 
vlahed in its fiftieth year than ever in its previous history. 
He laid a special emphasis on the vigorous vitality of the firm, as it 
would be wrong to suppose that there was any intention to rest upon 
she laurels already achieved. Rather did he feel that they had now 
nached the stage in their development when the company might 
take advantage of the tremendous opportunities which were always 
being offered to commercial enterprise. At annual meetings in the 
ist preceding years he had told the shareholders that the company 
was reorganising, rebuilding and “ setting its house in order,”’ and 
he felt that their achievements in that respect were reflected in the 
results shown this year. It was true the building was not completed, 
and he hoped it never would be completed, but the rebuilding and 
organising of the old part of the company was completed, and they 
were now turning their attention towards further expansion. 

The balance available to be dealt with this year was £87,021, and 
the directors DOW recommended a final dividend of ro per cent., less 
tax, on the 448,000 ordinary shares, making 16 per cent. for the year, 
which compared with a total dividend last year of ro per cent. 

Their order books to-day showed better prospects of trade than 
wer before in the history of the company. They enjoyed a good 

ion of Government work, but at the same time it did not 
represent too large a proportion of their total trade. Their orders 
for private customers were more than they had been, and they 
prided themselves in giving satisfactory service to all their custo- 
mers, The report was unanimously adopted. 


jevelopment. 


TMOTHY WHITES AND TAYLORS, LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Timothy Whites and 
Taylors Limited was held, on the 4th instant, at the Hotel 
Victoria, London. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said :—Ladies and gentlemen, 
~The trading profit of the year at £327,339 is some £49,000 larger 
than that of the previous year, and it is reasonable to assume 
that it would have been still larger but for the unfortunate 
summer season experienced by our seaside branches, from which 
we had every reason to anticipate a bumper year. We are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 22$ per cent.—making 30 per cent. 
for the year—an increase of 7} per cent. over that paid last year, 
"hich, under all the circumstances, I think we must regard as 
a 

As to our business generally, I am pleased to state that the 
‘spansion to which I referred last year has continued. During 
the period under review we served 48,649,807 customers at the 
8 shops owned by the company and its subsidiaries. An 
‘alensive programme of reconstruction and reconditioning of the 
‘mpany’s branches has been and is still being pursued. 
last year I spoke hopefully of the company’s outlook. This 
War I feel justified in expressing a feeling of optimism as to our 
nature, Increased employment throughout the country, particu- 
a the North, has materially increased the spending power 
da Part of the community which includes a large percentage 

customers. Our weekly returns from all parts of the 
= are reflecting this. Our policy is to give the highest 
possible for money expended, and this should ensure our 

Wane fair share of the increased national spending power. 
a oo in future to end our financial year on December 31st. 

sccounts, therefore, will cover a period of 15 months. 


We 
aie to declare our first interim dividend on the ordinary 
naihiity as usual and your directors will also consider the 
Deas @ second interim dividend in October. If the busi- 
ss as we anticipate, we shall be well rewarded for 
ie father three months for our annual report, when, we 
» to distribute a final dividend. 
accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BARTON AND SONS (1935), LIMITED 
FULL ORDER BOOKS 


The first ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons (1935), 
Limited, was held, on the gth instant, at Connaught Rooms, 
London. 

Mr J. E. Hodgkin (Chairman) said that their first duty when 
the company commenced business was to take steps to co-ordinate 
the various businesses out of which the company was formed. 
Some time had been spent in organising a central selling department, 
which was now attached to their London office, and which was 
responsible for the general publicity of the group of businesses 
under their control. They had to some extent reduced their 
commitments in regard to the neon branch of the business and 
in the manufacture of the electric valves, which were not found 
to be very remunerative. Those two departments were the only 
ones which had not been completely successful from the beginning ; 
but as stated in the report, they had made provision to cover the 
whole of the outstanding liabilities in connection with those two 
companies, and they were satisfied that better results would be 
obtained in the future. 

Turning to the more prosperous side of the picture, the Works 
which they purchased at Netherton had already proved the wisdom 
of their decision. The order book for this Works and for its parent 
business—the Clydesdale Stamping Works—was more than full, 
and they had only recently obtained several very large contracts 
which would ensure the works being kept fully employed for at least 
the next 12 months. 

During the year they were fortunate in securing on reasonable 
terms the Bolt and Nut Company of Tipton, and he was glad to 
say that this business had more than justified the prospects held 
out to them at the time of its purchase. Later still, they were 
able to acquire a controlling interest in the Vabest Company, which 
manufactured brass curtain rails and fittings and a variety of rather 
less well-known products, many of which were sold through the 
low-price stores in the country. In conclusion, he said that their 
books were full with profitable work, and they looked forward to a 
considerably increased profit in the new year. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a resolution was 
passed increasing the capital to {250,000 by the creation of 300,000 
additional shares of 5s. each. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The twelfth annual general meeting of the British Tyre and 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that their total 
profits at £204,659 showed an increase of £15,733. In addition 
to maintaining the dividend on the ordinary shares at 8 per cent. 
for the year the directors were glad to be able to recommend a 
cash bonus of 2 per cent., as compared with 1$ per cent. for the 
previous year. The extensive rebuilding and modernisation pro- 
gramme at the Silvertown works of their most important subsidiary 
was proceeding to schedule. 

The tyre market in this country was at present suffering severely 
from over-production. For some years the board had consistently 
advocated a voluntary limitation of output more in line with 
actual requirements and it was very much to be regretted that 
no measure of agreement on that question had yet been achieved 
within the industry. 

During the last year there had been an appreciable increase 
in raw material prices, particularly so in the case of crude rubber, 
but he was glad to say that so far that movement had been 
regulated in a gradual and orderly manner. The consumption of 
rubber had grown and seemed likely to grow in the near future 
to a considerable extent, and while they as manufacturers wel- 
comed the recent increase of releases from 65 per cent. to 70 per 
cent. of the quota, he felt that the International Committee had 
failed to give that percentage of release which would ensure that 
degree of stability so fundamentally vital both to the rubber 
manufacturing and producing interests. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr W. T. Anderson, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the directors and the staff, expressed the thanks of the share- 
holders for the increase in the dividend and also for the steady 
improvement shown in the accounts. An examination of the 
balance sheet, he said, showed that the company was in a very 
healthy condition and that it was managed with great initiative, 
which should result in benefits to the shareholders in future years. 
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ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER AND PROFITS 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general mecting of the Associated 
Equipment Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, London. 

Mr C. W. Reeve (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said: —-The company is now, in every essen- 
tial respect, stronger than ever, in spite of extremely severe 
competition. Annual turnover and total profits have both been 
increased. 

As to the crippling effect in development of the oil engine of 
the tax placed upon fuel oils, I express the view that the extension 
of the oil engine to all classes of road transport should be a 
definite objective of national policy. 

A.E.C. rail cars continue to give excellent service and to be 
more and more reliable and economical in use, while the A.E.C. 
marine and industrial oil engines have not only consolidated their 
position in their respective spheres already won, but continue to 
increase in public favour, and promise before long to form an 
important staple line of the company’s manufacture. 

The increase in the profit on trading—from {197,862 in the pre- 
vious year to £333,603 in the present year—reflects the result of 
an increase in the number of sales, although the amount of profit 
per unit is still too small. The company has continued to main- 
tain its property and assets in good condition. Ample provision 
has been made for depreciation and income tax. {£65,000 has been 
transferred to depreciation reserve and £85,000 to general reserve. 

Current liabilities, after including provision for the payment of 
the proposed final dividend, show an increase of £72,985. There is 
an excess of current assets over current liabilities of no less than 
£1,011,521. The amount carried forward in the form of reserves 
and undistributed profits—after deduction of the proposed divi- 
dend payment—is this year £985,000, as against £824,432 carried 
forward last year. 

The final dividend proposed to be paid is at the rate of 13d. 
per {1 unit of stock, which together with the interim dividend, 
already paid, makes a total dividend for the year at the rate of 
1s. 6d. per {1 unit of stock, free of income tax, this being approxi- 
mately equal to 93 per cent., subject to tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY POSITION OF MAIN INTEREST 


The ninth annual general meeting of Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at the registered 
offices of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Catto of Cairncatto, who presided, after 
referring to the resignation of the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
who had been a director and chairman of the company since its 
inception, said: At the annual general meeting last year Mr 
McKenna explained frankly and in some detail the position of 
your company and certain difficulties that had arisen in connection 
with the activities of a sub-subsidiary company. I think it will 
be sufficient therefore to-day if I say that these difficulties have 
had, and are having, the most careful thought of your directors 
and are gradually being cleared up; indeed I am glad to tell you 
that during the financial year under review the position of the 
sub-subsidiary has improved, and its net results show a small 
profit, which has been carried forward in its accounts. In future 
the profits—or losses—of this sub-subsidiary company are not 
likely to bulk so largely in our figures as they have done in the 
past. Do not let us forget it has been successful as well as 
unsuccessful, but its activities have in some cases been found in 
the final result to be so variable it has been decided to curtail 
substantially the nature of its business and to make it more 
consistent with that of the parent company. There is still much 
to be done before all complications are finally liquidated, but I 
think I can assure you they are being tackled with energy—and, 
I hope, with resource. 

Our main interest of course, as you know, consists of invest- 
ments in tobacco companies, and it is from these that we derive 
the bulk of our revenue. I am therefore glad to tell you that 
these investments continue quite satisfactory. 

The directors’ report and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1936, including the transfer of {£25,000 to general 
reserve and the payment on December 21st of a final dividend of 
10 per cent. less income tax at the rate of 3s. 34d. in the £ on 
the ordinary capital and to carry forward {148,483 was approved 
and adopted, and the meeting terminated with a cordial] vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. 


———Scember 12, gg 
ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELD, ungrey 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Oilfields Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at W; 
House, Old Broad Street, London, Mr H. Cc. R. W; Z 
chairman) presiding. illiamson (the 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said it Was a 
oi great satisfaction to the board to be able to Sour, 
encouraging and healthy a report. During the year it was 
necessary to augment the drilling programme, Particular! 
well drilling, and the footage attained was 42,285 feet R 
deep wells accounted for 26,226 feet. This more active ot 
programme had resulted in an increase of 12,230 tons in prod 
tion, and the natural decline in the older wells was thus more tha 
offset. There had been a satisfactory increase of some i 
in the net operating income. The refinery had continued to work 
to capacity, and the throughput showed an increase of 25 
cent. over that of the preceding year. Sucré-sterling Silleee 
had fluctuated within narrow limits during the year, 

The company’s prosperity was largely dependent on the px 
of crude oil—especially the price in the United States of America 
Since the commencement of the present calendar year there hai 
been a rise Of some 10 per cent. in the basic price of crude oi) 
and an increase in American products to over 3,000,000 bark 
per day, but the most satisfactory feature had been that, in 
spite of an increased price and an increased output of crmd& 
consumption had made even greater strides, and stocks of cm& 
oi! in the U.S.A, to-day were by no means unwieldy, 
ventured to say that prospects to-day for the oil industry wer 
better than for a good many years. The president of th 
American Petroleum Institute, in his address at the annw 
meeting recently held in Chicago, said: ‘‘ The feeling is genera 
that the industry, after several years of effort, has perfected 
within itself the machinery necessary to maintain stable cond: 
tions, assuring a continuance of fair prices to consumers ani 
reasonable profits on investments after several lean years.” Ii 
those views were correct, a period of comparative stability both in 
prices and profits was foreshadowed. He saw no obvious factor 
calculated to disturb the even tenor of their way of gradml 
progress. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





WILLOUGHBY’S CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED 
RETURN OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of Willoughby’s Consolidated 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at Winchester 
House, London, Colonel H. T. Fenwick, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.0. 
(the chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: As you all 
know, the purpose for which this extraordinary general meeting 
has been called is to enable the board to make a cash retum t 
the shareholders of 2s. per share, which will have the effect of 
reducing the issued capital of the company and making the shares 
of a denomination of 8s. each instead of 10s. 

Your board have felt for some time that it was only right that 
a return should be made to the shareholders of a portion of the 
capital which was not being actively used for the main object for 
which the company was originally founded, and it is reco 
that an opportunity be given for this £140,000 which we propos 
to return to the shareholders to fructify in the pockets of the 
shareholders rather than accumulate in the coffers of the compaty. 

Before moving the resolutions I will explain to you the 
meaning : — 80, 

Your existing articles, which were prepared in the year ! 
have in some respects become obsolete, and in this connection 
would refer to Articles 35 and 37, which by resolution No, 1 at 
to be altered so as to comply with the Companies Act, 1929, 
confer upon the company the necessary powers preliminary to 
assing of resolution No. 2. f 
7 With regard to resolution No. 2 I have already — 
by this the capital of the company is to be reduced to £609,93 
by returning to the shareholders a sum of 2s. per share. 

Resolution No. 3 subdivides and consolidates a d 
capital into shares of 8s. each and increases the reduc ‘aod 
to the former amount of £750,000, which will be ee oe 
1,875,000 shares of 8s. each. The increase of eae 
necessitate the payment of any capital duties. I re ale 
the reduction of capital does not become effective — si fo 
of the Court sanctioning the reduction has been fil 

istrar of Companies. 
"the chairman ‘then moved the resolutions and declared then 
to have been carried unanimously. 
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ox COAST SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


nth ordinary general meeting of Gold Coast Selection 

The seve" ed, was held, on the roth instant, at River Plate 
trast, Limitee, EC 
House, eat (the chairman) said that the book value of 
Mr H. nts had increased by more than £336,000 over last 

le figure, accounted for by the acquisition of a large share 
year's BY Amalgamated Banket Areas and the shares received 
ate onsideration from the Gold Coast Main Reef, Limited. 
— loan to Amalgamated Banket Areas, cash in hand and 
= poster the company had realisable assets exceeding 
wee In addition they would receive the vendor considera- 
ust the Bremang Gold Dredging Company, which had just 
von secorporated as a separate unit to take over the Upper 
ona areas. A copy of the prospectus of that company had 
been all ready for despatch to shareholders last Friday. At the 
tust moment the Committee of the Stock Exchange had required 
ome further evidence of title, but they hoped to issue the 
prospectus within a few days. Meantime they assured share- 
iolders that they had no doubts all titles were in perfect order. 
Gold Coast Selection Trust shareholders would be given the right 
to subscribe for the working capital in the ratio of one Bremang 
share for every two Gold Coast Selection Trust shares held. 
Original allottees would also receive options available until 
June 30, 1938, to take up two further shares at ros. for each 
gven shares subscribed for. 

Mr J. A. Agnew said that the outstanding feature of the year’s 
york in connection with the properties in which the company was 
operating on its own account was the completion of the drilling 
of the Upper Ankobra river, culminating in the formation of the 
Bremang Gold Dredging Company. The properties acquired from 
the Gold Coast Selection Trust by the dredging company com- 
prised an area of about 20 square miles, covering some 40 miles 
of the Ankobra river upstream from the bridge at Prestea. 

The position at the Ariston Mine was improving rapidly. 
Operations on the Amalgamated Banket Areas property were more 
than fulfilling the high expectations held at the formation of the 
company and on the acquisition of the Abbontiakoon Mine. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


their investme 


MARLU GOLD MINING AREAS, LIMITED 
NEW PLANT IN OPERATION 

The second ordinary general meeting of Marlu Gold Mining 
Areas, Limited, was held, in the roth instant, in London. 

Mr H. G. Latilla (the chairman) said that over {140,000 had 
been expended on new plant and machinery erected during the 
year, which, after allowing for depreciation, showed a net increase 
ot £137,339, and £192,359 represented that item to-day. That 
acount would, of course, be considerably increased when the 
programme laid down for four units of treatment plant was 
completed. To date only one unit was in commission, the other 
three being partially completed. The second unit was well 
advanced, and it was estimated that, provided no undue delay 
occurred in the delivery of the machinery, it would be in opera- 
on by March next. The cash in hand, £565,131, would more 
than meet all the expenditure necessary for additional plant. A 
table received on the previous day from the management showed 
that results to date were up to their best expectations, and when 
the figures for December were received he was sure they would 
all be satisfied. 

Mr J. A. Agnew said that the first unit of the plant was in 
“peration and as a whole fulfilled expectations. The results to 

‘indicated a recovery of over 95 per cent., which was a very 
Mble performance. Excellent progress had been made in 
late second unit, and that should be completed in 
‘a or March next. The manager cabled that as the result 

_. “perience so far gained in the plant, he anticipated 
fully the estimated tonnage capacity and grade of ore 
Tecovery to be obtained therefrom. 

ts in the sulphide zone had been most satisfactory, 

8€ proved stood at 387,000 tons, averaging 8 dwts. 

igs t zone on the Marlu section was being developed 

The ore oe mpartment vertical shaft sunk for the purpose. 

ameaged 6 ¥, had been intersected on the 300 ft. level and 

dbo, 7 dwts. per ton over a width of 7.5 ft. On the level 
the 174 ft. level, th sh d 9.1 dwt 

‘on over a width of ° e ore oot averaged 9.1 dwts. per 

of that 16.7 ft. for a length of 800 ft. The treatment 

Ore could not be undertaken at present, but it 


2 of 
hens nce to have determined the existence below 


The tone of such a strong body of ore. 
was unanimously adopted. 
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RHODESIAN CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GOOD POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesian Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at River Plate 
House, London, Captain H. B. Jameson (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that shares 
in other companies stood in the company’s books at £642,642 
and the quoted shares had a market value at July 31st last in 
excess of the book value. That excess amounted to over £300,000 
and, after taking into consideration certain sales and purchases 
made since the close of the financial year, the value of the quoted 
shares as at the last Stock Exchange make-up prices amounted 
to over £1,000,000. 

As to their mining interests, the profit from the Fred mine was 
£22,286, as compared with £35,153 for the previous year. Results 
in recent years had shown some falling off, but developments im 
the lower levels were now giving much better values and the 
outlook was distinctly encouraging. The company’s principal 
shareholdings were in East Rand Consolidated, Spaarwater Gold 
Mining, West Spaarwater and Wanderer Consolidated Gold Mines, 
all of which were operating in South Africa, and the following 
companies operating in West Africa, Ariston Gold Mines, Amal- 
gamated Banket Areas, Gold Coast Selection Trust and Gold and 
Base Metal Mines of Nigeria. The excellent progress made by the 
Spaarwater Gold Mining Company was specially worthy of note, 
while East Rand Consolidated was in a very strong position. 

Although the profits earned had been less than during the 
previous year, he thought shareholders would realise that the 
general position was highly satisfactory, and he thought he was 
justified in saying that the general outlook for the company was 
excellent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH BURMAH PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
TURNING POINT IN COMPANY’S CAREER 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 8th instant, in London, Major E. Seaborn Marks, 
O.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the com- 
pany appeared to have reached a turning point in its career. By 
the acquisition of the property of the Yenangyaung Oilfield 
Southern Extension Company, and the issue for cash of £400,000 
54 per cent. first debenture stock, two of their objectives had 
been achieved. The next objective was to increase the output 
of oil and to bring the refinery into line with modern practice, and 
both these were on the way to being accomplished. 

In the enlargement of output a decided measure of success had 
already been met with, the production of crude oil at the end of 
the year being practically 50 per cent. higher than at the begin- 
ning. As a result they had been able to increase the throughput 
of the refinery and to produce larger quantities of kerosene and 
benzine, the major products. The former showed a substantial 
increase in price, but the latter had given less return notwith- 
standing the fact that shipments had increased by over 20 per 
cent. They were spending considerable sums in bringing the plant 
up to date; and the effect should become evident next year. 
Given a reasonable price for the manufactured products, the indi- 
cations both in the field and at the refinery were such that they 
should experience better times. 

The chairman went on to refer to the development of the South 
African Torbanite Mining and Refining Company, Limited, in 
which they were interested. A gradual improvement was reported 
in the production of torbanite crude: 300,000 gallons had been 
produced since the retorts began work last June. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended December 5, 
1936, amounted to /9,368,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£42,695,500. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of £188,157, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the gross National Debt by £33,364,000 to approximately £8,038 
millions. t 














(000’s omitted) 
Public t Advances... + sh10 | Treasury Bills ............... scaplontin _ foe 
23% Fun Loan, 1952-7... + 41,850 | Road Fund  .............ccsceeseeene — 300 
Land Settlement (Fac.) Acts ... + 14 | National Savings Certificates ... — 50 
+ 45,774 — 12,416 


+ Including £375 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Borrowing 
or Statutory Sinking Fund. 
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A complete analysis of the approximate position of the } Nationa 

Debt at September 30, 1936, appeared in the Economist of October 3, 
1936. 


Total Receipts into the Exchequer 




















VEN / = April 1 April 1, Week Week 
as Us vear 1935, to 1936, to ended ended_ 
1936-37 Dec. 7, Dec. 5, Dec. 7, | Dec. 5, 
1935 1936 1935 1936 
DINARY NUE , : . 
Ialand Revenue— | f 
Income Tax .........0s.s0-+++ 20,040,000 74,639,000] 71,571,000) 592 § ono ads, 000 
ORE, sccccncecoccsssoseucns 58,500,000! 7,750,000} 7,550,000) 240, 000) 230,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... 89,000,000) 59,630,000} 56,850,000) 1, 300,000] 1,990,000 
DAREEGD  .......-0.cc0ccccconeess 27,000,000! 14,140,000) 15,440,000] 1,240,000} — 360,000 
Excess Profits Duty and 
Corporation Profits Tax 750,000 bes | 
Land Tax and Minera) | 
Rights Duty ..........--+-- 750,000} 150,000} —:140,000 eb tL 
Tota) Inland Revenue ...... 433,000,000 156,309,000) 151, 551,000 ‘3, 37: 2,000) 3, 544, 000 
7 9 | 3. O00 
CUStOM .......0scecreeneeresees 207,525,090} 137,185,000) 144,551,000} 4,375,000) 3.866, 
Excise — ......ceecereeccseeeeees 110,000,000; 74, 800,000) 75,400,000} 1, 500,000) 1,687,000 
Total Customs and Excise 317,525,000) 211, 211,988, 000) 219, 9,951,000 ‘5,875,000 5,553,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- £ es pears 
chequer Share) .........-..-.- 5,000,000) 1,486, 000) 1,835,000 | 161,001 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... | 11,256,000) 11,690,000) 10,800,000} 500,000 Dr. 50,000 
Crown Lands... .- | 1,850,000} 1,000,000) 1,020,000 eS 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 5,000,000} 3,337,174. 3,525,162} 92,170) 91,368 
M laneous Receipts......... 25,250,000) 16,382: 385) 14,396,646) 251 472 69,003 











Total Ordinary Revenue ... |798,381,000 402, 099, 559) 403, 078, ‘80810, 090 64: 542 9,368,371 


| 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 














Post Office .. 69,344,000) 41 £900,000) 45,400,000} 900,000) 1,600,000 
Motor Vebicle. Duties appor- 8,954,000] 9,397,000) 
tioned to Road Fund ...... 26,500,000 | 
Total Self-balancing Revenue | 95,844,000) 50 854, 1,000) 54, 797 000) 900,000, 1,600,000 
a } 


452, 953,559) 457, 875, S08; 10,990,642, 10,968, 371 
| : ! 


Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet Pai ayments 


EXPENDITURE | for the | April 1, 





Estimate Ey re 
April . Week Week 
year 
s 1935, to 19 36, ended ended 
et Dee 7, 8 5. | Dee. 7, | Dee. 5, 
1935 | i 136 | 1935 1936 
| 
ORDINARY Pe Bie f bal £ 
EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Management of | | 
National Debt ‘ae '224,000,000 175,135, pane 372,099, 31,293, 414 30,787, 131 
Payments to Northern Ireland | 
SORE. cincsamnenascgens- | 7,500,000| 3,686, 235, 4,423, 781 230,392, 248,464 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- | | 
I Sw eo 8,200,000; 2,052,475 1,477,737) 2,755 
Post Office Fund ............... omen 1,126,817) 20,529, : 
RENEE - —_— ——_— aaa — ———— 
Se a 235,300,000 182,000,920 180,694,079 31,526,561 31,035,595 


j j | | j 
Office) .. 570,969,000 /330, 155,399: 353,946,179) 10,556,000 11,660,000 


Toa Onin Espen 38.00 512,156,319 534,640,258) 42,082,561 42,695, 595 


SELF-BALANCING | 





EXPENDITURE | i 
yee 69,344,000) 41,900,000 45,400,000) 900,000 1,600,000 
I iinnscnteenneciinaaenits 26,500,000, 8,954,000, 9,397,000 nid i 
eens tates aeiacndiienaaet ipeuahiticio 
Total Self-Balancing Ex Ww | 
TT : adsuheeiadeteinenss | 95, 844,000, 50,854, 000! 54,797 0001 900,000 1,600,000 





Total rcccccccccerescsccsseces | ove 563, ,010,319 589. 437,258 42; 982, 2 561 44, 4,295, 595 


i 


sori ieaemaaatatnemaea acer tala ii late ta Ea 





t wer * r= Expenditure as per Financial Statement (H.C. 77) 797,857,000 
Be yy me A a 33,972,000 

—Provision made in the Budget .................. 25,600,000 8,372,000 

896,269,000 


The aggregate revenue from April 1 to December 5, 1936, 
shown below :— 


(000’s omitted) 
3 

NUD Snssestnsenasowvennsconse PDD SIE in teetnensssgstitsitaibnistedion 403,079 
Decrease in balances.................. "219 

ircdshoo edt 137,351 

Less— ‘ 

New Sinking Fund* 6,009 

NII iecisicniossilsbnkeitnasestous 131,342 


* Authority will be sought in es ees Bill to meet the Statutory Sinki Puede 
in 1936 by borrowing. -” . 


POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 


week ended 
Dec. 7, ’35 Mar. 31,36 Dec. 5,’ " 
Ways and Means Advances Outstanding : £ £ - £ ae oe 
A by Bank of England... ni00,000 
dvances by Public Departments ,200 19,055,000 29,260,000 ‘39 
Treasury Bills outstanding............ 000 763,115,000 815,890,000" me 12,060, aennes 


-» 951,895,000 782,170,000 845,150,000 — 8,150,000 


* Includes £3,000, the of 
on ee £3 eae which were not carried to the Exchequer within 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {50,000,000 T; reasury bills were opened on December 4, 
1936. The amount applied for was 467,900,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday 
at £99 16s. 1d., and above in full; Tuesday to Saturday at 
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£99 16s. Od., on ° ow cent. and above in full, The - 
rate per cent. was 19s 3d. The amount allo 
——=— rt ri 
Amount Total 
Date | Amount 
Offered Applications tat 
Allotted | Rate wai 
a eee 76,280,000 ‘ 
VY GB, 1934... .......cereeeee ,000, 745,000 q 
anuary 4, 1935 ........... 30,000,000 | 49,560,000 ey Ou hy - 
oy Ge” emagprenmmneee 40,000,000 | 60,905,000 | 40;000,009 | °,¢ 1 jes 
anuary 3, PEED cencccssetes 35,000,000 68,075,000 85,000,000 92 +n 
April 3, 1936 ..........0000. 40,000,000 | 76,280,000 | 40,0000 0 10 10.» Week 
py 3, ~ evosescasconees 50,000,000 72,750,000 | 50.000" 0 oy _— 
gatas 50,000,000 77,980,000 | 50‘nnn‘nn9 OR Ly Total 
amet 27 1996 .....0006 | 50,000,000 | 65,100,000 | snnnniong | 2 bm Toul 
December 4, 1936 ...... 50,000,000 | 67,900,000 000 | OM So BE ips 
0 $7 we 
Total 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES Toul 
"7, a a {ncreé 
Total Sales of Sa Certificates No. of 
od Certificates Value 
Week ended November 7, 1936 .............scesssesseeces = 
Week ended November 14, 1936 .. ........ccseseseseseees conan 5.41 
February, 1916, to November 14, 1936 ................. 1,276,339,661 Leeseen 
At the end of October, 1936, the amount remainj 
; alee a aes b IDING to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, yas 
390,178,581. i 
eee a Yo 
THE ’ BIR 
{HE BANKERS’ GAZETTR HA 
BRIS 
DUB 
A 
BANK OF ENGLAND : 
LIVE 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, December 9, 1936 = 
X 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT = 
£ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt................. 1 sigma 
et CIID : sc cchrnntiarininnn 458.852. 044 | Other Government Securities . 248,664.24 
In Banking Department..... 49,808,302 | Other Securities .............c0 305,98 nas 
Silver Coin . ececocnndéotesliity 14,67 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 260,90 
Gold Coin aad Bullion ........... 248,600,6 
508,660,346 | sogense ie 
5 
BANKING DEPARTMENT he 
£ f Dece 
Proprietors’ Capital .. 14,553,000 | Government Securities .......... 81,717,564 
SE stiasccngeniinmn dine .. 8,339,132 | Other Securities :— 
Public ‘Deposits® apintupeanceneene 17,490,611 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advanoes......  £8,145,960 
Bankers ......... 38,004,442 Securities......... £20,925,365 _ 
Other Accounts {38 884,442 —---— 
——-———— 125,868,942 | Notes ..........cccessseres weed 
Gold and Silver Coin ........... . 
161,251,685 Sight 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and ails 
Dividend Accounts. . 
“at Ts Tom 
Both Amount Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on Me 
Departments Dec. 9, 1936 Last Week Last Year = 
A f , 9 
Pi IE, ccccivencscccnscscccnsens 458 + 7,264,931 + 47,92, Tes 
Ree RNS sii didscsvepersentnnies a i: + 6.929.613 | + 10,6480" oye 
Bankers’ deposit® .........-sseeceeseeeee 96,984,500 | —12,135,119 | — 7,4 cL 
Ur CEI anc.coceccccccescocsczcnses 38,884,442 — 2,224,000 | + ann G 
Total outside liabilities.................. 602,211,597 ~ 164.575 + oi h 
ee 17,892,132 + 26,346 | - f 
and To 
Government debt and securities ...... 341,396,912 4 591 | = 1 187881 X 
Discounts and advances ............... 8,145,960 — 316,373 | - 72a 
Other secarities ............ce-ceeceeeeeees 21,231,347 — 247,972 + : ' 
Silver coin in issue department ...... 14,670 + 1,971 : 9251.38 
Coin and bullion (bank's reserves) ... 249,314,840 4+ 143,554 Le 
Reserves of notes and coin in banking |---| -—___|_ + 139088 
tie CRA 50,462,796 6 | — 7,121,377 | + am 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- | 


bilities— 


“ ee eT) s5-0%, — 30% - 0% 


(b) Goth storks to deposits and 
stor s 
notes (“‘ reserve ratio"’) . 41°4% No change + 50% 


(00's omitted) 
Banking Departmeat Gold in 





eee) 
Issue Department 


S7Pp 888 .'\FeeW. 











& 
Q 


1936 z t 
Nov. 18 soa's60 444'05 14,116 | 96.083 44.675 . 
» 25 | 508,660 | 445,567 | 12,055 | 97,604 | 41.000 | ag 
Dec. 2) 508,660 | 451.587 | 10,561 | 99,1 “ we | oN 


» 9 | 508,660 | 458,852 | 17,491 | 86,984 | 36,888 "een 
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1008 60236 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


| Town | Metropotitan Country | Total 







300 36,178,881 
041 877.397 


92,481 930,970 

aetna 37,987,248 

GBS saseeeeeees 35,508 228 

Total to a + 2,479,020 
ipemase or decrease 90% |= 7:0% 
OA 3,229,064 | 37,559,751. 
Taalfor year 1988 wwnvewseeee= | SO 740117 2,984,512 | 35,484,157 


Total for year 1994 eeccecoee $1,703,458 


244,55 ‘075, 
wocrase in 1085 | 2 708.458 + 2 | +2,075,594 


= 81% | = 58% 


SS Ea 
PROVINCIAL 


(000’s omitted) 








Aggregate Totals 
Week — Month of November Jan 1 to 
Doce December 5 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 eo 1935 | 1936 
 dailaiadin 26 25 
Nad ” £ £ £ % £ £ 
gRMINGHAM...... | 3,517 | 4,663 | 10,405 | 13,757 | +$2-2 | 114,037 | 129,265 
BRADFORD ..... 1,120} 1,143 | 4,282] 4,646] + 8-5 | 43,714] 47/418 
BRISTOL... | 1333 | 1,565 | 5,232 | 5,736 | + 9-6] 57,713] 62,171 
NBUN | 6,280] 6450]... ai .-. | 261,199 | 274,496 
Will. | 6800} 938] 3,687 | 3,500 | + 5-0 | 36,251 | 39,877 
EDS... | 875] 1,099] 4,196 | 3,970 | + 5-3 | 43,987] 45,010 
KESTER... s49| 836] 3,012] 3,322] +10-2] 32,293] 35,427 
VERPOOL® ...... | 6,064 | 8,323 | 25,320 | 30,877 | +21-9 | 276,772 | 294,586 
WINCHESTER... | 11,680 | 13,504 | 41,030 | 47,438 | +15-6 | 470,231 | 496,205 
NEWCASTLE. ..... 1,436 1,643 5,626 6,126 + 8-8 63,461 64,120 
WOTTINGHAM......| 604] 697] 2,181 | 2,198] + 0-7] 23,032 | 24,645 
WERFIELD ......... | 1,287 | 1,527] 3,765] 4,362 | +15-8] 41,525 | 48,730 
| 35,598 42,388 | 108,736 125,932 | +15-8 1,464,215 1,561,950 





* Restricted area from April 1, 1935. 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


s0TE—The latest return of the Bank of Italy appeared in the Economist for 
Sonader 9, 1935. Spain in August 15. Argentina, Egypt, Portugal and Danzig 
ip November 28. New Zealand, Canada. Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
a Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland and Netherlands in 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 





ee 
|Nov. 30, | Aug. 31, |Sept.30,*) Oct 31, | Nov. 30 


AssETS | 1935 1936 1936 1936¢ | 1936 

Gold in bafS.........0000+s 27-6 35-9 | 35-3 | 38-5 40°7 

Rl ssceeee r 34 16-4 5:8 | 16-3 19-3 

ae | 15°6 13-1 14-8 6-2 5-0 
aoe “ee 

Rica: osilisi< cncndide chess 131-4] 112-3] 110-9] 119-6] 129-7 

ID vcsecocesconceuesssessee 201-3 | 217-6] 2i1- . . 

oo 11-8 | 165-2] 161-0 

_Not exceeding $ months De Epishane ich 36-3 43-6 55°5 34°3 27-7 

Sundry bills and investments............ 222:8 | 225-6 | 224-9 | 222-2} 220-1 

‘5 7:9 9-4 1-1 1-5 

ital pai ‘0 } 125-0 | 125-0] 125-0} 125-0 

‘9 22-1 22-1 22-1 22-1 

‘9 154-8 153-1 153+3 153-3 

‘5 77-4 76°6 76°6 76‘6 

‘9 61-9 61-9 43-3 43-4 

‘0 2-0 2-0 1+4 1-4 

126-5 124-9 97-2 98°5 

28-6 21-8 11-2 11-9 

6:1 6:3 5:4 4:2 

0-9 0:6 0-4 0-5 

28-4 27°6 27°5 27-5 

38-8 46- 39-5 40-5 





g | 


iw; i . gold content of 0-2932258 gram 
Pecamencies similarly expressed on basis of market quotations on Sept. 30t 
iat francs, which are converted at old parity with Switzerland. Assets an 
k of September are roughly equal. 
Pes Nasnisey Se eee 
valua assets and liabilities in 
francs at the market rate on Oct. Sist—instead of at the old gold parity, 

















Nov. 27, Dec. 4, 
1936 1936 
64,358,742 | 60,358,742 
1,036,501 1,102,146 | 1,102,146 
7,991,414 | 8,994,681 | 8,118,752 


1,446,790 | 1,446,790 | 1,442,723 
4,141,200 | 4,166,016 | 4,473,593 






3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
12,302,602 | 12,298,092 | 12,998,092 


5,639,780 | 5,639,780 | 5,639,780 
3,803,361 | 3,732,273 | 3,921,292 
86,650,778 | 87,272,528 







2,215,559 | 2,069,388 | 1,982,966 
2,491,692 | 12,929,732 | 8,656,247 
454,284 | 3,288,623 | 3,343,380 











64- 63:2% | 616% _ 
‘on the franc at 49 milligrams on and after Oct. 2, 1936. 
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__U.8. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $'s (00's omitted) Ws 
U.S.F.R. Banks 
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Gold Certificates on hand ory om 
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be 


f 4 
and due from the Treasury | 7,520,350 8,768,840 8,809,320 ; A 
Total reserves .....c..ss000 7,773,250 9,027,700 9,068,770 4 y 
Total cash reserves ......... 235,410 247,460 7,460 ace | 
Total bills discounted ...... 6,110 6,060 6,340 (ee eee | 
Bills bought in open market 4,680 3,090 ,090 3,090 2 ape i 
Total bills on hand ,........ 10,790 9,150 430 9,090 . si 
Industrial advances .,....... 32,790 25,980 25,700 25,490 . iL | 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,170 2,430,230 230 | 2, : ' 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,473,930 2,465,360 350 | 2,464,810 Le = ee 
Total resources .........:00+8 10,917,340 70 112,236,520 ta 
LiaBILITIES : 
Federal Reserve notes in 4 i 
actual circulation ......... 3,653,740 4,232,670 i é i 
Aggregate of excess member- ee Gs 
bank reserves over re- ; al i 
QuireMents ...........000e00e 3,310,000 2,160,000 oma | 
Deposits — Member-bank— ee a 
reserve account ............ 6,039,610 6,775,240 | 6,730,990 ; 3 ‘ 
Government deposits ...... 24,030 50,480 79,080 109,630 93,080 r ; 
Total deposits .........sss0+4 6,343,550 7,096,590 | 7,052,680 fe j 
Capital paid in and surplus | ‘298,790 | '302/810 : 302,860 | 302,870 eB i 
Total liabilities ............... 10,917,340 |12,302,740 |12,224,690 {12,301,470 |12,236,520 hs 
Ratio of total reserves to tb SF 
deposit and F.R. note Ge 
liabilities combined ...... 778% 80-1% 80-3% 80-3% 80-4% soe 4 it 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 2 5 
Treasury COMBINED , ie : Z 
RESOURCES i , 
Monetary Gold Stock ...... 110,068,000 {11,127,000 [11,162,000 [11,188,000 [11,206,000 ; h ; 
Treasury and National Sim ¢: 
Bank Currency ........... 2,447,000 | 2,520,000 | 2,520,000 | 2,522,000 | 2,525,000 a8 
LIABILITIES a4 
Money in Circulation......... 5,841,000 | 6,375,000 | 6,429,000 | 6,466,000 | 6,497,000 m4 i 
Treasury Cash and De- s3 4 
posit with Federal Re- a 2 ih 
serve Banks .......c..0+0 2,558,000 | 2,428,000 | 2,449,000 | 2,463,000 | 2,465,000 oi 
a aL ee Py a a 
NEW YORK FEUEKAL KESEKVE BANK, —iv $> (HU 5 omitted) S 8 tt 
Dec. 12, | Nov. 19, | Nov. 27, Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 2. @ 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 aim i 
Total gold reserves ......... 3,260,470 | 3,386,700 | 3,412,560 | 3,453,500 | 3,395,210 ae nl 
Total bills discounted ...... 3,940 3,810 4,260 4,650 4,560 ; ;t 
Bills bought in open market 1,890 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 Site be 
Total U.S. Govt. securities 741,820 645,240 645,240 645,240 645,240 Te BE 
Total bills and securities ... 755,500 656,560 657,000 657,290 657,200 foe 
Deposits—Member- bank— is 
reserve account ......... 2,946,820 | 3,016,530 | 3,013,940 | 2,997,780 | 2,937,160 ts 
Ratio of total res. to dep. be Ei 
and Federal Res. note am eT 
liabilities combined ...... 82:9% | 85-4% 85-4% 85-5% 85-2% mie i 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK.—iv ¢ 8 (UvUU 8 omitted) oe 
oe Dec. 9, | Nov. 9, | Nov. 16, Nov. 23,; Nov 30,) Dec. 7, rit 5 Pees | 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 u 3 
Gold and English sterling ... | 15,994 | 16,002 | 16,002 | 16,002 | 16,002 | 16,002 : if St 
Other coin, bullion and cash 5,160 5,326 5,627 5,427 5,394 5,174 yl 2% 
Money at short call—London | 15,079 | 19,760 | 22,368 | 22,057 | 21,298 20,534 aS i 
Short-term loans .........sss00. 4,263 8,627 8,588 8,413 9,092 8,652 ta y 
SOR cc ctateeevneswccemanes 71,454 | 74,667 | 74.545 | 74,545 | 74,261 | 74,690 4 23 
Discounts and advances... 7,470 8,412 8,285 8,293 8,476 8,680 y ; ‘ 
LIABILITIES ae A { 
Notes issued ............sssecseee 47,295 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,538 rea 
Reserve premium on gold ... 3,896 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 7,753 ; ' 
SO... -cenmenmashe-snienne 63,957 | 70,354 | 73,012 | 72,315 | 72,485 | 70,379 ce i 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000's omitted) & 
Dec. 6, {| Nov. 6, | Nov. 13,; Nov. 20,; Nov. 27,) Dec. 4, a 3 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 ; 4 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 25,732 | 22,930 | 22,931 23.038 | 23,146 | 23,252 : 
Bills discounted : Foreign... | 10,556 6,243 7,862 8,667 9,653 9,802 if : 
Investments ............seseeeees 1,726 1,745 1,745 1,745 1,745 1,745 mea | 
COURSE ORBOED 5000 600000. cscede secs 13,532 | 11,381 | 11,229 | 10,816 | 11,429 | 11,399 aa | 
LIABILITIES J. = 
Notes in circulation............ 13,524 | 15,018 | 14,339 | 13,907 | 15,291 | 15,484 ey 
Government deposits ......... 1,835 1,515 1,711 2,295 2,647 1,221 ts 
Bankers’ deposits............... 28,905 | 20,164 | 22,210 | 21,442 | 21,171 | 22,387 28 
Ratio of cash reserves to : ae 
liabilities to public ......... 52°5% | 56-6%  55-0% | 55-3% | 53-8% | 53-1% ; 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. - in rupees (00U's omitted) 
Dec. 6, Nov. 20, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, ; fe et 
ASSETS 1935 1936 1936 193 ‘ ; 
Gold coin and bullion ...........+++ - | 44,42,17 44,42,17 44,42,17 44,42,17 be eg 
Rupee coin ........+... jvendétidiidvesodsen 58,41,39 67,25,22 67,19,90 66,52,34 Wee 
Balances abroad  ..........++00+ eseceee | 12,17,03 9,93,97 11,12,80 11,60,19 eg 
Sterling securities* ......... oars 66, 18,83 67,31,71 67,31,71 67,31,71 ei 
Indian Government rupee securi- Hd 
ties* srantcomamsaath Ws eoascesece 25,53,27 23,41,41 23,41,28 23,41,02 nt 
Investments  .........ss008 dligkeccecesel 5, 23,67 §,63,31 5,76,31 6,23,20 ' ; 
LiaBILitIEs : 
Note circulation ......... stbecitncecere . | 1,63,79,94 | 1,75,96,09 | 1,74,83,41 | 1,79,39,44 S 
its :— voit ht 
aes accncboctsésonddeomes 8,85,20 8,41,65 9,15,31 7,55 67 ' 
QUEER . a vivescusveccoeses ndéchijsiadend . | 25,09,03 24,71,87 24,93,02 25,35,90 a 
Ratio of and sterling to liabili- its 
ties — cosduadesctebeisuhtcabane tina 56-9%, 55-2% 55-2% 55-4% Pe BS 
* Held against notes. : tin 
THE REICASBANK.—in Keichsmarks (000’s omitted) ; 
Dec. 7, { Nov. 23, Nov. 39, Dec. 7, 
AssETs 1935 1936 1936 1936 
GIB cccoveverccesccscecsseccenccscoscocesocesosen 88,277 65,607 66.197 66,409 
Of which deposited abroad ..........++++ 21,141 28,272 28,272 28,272 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 5,296 5,236 5,409 5,516 
Bills of exchange and cheques ......-... 3,951,769 | 4,354,242 | 4,9°8.339 704 575 
Silver and other coin — .....+++.. scosedseen 155,626 206,670 135,040 127,710 
AAVAaNCes  ..ccscceeesssesens pbubcniimecossoods 41,695 33,364 67,458 57,271 
Imvestments .......cecesesereereeeceseeerses 661,702 521.715 421,941 521,899 
Other assets .....cccecseceeseeeerevereesesens 778,885 675,635 634,626 661,614 
LiaBILiTIES 
RESETVES ......0ceccccccscresceeerercenscserers 471,184 473,561 473,561 473,561 
Notes ia circulation ....... seebbouswoscanche 4,044,580 | 4,247,660 | 4,674,152 | 4,562,638 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 735,488 712,556 753.33 671,354 
HUGS cisicercccoveesccssssvorccsess 290,417 278,692 287 894 287 411 
Cover of note cirenlation ...........+++++++ ° 1-53% 1- 
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(000’s omitted) " 
Gl Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National faut West- | w , 
Barcla District n, oyds artins | Midlan ationa vin- ed Rad. 
Average Weekly Balance | "pany? | Coutts | Rank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank | cial | ™inster |Deacon * 
; Movember, (935 Limited | #4 ©°-|, imited| and Co.| Limited | Limited | Limited | Limited | Bank Bank | Bank Agen. ue 
Limited | Limited | Limiteg a ' 
3 i 
t 4 fe! . 
z AssETS £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ i - 
: 3 Coin, bank notes and f 
3. Balances with the Bank 
: 4 ‘i of England............... 43,003 | 1,983 | 7,897 | 4,120 | 40,303 | 9,249 | 51,719 | 3,278 | 31,089 | 36,562] 37% 
at Balances with and cheques | * 0 
eae. in course of collection | Gal 
2% on other Banks in Great _ | % 
= 4 Britain and Ireland ... 12,049 851 | 2,104 | 1,233 | 10,916 3,005 | 11,698 244 6,824 9,186 1,783 Bil 
3 i Items in Transit ......... aa | es “a on 4,020 560 |... oe i¢ va ; 59. . 
ik. Money at Call and short 1 458 
e4 NN aces 22,971 | 2,576 | 8.814 |10,105 | 34,001 | 5,917 | 28,382] 6,330 | 27,649 | 27,343| 6531 | , WM 
2a | Bill discounted ............ 67,549 | 1,026 | 6,632 | 542 | 52,331 | 3,116 | 92,203] 1,565 | 41,295 | 60,828 | 1's55 | S08) 
= 2B. Investments ............... 109,712 | 8,892 | 29,363 | 10,089 | 111,935 | 35,765 | 124,080 | 15,380 | 87,695 | 109,700 12,954 ae fa 
a3 Advances to customers se 
: and other accounts ... | 176,889 | 10,598 | 27,212 | 14,933 | 154,813 | 38,250 | 193,333 | 14,970 120,834 | 126,465 | 11,927 8 - 
Liabilities of customers a 
for acceptances, en- (o 
ie dorsements, etc. ...... 8,809 463 | 7,491 | 2,667 | 31,795 6,776 | 17,522 220 8,106 | 21,546 | 1,466 1066) in 
Bank premises account... 7,650 412 | 1,565 740 7,780 2,619 | 10,183 729 7,392 5,488 1,053 | 4546); ; 
; Investments in affiliated Sec 
; banks and subsidiary | aa 
; companies ............... 7,009 | 5,085 | 7,579 vs | 2,514] 2,993]... | asiy M 
A | 455,641 | 26,801 | 91,078 | 44,429 | 452, 979 | 105,257 | 536,699 | 42,716 | 333,398 | 400,111 | 40,993 |2sa010 I 
a3 Ratio of cash to current, | i 
Ss i deposit and other ac- | | ¥ 
Vy a ctinciniatesaiiineee | 10-22 | 8-15 | 10-17 | 10-33 | 10-16 | 10-14} 10-48] 8-51] 10-10] 10-16] 10-11) 109 
q i: . LIABILITIES 
aay Capital paid up............ | 15,858 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 1,060} 15,810] 4,160] 14,248 | 1,500] 9,479] 9,320] 1,875] nye 
aa Reserve fund............... 10,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 530 8,500 3,100 | 11,500 1,110 8,000 9,320 800 | 57,08 ‘ 
<a Current, deposit and Kos 
te ¥ if other accounts ......... 420,724 | 24,338 | 77,635 | 39,897 | 396,868 | 91,202 | 493,429 | 38,540 | 307,813 | 359,912 | 36,852 2287 i 
1444 Acceptances,  endorse- Nal 
© ai BA, Bi cacenesccscpese 8,809 | 463 | 7,491 | 2,667 | 31,795 6,776 | 17,522 220 8,106 | 21,546 106,861 i Se 
< ee Notes in circulation ...... si i sy ae 6 19 “a 1,346 ise 13 Lae 
jel Reduction of bank | 
t premises account ...... | | 275 ane 





a ee 


455,641 | 26,801 l91, 078 44, 429 | 452,979 | 105,257 aes 699 | 42,716 | 333, 398 | 400,111 | 40,993 |2,530,10 








* Includes £440(000) First Class Securities maturing six months. 











BANK OF NORWAY. —In kroner (000's omitted) 
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—_ we oo a ~T Nov. 30, | Nov. 7, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 23, , | Novi, 
—— — 5, Nov. 12 me | Nov. 26, Dec. : 3, 1935 1936 1936 1936 1396 
Gold... seseseeesee. 13,486,664 3,679 396 |3.699,171 (3,704 519 3,717, 262 9,710,206 ASSETS 
7h Silver and other coin | 63,342 | 53651 | 53,066 | $6.288 | 57,149 | 55,397 a a bullion (gold , a 11888 
tS itt Securities .............. 1,323,837 |1,348,901 |1,360,489 |1,358.334 1,367,236 1,352,078 en ee 118,839 | 118,859 | 118,859 8,858 : 
pe a! Advances ............+. 107,978 | "70,889 | * 70,936 | ” 68.600 | 65,762 | 75,369 Balance eenquuhensinanes . , oes | ait 
eke LiaBILirizs | sinaan 33,731 75,331 75,384 78, 
et Motes in circulation. At7s,409 4,489.018 |4,479,238 4,448,839 4,446,076 14,480,422 Funds wovisionally pi aced Ss 
A Deposits - RiP chick 6 10,391 | 38.267 | 34.000 | | 58,285 7 ° 
a Other 971,062 | 828.375 | 882,936 | 889,523 916,219 | 843,234 ee Sold ee 66,287 96,211 96,211 96,211 | 962i By, 
' BAN - ee. fee 38,037 42,977 44,028 44,546 | 4558 7 
ite : . wernments securi aa . a D Y 
KB OF JAVA.—In Gorins (0's omitted) Dicounte end teens ........ 202/952 | 212'986 | 215,029 | 210 162 | 21208 
Dec. 7, Hov. 7,, Nov. 14 Nov. 21, Nov. 28, Dec. 5 LIABILITIES " 
ASSETS 1935 wie | a6 1956 1936 1936" Notes in circulation .......... 330,617 399,651 397,322 | 398,989 rey rf 
Gold and silver. .............. | 102.810 108.070 106,620 | 106,580 | 106,250 | 106,790 Deposits at sight .. .. | 76,321 | 100,281 |} 104,516 | 100,748 | ty 





i and 
; other investments ........ 77 970 73: 050 74,700 | 72,910 | 73.399 | 73,700 NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK.—In kroner er (000! s omitted). 
¢ Foreign bills ............000000++- 2,600 2880 | 2800} 2640] 2,150 ee a. er y 31, ) Aug. 31, Sept. 90, 1) Ont 3, Nox 3 

























































































Other assets ..................... | 10,690 15,950 13,900 | 14,580 | 15920 | 21,580 ASSETS 1935 1936 is 
LtapiLirtes Gold coin and bullion | 117,992 | 117,958 117, 7.948 17 “9 11794 be 
; Botes in eieouiation .......... 160,340 | 163,440 | 162.670 | 158,850 | 159.89: | 163.230 Loans and discounts | 114.318 | 129,008 | 124,356 | 117,265 | 120,988 J Oe 
ae Deposits and bilis payable... | 21,770 | 24,130 | 23,070 | 25,610 | 25,840 | 28460 = Securities .............. | 95811 | 64,670 ae | = tie 133108 
a yy OOD fl la lf. le ‘Fund... | 138,277 | 132,731 33, 
SWISS mene, BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted) Emergency Fund | taza: | ‘sasep | ‘esees | ‘zzauo | samo) 1M i 
S Nov. a0) Dee 7, | AABILITIES 9 
| Dec. oh bed ee br Circul 383,724 | 373,390 | 375,897 | 376,726 | 407,359 | #8 
ne oe ag | tase. |, iain | to Ta Deposits na 2222 | “es'si0 | “eo,3ie | "47,436 | 46,608 | 30,9001 62 I 
Bios. - sn -octuvenins 1,391,898 |2,452,337 |2,485,337 a.senees 2,501,006 2.650 087 coanerren nema ee Ta. ——— Pengo e 
Of which held abroad ; 223,317 | 433,185 | 453.359 | 486,595 | 526,483) 568,181 NATIONAL BANK OF - OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian X 
Discounts .............. | 99,395 | 48,252] 27,829] 22,864 | 23,088] 23,360 (000’s omitted) , 
Bills of the Confedera- i Nov 93, Nov 
BU v2becentneseanibtans 72,334 | 11,500 8,000 7,500 | 15,000) 16,000 ASSETS Nov. 30, Nov. 7, got 5, 
Advances ...........0000. 97,697 | 44,498 | 40,704 | 37.574 | 41,520! 42,041 Metal reserve— 1935 | ose | 789% 
Securities ............... | 51,512] 39,410] 39,389 | 39,289 | 30,300] 29.967 Gold coin and bullion .........::0:+++ 78.938 | 78,996 | 789% bay 31,468 
Lrapturries Foreign Exchange.............0+ss+s+++0 27,987 | 36,603 ytd 8,154 689 
Notes in circulation ... [1,294,749 1,382,524 |1.358,332 |1,344,839 |1,403,476)1,383,726 Tokem momey. ......-...-ssseeecsssee00 9.001 | | $.508 | oo ozs costs en 
ae oe vasoee | 343,302 _ 1,205,290 11,245,216 |1,297,628 |1.279,659 1,359,887 Inland bills, warrants and securities... S47 145 are oo 
t Gold revalued, by increase of 35-033 from October 7, 1936. aa 967,760 | 943,248 | #22 
BANK OF SWEDEN. —In kronor ((00)’s omitted) Notes im circulation ....-..-++-+-.0+++sr00 993,248 o08.508 1g1.174 | 219.651 | 19994 
STI Wer Sh Current assent, deposits, etc. .......+. ey as 92.901 zg eS B 
Dec. 7, Ov. Ov. . 30 Cash Certificates ...........sccceceeeeeeseees . , b 
i Gold Assets oni anes 1936 1980 "58 Other liabilities pishenchanipeGinuccancsnebence 176,304 | 169,526 Sr —— ‘ 
3 se ’ Y 437,510 : - 8 
: Goveraneut “secuitos | 7701 | 44740 WATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA. —Ia levs OO*T a 
3 | Swedish .......c00s.ese0e00e. 28,678 | 28,678| 28,678| 28,678 Nov. 23, | Ort 31, Nos,” 
| e Foreigh .....0.-.- sss: 69,806 | 70,456 | 70,456 | 70,456 | 70,456 einen 1935 1996 | | anise 1618 
& a ee anes Gold and silver holdings ..... 1,880,875 | 1,618,194 {1,618,194 noe! 
| ’ TOSOrve..... ...... ee. 89 817 89,775 83,145 and 169 
i if Bills payable in Sweden..... | 11,898 | 12907| 12.910| 12'567| 12.207 Balances abroad and foreign | 6 | 545,466 692,272 | | Soon | 16H 
i ple peyebte chatad ........ 356.445 | 273,787 | 282,850 | 291,850 863 Discounts and advances ....... 1,323,670 | 1,752,478 1,739,061 | LO | gral 
| ; Balance abroad ............... 192,021 281,898 280 2000 289,747 288,060 Advances to the Treasury .... | 2,671,279 2,671,279 279 2,671,279 ia 
‘ a : AGVAaMOES ... ........ceceeceees 33,020 28,558 29,581 27,324 27,940 2 LiaBILITigs 1,251 bas 1,241, 914 1,242,408 1,242,428 5g) 085 
: petea to ctendasien -..--.. 717,999 | 796,708 | 720089| 11.713 | gox.sz1 Bank nore i circulation“. | 2204908 | 2600,190 2900-198 | FAS | aint 
Government deposits ....... 255,173 189,433 | 319,612) 314,900 | 303,316 Sight liabilities Sie 2,061,727 2,242,985 [2.82407 


Private deposits .............. 211,457 384,229 | 333,522! 280,391 315,015 


Semen ee eeee ene erereeereneee 








1,783 59.899 
6,531 | 18061 


1,555 | 399 
2954 | @sssu 


1,927 | 890.2% 


10,993 |2,530,102 





mitted) 
Nov. 23, y | Nas 


1936 
118,888 | 11888 
78,065 | 8312 


96,211 | 96,21 


44,546 | 45,58 
210 162 | 212,08 


308,989 | 406,20 
100,748 | 96,9, 
000's omitted). 
! ; Ons 31, wns i 
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roNAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (000’s omitted) Comparison with previous weeks— 
yA _ Cet ot Nov. 6, F 
1 1936*" 1936 nn antmeneatinieteitinerittaenenriaatineticicnceinenioeeinenernrennesemennenenaae 
11,725,287 {11,784,221 {11,824,198 [16,098 417 Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
6,464,591 | 6,637,501 | 6,613,419 6,574,090 4a ci: ee 
2,438,894 | 2,435,048 | 2,434,097 | 2,438,597 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Mouths 
i 1 % % 3, o/ 
5,745,391 | 5,747,013 | 5,749,070 | 5 : % ” % 
ee edit ...s-s20ee0- ,762,918 Nov = 1 % ‘ 22 24-9, 2 "3 
ge att advances 10 5,633,095 | 5,633,095 | 5,633,095 | 3,633,095 ~ 31 ~* - He = as 
es 29,426,262 |24,707,992 |24,703,572 |24,861,552 |24,843,557 Dee. Ss > ae ‘ '-# 2-2 24-2 24 3 
sotes in circulation »-e--"""* 8,417,985 | 8,763,276 | 8,956,428 | 8,908,404 |10,836,282 . ‘- 8-3 R-i ai 2-2 2-2 23 
ote ih i ce 4,544,025 | 5,651,593 | 5,528,903 | 5,578,303 | 4:715,501 se edtstaneeesthpemsetsnsensnesesspnenssisnlin menses 
Long-term Thanges resulting from de2ree No. 2504 of November 7th. 
‘ Pston ber showing effect of these changes. 7 
+ Firs j 
BANE OF GREECE.—In drachmae =, omitted) _ LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
— ————Nov. 23,| Oct. 31, | Nov. 7, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 23, 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
a 3,539.341| 2,883,769 | 2,892,722 | 2,998,442 | 2,939,699 
cl loans $67,169, 556,944 soneee 556,044 556,944 oe 
a... 323,611 ’ 127 | 379,160 ‘ar 
pis discounted" | 4 019/897 4,960,349 | §,042,417 | 4,999,563 | 4,876,805 London on | Exch. | "334" | “igae’ | tose’ | Pioae’ | Missa” | PSoe” 
pn, | e714, 11) 8,605,111 | 9,605,111 | 9,608,111 | 3,605,111 per f a. 
Sale DOD wevseneee* 
—. 5,961,231) 6,145,214 | 6,081,285 | 5,970,101 | 5,970,757 
Kot in en a New York, $ | 14-86% |4- $94-004) 4-904 s0t-204[4 - 894-90} | 4-90-90 \. ‘90}-91 |4-89}-90} 
bones wae 4,208,588 aa py Wear 6,205 200 | 5.811.010 Pare Fe = 126-24 105A 1084.8 alia 1054-% 1084-4 -t 103 4 ~t 1058 
(OURS oseegreeene® 205.728 1 44, 173,266 | 176,491 Fr. .... ‘ . - 
fen exchange lia liabilities |_205.728_150,885 | __ 144,871” 173,266 | _ 176,491 $5-00(a)|28-96- [28-95-98 |28-92-97 bs ob. 
~ (ENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY—In {T (000’s omitted) estan’ ona ay . 29-01) "29-01 29-01 
eT Ang. 15, | Avg. 22, | Aug. 29, ) Sept. 5, | Sept. 12 Milan, L...... | 92-484) 93. a ot 1 oe ; 
ig. =: ug 2 _s 12, + | 93-19: | 93-09 é| 93-098 | 93-205 | 93-17% 
Assets 1936 Zurich, Fr.... | 25+22$/21-32-34 |21-31-33 [21-30-33 {21-31-36 |21- i 21 Hm a 
30,211 30,213 | 30,213 | 30,214 | 30,215 Athens, Dr. . | 375 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-535 
9,398 9,116 8,949 9,784 | 10,029 . 
L , ; , Hels'fors, M. | 193-23 |2264~-227}|226}-227}|226}-227} 2264-2274 2964-2274 2064-2274 
146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 Nominal | Nominal } Nominal | Nomi Nominal | Nominal 
15,786 | 15,767 | 15,407 | 18,506] 19,032 Madrid, Pt.... |25- 224 { 54-50; | 54-50; | 54-50) | 54: ‘sa 54-50; | 54-50; 
38,256 38,255 38,255 38,255 > Lisbon, Esc... 110 110-1103 110-1103} 110-1103 eee 110-110}} 110-1108 
6,387 | 16,724 | 16,772] 17,077| 16,423 “d ; . 
16, , , ’ , Amst'd'm, Fi. 12-107|9- 00-01} |9-00}-01}/9-00-01 (9-00-02 [9-00-01 /8°994-9°01 
Berlin. wi... 20-43 |12+16-19 |12-16-18 [12-16-19 |12-17-20 [12-17-20 |12-16-19 
Circula tion :— > - 
= 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 | 146,684 Won. (e) 47-52 | 47-52 52} | 479-525 | 473-52} | 48-53 
supplementary 16,000 | 16,000 | 16,000 | 16,000) 16,000 Vienna, Sch. | 84-58}] 254-27} | 25}-273 ~274 | 25}-275 | 25 27 254-273 
15,118 15,973 14,984 15,900 15,210 z 26-28 26-28 26-28 26-28 26-28 26-28 
ra! 28, 436 29,242 | 30,468 | 31,704] 31.763 Bu’pest, Pen, | 27-82 168%) 168% 168% 16§% 163% 163% 
luneous . : 57,273 58,407 58, 167 58,149 58,984 Prague, Ke... | §164} |138}-§ = |138}-2 1384-3 1384-%  |138}-139 |1384-3 
—" s -“Tncludes outstanding clearing balances. Danzig, - pe = ~264 254-26} | 254- 254-26} | 25§-264 | 254-26} 
arsaw, Zl... . 54-264 | 254-264 | 254-264 | 255-26) | 254-26) | 254-2 
BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Est. krones (000's omitted) Riga, Lat... | 25-224] 243-25} | 244-259 | 24}-253 | 24 ost 244-253 | 249-25 
—_—-——T Nov. 23,; Oct. 31,]| Nov. 7, |Nov. 15,, Nov. 23, Nov. 23, Buchar’st, Lei} 813-8 | 660-675 | 660-675 | 660-675 | 660-675 | 660-675 75 
Assets 1935 1936 1936 1936 Const’ple. Ps 110¢ 612% 612* 612* 612* 613* 610° 
Gad enin and gold bullion .........++2+05 $4,185 | 34,175 | 34,175 | 34,177 gat 178 t 616k 616k 616k 616k 616k 616A 
Kaloegn eXCDANgE ....-ssseeeseseseeees 549| 4,724] 5.406 | 5092] 5,608 Belgrade, Din. 276- $2 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 | 208-218 
Estonian COMD........0000000008 3,032 | 1,212] 1,275] 1,327] 1,247 Kovno, Lit... | 48-66 | 284-294 | 284-29} | 284-29) | 284-204 | 284-294 | 28}-29} 
Hone bills discounted .......:..e+seeseenes 8.218 | 11,033 | 10,967 | 10,917] 10,662 erie, eo ree 17-188 mates ue oie 178138 — .. 
iliadi a tiatiiainiiaas 4,669 | 11,768 | 9,312 | 9,820] 10, allinn, E. ; : 7f- n - 7 Bs 
ee ies _ , Kr... | 18-159]19-85-95 [19-85-95 [19-85-95 |19-85-95 [19-85-95 |19-85-95 
Notes in circulation ..........scseseereseees 40,679 | 45,085 | 43,293 | 43,222 | 45,661 St’ Kr. 18-159]19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 19-35-45 {19-35-45 |19-35-45 
Gght deposits and current accounts ... | 22,427 | 24,711 24,166 | 24.130 | 21,823 Cop’b gen, Kr. 18-159 oe ose ry me foo 08 — 
t liabilities... | 55-04%] 55-73% 58-67%| 58-30%] 58-95 ‘dria, Pst. a 973- 974- 97 9 
TVIA.—In lats 000’s omitte ong ong, ~15 -15 -1 14#-1 - 144-1 
BANK OF $ a : ) . Kobe, Yen... |+24.58d. }13 8-14 | 13j-2% |1I398-H [13-14 |13§)-144/139)-14 
Dec. 2, ; Nov. 2, , Nov. 9,, Nov. 16, Nov. 23; Nov. 30, Shanghai, $ 144-4 144-8 M4y-h [144-8 144-4 jl44- 
+ Fre . ” i 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 Singapore,$ |¢ 28d. |28re-} |284- 28 ¥y-} 28 4-} 28 4-3 att 
46.375 76, B08 76, ase 76,832 | 76,840] 76,841 tavia, F.... | 12-11 [8-94-97 |8-95-97 [8-94-97 [8-94-97 |8-94-97 |g-94-99 
siozt | 21-861 | 231426 | 23,125 | 23075] 24751 Rit Mil [8.0000 |) M4-H/ | 2h Hs | EHOW | BCU | PACU | ome 
9,182 | 9,576 | 10,301 9,623 | 8,718} 8,089 B. Aires, $ 11-45 17: 15 17-00g| 17-00, 17+ . 17-00 eee 
52,209 | 52,367 | 511354 | 51.049 | 50,571) 50,548 ' : , . . . 
, ’ 3 , ‘ Y 17-00h | 17-00h | 17-00k | 17-00h | 17-00h | 17-00 
60,841 | 70,318 | 67,709 | 66,319 | 66,135) 66,007 Valparaiso, $ 40 131pe(l) | 131ge(l) | 1S1fe(l) | WigelZ) | 131 pe(d) 131pe() 
249 23 9 1 _<¢ tn 
sx.987 | 39,856 | 38,864 | 39,412 | 40,459] 41,054 —-M'video, $... |t Sid.q’| 793-27 | 208-2? ati ois rH oh. 
19,956 | 19,183 | 19,145 | 19,148 | 19,127] 19,207 Lima, Sol. ... | 17-88 "| 19}-203 | 19}-20$ | 19}-203 | 193-20 13 od 
90,663 | 101,460 | 123,522 | 120,075 | 118,601) 118.376 Mexico, Pes.. | 9°76 | 17)-184 | 17}-18) | 17}-18} | 174-1 “ist | 17 “tet 
31,022 | 45,538 | 56,595 | 57,106 | 57,086 56,620 eam, -. 24.66d. [24 ks ~f j24 rae e Ae 4a-t af ms 3A f a 5 
Moscow, 243m 243m 243m 243m 243m 243m 
$ Gold france up to and including September 28. 1936, only. B’ngkok, Baht’ 21-824! 22-223 | 22-291 | 22-223 | 22°99, | 29°29)! 27223 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.— In It. (000’s omitted) 










Nov. 30, Sept. 30 1) Oct. 1 a ws 31, Nov. 15,) Nov. 30, 
Assets 1935 1936 1936 1936 
Se 36,114 | 65,256 nm 181 N13 158 | 71.160 | 70,661 
Siver and other coins ......... 4,141 8, 147} 6,492 | 6428| 6366| 6,392 
Fertign CUFTENCY .......0.00000 9,264 | 8365} 3,507] 3548| 3,528] 2,413 
DMOOUES ....scseseseessserveres 89,459 | 70,234 | 73,026 | 78697 | 8,905 | 85,147 
MUVARORD cose s ese waseneene 11,345 | 13,128 | 12'598 | 12,377 | 12,423 | 12,595 
patk notes in circulation .. 103, 881 | 108,030 | 107,793 | 111.369 | 110,513 | 112,637 
(yeat accounts ............... 588 | 41,772 | 45,356 | 52.611 | 53,399 | 51,151 
i seat 11,841 | 12,743 ' 10,829 | 11,573 | 13,140 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen ((00’s omitted) 

Nov. 16,] Oct. 24 Oct. 31 Nov. 7, ; Nov. 14 

cate 2 1935 1936 ° 1936 ° conn’ 1928 
ae bullion ..... 497,944 | 539,123 | 540,196 | 540,742] 541,766 
tad bullion. 47,231 60.752 61,184 60,676 60,879 
DaROUNS ea eceneeee ww | 622,275 | 559.378 | 634.635 | 579.575 | 530,063 
a ee 144,475 | 203,040 | 204,666 | 205894] 207,975 
Advances on foreign bills. 146 188 86,732 133.174 128,121 117,491 
formment bonds ......... 438,903 | 420,566 | 454,137 | 455.349 | 448,137 
oc ccseean 1,202,606 | 1,337,382 | 1,452,967 | 1,310,896 | 1,264,426 
jemmmet depenits we | 469,908 | 326,088 | 196,649 | 283,963 | 413,504 
sess 55,844 126,212 125,196} 50,678 








MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 














Dec. 3 | Dec. 4, | Dec. 5, | Dec. 7, | Dec. 8,| Dec. 9, Dec. 10, 
1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1436 ae 1936 | 1936 
eae | so 
elt | tielel el] tt 
drafts # | RE ti 8-5 | #H-% | Bet 


“om ri 





Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Va!paraiso (90 days). 
* Sellers. Pence per unit of local currency. { Par 8-234 since dollar devaluation on 
February 1, 1934. § Par, 197-10 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934, 
(a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (6) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 
(e) Latest “export” rate. (f) Official rate is 4}d. sellers. (g) Official rate 
is $15 sellers. (kh) Average remittance rate for importers. Rute for payments 
to the Bank of England :—({s) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) Under 
Anglo-Spanish Agreement; (k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (1) Nominal. 
(m) Approximate. Dealings in Roubles at 4} French francs to 1 Rouble. 
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560 THE ECONOMIST 


Il.—Forward Rates (Closing quotations) TMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF STLVER 
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Dec. 4, | Dec. 5, | Dec. 7, | Dec. 8, | Dec. 9, | Dec. 10, 
London oa | | 1936 | 1936’ | 1936'] 1936'| 1936'| 1936 Imposts Exports 
Perf | Perf | Perg | Perg | Perf | Perg 
SMO. ane: See ee a? eee eS eS From Bullion* | Coint 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
i-% i-* tk ve-se %&-3 st £ i 
New York, cent. h-t wi ; +-8 C i a British S. Africa ... she 169,692 
| t-te i-*% | ? ih-t ot i-it British India ...... nes 334 
eo | ® |e |e (0) (6) ees, 2... 
Paris, frs. { 2 Li A | ace a | aa — ‘ine = 
- $5 aed ga faba gad faalaa-tk | peboec | an 
——— BD etdtennsnsiee 27,846 
1 Moath ” ‘9 i | t ( ! Other countries ... 150 
- " : ; 
Amsterdam, c’nt{ | 2 ,, -I -1 -1 -1} -1} —i} 
; { 3s, | FH eet | af" Siete 2 
1 Month 2th |, Sy 32 32 $2 ot} * At t market value. t Coin which is of legal } 
on - 2)- 3-2 3-2 24- current market value. f{ Coin which is egal tender in the U; Kingdon 
Brussels, cent... { si a = oe $8 ' 4 entered at face value and shown in téalics. Other coin is entered at comet Tl 
ack i“ |e te) (a) (a) GOLD MOVEMENTS : BANK OF £ 
pment Ie FLD LE [ge ee ate a hg co 
Geneva, cent. . 2-1 ti Hf 13-4 1}--3 5 TD ctl iecetadailinatitetiiaa tee Nil — I 
2e-1h | 2h-18 | 2h-1h | 2h-1b | 2h-1d | 2t-1t CE cae eetctadediennas me er ig a 
snemencomenney Senn Nee ace peneteneeneen aan =  eaeaintehatnemmeeaibielas Nil oe Ni 
1 Month ee ae ss oe oe sue a Nil - 9 _ 
Milan, lire ........ : > ie a . =» GP eeidiaannaahins a » 10 x 
(a) Premium, i.e. “ under spot.” (6) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” Lm a. " ides ; To’ % TW 1 
NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES a aac cote — mepunetind Ni 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 
Dec. 11, Nov. 10, Nov. 18, Nov. 25, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, 
19385 1936 1936 1936 


1936 1936 
. % % % % 


% 
money 1 t + 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1 1 if 1; if 1; 
Bank — Rates ———-—__-_—_—_ 
noe alain ie a a 






















, * * ts i t 
Non.-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... } * ‘ te F 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ i i 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Dec. 11,) Nov 25,| Dec. 2,) Dec. 9, 
New York oo— Level | 1935 | 1 1936 
London— 
Old par 
60 days 4-8666 aiid ssitl 4-8900| 4-8931 
i cssee Dollars for £1 New 4-9275 4-8968 4-8987| 4-9031 
pam enmrennen 8- 49262, 4-8962| 4-8981| 4 9025 
Paris ..... ts for 1 franc 6-63 66025, 4:-6575 4-6687| 4-46 
Brussels @ ts for 1 belga 23-54 16-95 16-9175 16-93 16-92 
Switzerland _,, ts for 1 franc $2-67 32-415 | 22-9925 22-995 | 22-985 
Italy ..... o ts for 1 lira 8-91 sine 5-265 5 5-264 
Berlin — = Cents for | mark 40-33 40-23 40-23 40-24 40-235 
Vienna .... eo for Austrn. shig.| 23-82 18 84 18-72 18-73 18-72 
Madrid..... He ts for 1 peseta | 32-67 | 13 68 . oni 
Amsterdam ,, _ /Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 67 73 54-24 54-45 54-45 
peeiegm o 22-00 | 21-865 | 21-92 21-895 
pinata e > |Cents for 1 kroner | 45-37 24 76 24-61 24-67 24 645 
Stockholm o 25 415 | 25-24 25 31 25-285 
Athens .... 2 ts for 1 drachma 1-293 0:94 0-893 0 90 0 90 
Montreal »  |Cents for Can. $1 /169-31 98 iy 100 100% 100% 
Yokohama » {Cents for 1 yen 40 | 28-78 | 28-6 28 64 28-58 
Shanghai = its for 1 dollar 29 80 29-80 29 85 29-80 
Calcutta... »  |Cents for l rupee | 61-80 | 37:25 | 37.02 37-10 37 08 
Buenos Aires ,, ‘Cents for 1 peso ne 32 83 32-64 32-71 $2 68 
Rio de Janeiro,, Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-30 8-25 8:27 8-26 


UE, me |, SS 
CENTRAL AND SouTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES.—The following 
quotations apply to the two centres shown below :— 


Bolivta, “ Official”” commercial rate was 50°17} bolivianos per £ 
sterling on November 13, 1936. 

Nicaragua. Official buying rate was 109} cordobas per 100 United 
States dollars on November 18, 1936. Open market rate 
for 70 per cent. of exchange accruing from exports was 
175 to 180 cordobas per 100 United States dollars, at same 


date. 
Other Central and South American Exchange Rates, together with those 
of South Africa and Australasia, were given in the Economist of December 
5th, on pages 497 and 498. 


The Norwegian Bank Rate was increased on December 7th from 3} to 
4 percent. Other Overseas Bank Rates were also given in the above issue. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended December 10, 1936, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 



















Movement during 1936 (January 1! to Dec. 10, 1936, inclusive) 

Movement April 29, 1925, to Dec. 10, 1936 (inclusive) ..00.0 00... 

Movement September 21, 1931 (goid standard suspended) to Dec. 10, t 
Gimcdusive) c.cccerccccorccscccsocessseccnscesvesccccscessseses -sssesvcecensessecsencesss, £111,971 gm 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on December 9, 1936 ~ 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted 
£248,660,346 on December 2nd, showing no oan as compared with 
November 25th. In the open market about £1,800,000 of bar gold wz 
disposed of at the daily fixing. Conditions have been quiet, but demai 
has been more general and prices have included a small premium ov 
dollar parity. The s.s. ‘ Maloja,” which sailed from Bombay 
December 5th, carries gold to the value of about £296,000, 


SILVER MARKET 


There have been only small fluctuations in prices and the market bs 
been quiet. The higher prices reached at the end of last week attracts! 
some bear sales and there has been selling on China account, offering 
being offset by continued support from India and a little speculative buying 

A slightly easier tendency was apparent on December 9th, followiy 
a decline in the New York and Bombay rates and, with buyers 
prices declined #,d.to 21 4 d.on China selling and speculative resales, 
important change is expected in the near future, but prices may ease furthe 
if Indian demand slackens. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


HR 


a~ ons Oe oe, 
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Price of Bar Silver in Price of Sve 
Price of Gold | Equivalent | London per ounce New York 
1936 per Value per ounce 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two 999 fine 
Cash Months 
s. d. s. d. d. d, 1996 Cents 
Dec. 3 ...... 141 9} | 11 11-80 214 2i} Dee 2 ‘ 
as SD denen 141 9 11 11-80 21k 21 ” . 4 
; _ 141 11 11 11-63 21% 21 ” ' 
ellis 142 1 11 11-50 21 21 aan | 
a Bane 141 9} 11 11-80 21} 21; ” 3s 8 
— eee 141 9 11 11-84 2i* fo ” 
Average ... 141 10-33) 11 11-73 21-229 21- 
Dec. 10...... 142 0} 11 11-54 21% 21 & 





i c J ’ during the pen 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded ' 
from beseuier 3rd to December 9th was $4-91 -_ the lotta 8 
The London bullion market will be closed on January | and 4, v0" 


ooo 
COMPANY NEWS 
—————————————————————————— 
OIL OUTPUTS 
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: 1M 
Tue Atrock O11 Company, Lrp.—Production for November, 


barrels. a 
British CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Lrp.—Production for Me ; tot 
October 10th : Venezuela, 24,027 barrels ; oe . » ake eT am 
51,844 barrels. Production for September : oe con 
Trinidad, 123,192 barrels; total, 197,049 barrels. Delite 1 74. 
Venezuela, 77,075 barrels ; Trinidad, 96,93 ee 93,338 
Production for the week ended October cama encduction fot 
Trinidad, 30,176 barrels; total, 53,514 barre a rinidad, 29,681 
ended October 24th: Venezuela, 21,839 barre i ried Octobet 
total, 51,520 barrels. Production for oe a aie 48,387 
Venezuela, 19,862 barrels; Trinidad, ee aie ae 
Production for the week ended November i Production bon 
Trinidad, 26,839 barrels ; total, 45,390 basi hereal si 
Venezuela, 98,776 barrels; Trinidad, “ 
barrels. Deliveries for October : “none whos for th 
130,765 barrels; total, 228,339 barrels. Pr nided 28,900 
November 14th : Venezuela, 17,854 barrels ja Novedt st: 
46.754 barrels. Production for the week en 7 47,064 
17/859 barrels; Trinidad 2 ye ber 2aib? Wenesnl 
tion for the week en ote 
inidad, 28,968 barrels ; total, 46,238 barrels. vinidad, 
= December 5th: Venezuela, 16,995 barrels; T: 
total, 45,866 barrels. 
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pecember 12, 1936 THE ECONOMIST 561 
SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 
Net Profit A riation Corresponding 
After Amount —_— Period Last 
Year from rn — Dividend Year 
Company Ending | Last Deben- Dintei Carried to 
Account ture bution Preice. inary Semel ~ |Forward Net | Divi 
ia- vi- 
I ° 
mneTee Amount} Amount | Rate Con, ote. Profit | dend 
Banks £ 9 
ational Bank of Scotland {| Oct. 31 80,805 353,266 . ‘“ 135,000} 84,066!| 270,272 is 
ies and Di 
D i e 
Beatley Ss Peele Sept. 30 30,843 87,319 19,500 12,500} 31,819|] 43,7791 10 
any ...... pt. o ,287|| 14,000 99 | 
aaee. Band Sept. 30 15,757 75,839|| 13,750 seaee oa — 3 on 
Hewitt Brothers.....+.+++++++- Oct. 31 13,472 107,039) 9,150 48,241| 15,336]| 82,165) 14 
ind Coope and Allsopp.....-. Sept. 30 359,450 977,631|| 89,352 157,901} 379,76 492,612} 25 
filers’ Brewery «..-++--+++++- Sept. 30 82,853 152,893 8,400 25,000| 86,493 66,668] 25 
Warwicks and Richardsons | Sept. 30 27,667 100,159}; 15,000 18,000; 28,159 69,4 12 
Wenlock Brewery = ee Oct. 31 113,322 200,371|| 7,500) 27,373| 112,99 88,43 173 
ssralian Pastoral Co....... | June 30 7,235} 47,2441 54,479|_—.. 10,000! 9,479|| 13,217} 2 
: Australian Estates... | Jan. 31 |Dy. 4,248)Dr. 4,292) Dr.8,540 = ‘ Dr. 8,540)|Dvy.11778 wa 
First Garden a . iss. . Sept. 30 28,40 26,241 54,650 7,500 2,737| 28,583 19,647 5 
Goverment an enera 
REMADE .assconesceseseees Nov. 30 11,22 11,229] 4,316 Dr. 104... 10,342} 6 
ial Credit .....-..0++- Oct. 31 2,214, 29,117} 31,331]|_.. 20,000| 11,331]} 26,995] Nil 
Scottish — ———— June 30 10,975 25,451 36,426)} 32,000 Dr. 20.00 4,426} Dr.62031 3 
vent arden 
i... aa Nov. 30 16,301 68,962 85,263); 26,688 23,119) 47,118 6 
Coal and 
ae enn Sept. 30 | Dr.123,579 23,704! Dr. 99,875 Dr.99875|| Dr.18685| Nil 
Glass Houghton, and e- 
ford Collieries ......+....+++. Sept. 30 55,485,  55,841|] 9,401 20,000, 4,502] (s)20,391) Nil 
Mitchell os ye aos June 30 10,920 23,248 34.168) 2,383 ie 18,060 (a) (a) 
Boor, Cycle viation 
Halford Cycle ......-..ceeeeeees Oct. 3 29,431} 30,065,  59,496/|__... 1,500} 35,059]} 26,052} 15 
Si tinince-receveanse Sept.30} 19,381] 11,149} 30,530// 7,500 4875|  8,780]| 33,745} 15 
joy Airmotors, etc. ...... Sept. 30 ; (e)Dv38308|Dr. 38,308)| ... _.  |Dr.38308 (a) (a) 
Rossleigh, oe icbiededsse Sept. 30 32,395 , 66,901 458 48,14 27,525; 174 
Kelantan .......... June 30 1,04 2,407 3,455 500 1,367 2,633; 23 
Kong Lee (Perak) .........-.. Aug. 31 1,563 1,635 | ae 1,635||Dr. 173) Nil 
Valay Planters ............-..« Sept. 30 43501 13,95 18,309 | 1,000, 6,433)} 12,480} 11 
Peureula (Sumatra) .......... Sept. 30 | Dy 155|Dr 270 il Dr. 270\Dr. 210) Nil 
Rubber Estates of Malaya... | Sept. 30 2,168} 14,4 16,624 | 1.750| 2,874) 8672] 2 
Sembilan Estates ............ July 31 14,577 15,207}) 2,240) 2'500 1, 8,203} 6 
Serdang Central ............... Aug. 31 1,895 871 2,766, ‘it ; 2,76 296} Nil 
Stoughton (Perak) ............ Sept 30 4.747 7,314 12,061) 4 420 6,441 4,249, 23 
i Sept. 30 | Dy. 13,744\Dr. 958| Dr. 14,702)| i. Dr.14702\|Dr. 2,486, Nil 
— oy i nindiigoes Sept aa 7,743 7,743) 1,000 6,743 22; Nil 
llaeds (Buenos Aires) ..... | Aug. 31 139,124} 139,124) 94,000) 35,124) vse 59,831) Nil 
South American Stores ...... | Aug. 31 122,892 anaes oT 112,010 10,782)| 135,127] Nii 
Sannon (John) and Son ... | Oct. 31 22518 22.176  44,694)| 9,594) 29,344)| 21,642) 140 
and Omnibuses , ; 
ua Tamaport Wsevacssvee Sept. 30 4,033 29 863 33,896, an 11,080) 4,416 28,759 50() 
Tamway, etc June 30 11,136 4,591 15,727); ... 11,500 4,227 12,726; Nil 
Lat Kent Road : ; as 
oo Car reas Sept 30 12,878 45,686 58,564! 13,000 10,000 7,564), 49,378) 8 
_ Yorkshire r 
eed tesersersseeess | SEPt 30 9 158 73,709 82,867 50,000! 8,867|| 75,691; 10 
Trusts 
london Scottish American | Oct. 31 62.653 54,598} 117,151)| 17,344 Z | 72,928)} 51,184 6 
Neon Financial Trust Oct. 31 20,015 30,287 50,302! 9316) 3.000 21,217 26,01 34 
American Trust Nov. 2 37, 109,552} 147,120|| 27,450 17,500| 38,120}} 106,109) 14 
Siena! a Nov. 15 6,638 15,159 15,050) 515) 6,232) 12, Nii 
Avon es: ee Oct. 3 17,583 27,135} 14,396) 51,976) Nil 
, nnell 
‘ad Company June 30 25,98 3 
Sg EY cccecccccccccce 25,171 16,000 , 1 55, SU 10 
Pent. Mild sdisse odd Oct. 31 10,86 17,090 9,598)|} 37,679 10 
at Benzol, etc............. Oct. 31 |Dr. 92,904 ...  [Dr.74119)Dr. 4,811) Nil 
intth Syphon Company ... | Sept. 30} °°’ 6,004} 19,380] 8 
wae gaumty Laundries | Sept. 30] 2 4.815] 6.676 10 
- 00 Aug. 31 A 2 Nil 
Iutnoor China Clay... Desi) is 12/984 3,236) Nil 
Dumont Coffee 10, D ° 
General Cable Mi a watts Dec. 31 |Dry.140170\Dr. m 1160880 Dr. 9.5 Nil 
Hood ufac’ing | Sept. 30 1,174 7,000 1,248 15,424) 10 
ie abeie and Son | Oct. 31} 49/04 20,000] 53,513 62,712} 124 
lis ee: Britain)... Oct. 31 . | Dr. 4,67 4,100|Dr. 8,773]) (a) (a) 
Net ee i tiiiintities cece, Oct. 31 11,853 - ay Pome 2 
ates... Oct. 31] 16,926} 108,630 eG, 
Rubber, Guttapercha, 
Be TTPO rere eeceececccs Sept. 30 9,73 25, 16,1 6 51,18 5 6 
: 14 
aan Kobi’ 04 Sept.30/ 193,212} 350,296 25, 219,508)|321736 684 (m) 
Samex ing Co... Sept. 30 4,073 és 13,650 11, 4 
United aie Sept. 30 8,00 16,364, 8,193]} 45,283) 18 
Veteiow and Sogg 7°00" Sept. 30 45,217 482,464 ae). See ; 
: Pe eeecens Sept. ,861 185, , , , 
Wo tg PP , 
Wt aegtparable figure. (6) Absorbed £8,719. (d) Includes £3,330 payment on account of dividends unpaid in past years. 
“a Months. (m) Deferred shares. (n) Absorbed £6,250. (s) Nine months. + Free of Income Tax. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


* Interim} Date of 
Name of Company or Pay- 
t Final | ment 
RAILWAYS | 
Bengal and North Western ......... 10% t| Feb. 1 
Rohilkund and Kumaon ............ 11%oT| Jan. 25 
BANKS 


00/8) 


National Bank of New Zealand ... $2%*) Jan. 5 


TEA AND RUBBER 
Ailynugger Tea........ 


asain 10°5*| Dec. 18 
Bertam Consolidated Rubber ..... 5° 


5%0° Jan, 11 


t 
= 
x 
z 
3 











Boroi Tea .... capbeabiataions : 
British Darjeeling Tea ............... 2%*| Dec. 16 
Chembong (Malay) Rubber.......... 2° *| Tan. 16 
a ss 2428) Dec. 18 
 § ee eee 24%* 
NN adie e acs omeh 2hone —_ - 
Doom Dooma Tea ................... 23%*) Tan. 2 
Empire of India and Ceylon Tea ... 270"! Jan. 1 
i eee eee : ; , 
SEE: : Dec. 23 
Lankapara Tea................-. ' 23%") Dec. 18 
Manchester (N. Borneo) Rubber ... 13°%*) Dec. 17 
Mazdehee Tea ............ ee 2°4°! Tan. 15 
Selamea Rubber................s002+2+++ 24°") Dec. 16 
Sungei Buloh Rubber ............... 3°6°! Jan. 7 
Sungei Puntar Rubber ......... cial cod ey 
Surmah Valley Tea .................. 6%° 2 
=) “ei 2°%*) Dec. 31 
United Rubber and Coffe: ..... 3%*| Dec. 31 
MINING | 
Government Areas .... | 2/9ps.) Feb. 1 
Great Boulder Proprietary | 124°) tan. 25 
Idris Hydraulic Tin ............ 5°54") Dec. 29 
Indian Copper Corporation ...... | $%° Jan. 21 
P y . } , 7; . > 
Kepong Dredging ............ | 28°0"| Dec. 23 
EEE ER onssbckannsiiseneiwnn isinnieenh 1°S*) Dec, 22 
a 15°%*} Dec. 23 
Langlaagte Estate..................... | I/6p.s.) Feb, 7 
Luipaards Vlei .................... 25%t re 
New State Areas ............ poate 3/-pP.s.| Feb. 1 
Oroville Dredging ...................-. oi 
Randfontein ......... icles eicn eee | 26 D8) Reb. 
Robinson Deep A ..................... | 1/6 aa a : 
Do. tls teiecs 2/6 p.s.| Feb. 1 
Simmer and Jack (2/6) ............ 4d.p.s.| Feb. 1 
South — SND lioceniresassees oe z 
Southern Tronoh Tin ............... 73%"! Dec. 
Sub-Nigel (10/-)........-sssseses Bt as 
CE ae 30%") Dec. 28 
Od 5%° Dec. 29 
Tongkah Harbour Tin ............... 1/- ps*] Dec. 15 
UN ED isicnsckantenchsberscbsevee 123%"! Dec. 30 
ee 2/6 ps.) Feb. J 
Witwatersrand (Knights) ........... 2/6 p.s.| Feb. 1 
OTHER COMPANIES : 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc., Trust * 
Advance Laundries ................. 4%* Jan. 1 
American Celanese (Com.) ......... $1 ps.) Dec. 23 
Argentine Lands and Industries ... el, 7 
Associated Biscuit .................... 1%*3] Jan. 1 
I i a aaa a2 ; 
Barclay, Perkins and Company ... 23%° ~ 
a ee GEE. scerccceecccees $1-50 
tts and Company ............ tee | WYP c. 2 
Bests Pos F Sa : ‘B3 nadin 
ritish Maritime Trust ............... 44% “9 
British Northrop Loom... tot ~~ t 
British Steamship Investment ... 24°,*! Jan. 1 
British Tar Products ............... 83%F Z 
British Vacuum Cleaner ............ (s) 30%? 
Butterley Company .................. 2% *% 
Cotas i ealibndmsantbatngihass’ s%t] |. 
Canadian Celanese (Com.) ......... 40 cts c. 
Capitol, stn teen tees abet 30+ mye 
Chinese Engineering, etc.......:..... bs Jan. 18 
Colombo Commercial ................ 7h%Ott! ] an. 8 
Cork Manufacturing.................. 3 be Dec. 15 
Cornbrook Brewery .................. 3 ; 
I ce 83%+, 
ee 44%! 
Cranston London Hotels............ 24%" Dec. 30 
Finlay (James) and Company ...... 4%") Dec. 31 
Foreign Securities Investment...... ee : 
Forestal Land, etc. .................. %*| Jan. 1 
Gledhav-Chaka's Kraal Sugar...... a Jan. 15 
Great Yarmouth Waterworks...... 3%*| Jan. 1 
Grout and Company.................. 2%*} Dec. 31 
Hewitt Brothers ...................0 10% i 
SAIN la canitsietiaecihinn ies 
Imperial Colonial Finance ......... 24%*| Jan. 1 
international Combustion ......... 224% t) Jan. 20 
Inter-State Royalty “A” ......... 16 c. p.s.| Jan. 1 
Key Glass Works .........000000000--. 11%+ : 
wis and Burrows .................. : 3 
London Scottish American Trust... 4%") 
Low Temperature Carbonisation j 
Mann Egerton and Company ...... 1 
Marshall, Sous and Company ...... ce a 
McDougails Trust ..................... 4%*| Jan. 15 
Met. RI aaa oeneee decsbones me ae 
Midland oodworking............... 6%") Dec. 16 
Monotype Corporation............... 7% t! Dec. 18 
Morris (Herbert) ..................... 23%*t! Dec. 18 
Nalder and Collyer’s Brewery shetse 
Reynolds Brothers (Natal) mpgasvial 
Sanders Bros. (Stores) ............... 
Second : Trust... 
Shotts Irom............ccccesseeeeee 4ed 
Shropshire Electric A.... 
Smith (D.) and Sons ; 
Sunlight a 
Trust HOupes — .........cccssecsseesees 
i te 
United Service Transport............ 
United States Trust of Scotland... 


: 5 ” . 
See SS SS 














Comparison 


with 


Last Year 


(First) 
Same 
Nil* 
Same 
Nil* 
Nil® 
Same 
Same 
Nil* 
3/- p.s. 
Same 
Same 
Same 
73%* 


90/ @ 
<9 
Same 
Same 
Same 
3%t 
Same 
2%* 
Same 
13%*$ 
Same 


First Year 


6% tt 
Same 
4%t 
Same 
Same 
Same 
24%* 
Same 
Same 
Same 


9%t 
Same 
Same 
Same 
oH 
First 
3%* 
5%* 
Same 
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Total 
Latest | Previous 
Year Year 
% 0 
18 16 
18 16 

—_ 
| 
| 
4 ‘3 
ae 

; 

| 

E 
SU 37} 
25 26 
15 7 
cts or 

| 

} 
3h | 3 

i eee 
. hn 
5 | 5 
Is | 1 

_ 
7} 6 
7 7 
is | is 
(s)40 66} 
y | og 
i. = 
2 | il 
11 10¢ 
"9 | 6 
163 | 163 
4 Nil 
15 14 
7 | 7 
» | 2% 
oe | ial 
16 i5 
8 10 
7 6 
6 34 

18? 
10 
‘9 
“~ 
6 
Nil 
16§ 
13-614 





















(s) Paid on a larger capital of £100,000 against £29,731. t¢ Free of income tax. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LTD.— board 
dividend of £3 per share to all preference delete of directory Bas declan: 
respect of the cumulative arrears of preference dividend tae! December I, i 
1935. The directors announce that the improved condition of the a : 
arrangements which have been made to realise certain of the the a 
ments enable them to pay the above dividend of £3 per share eaginy’$ Meserve ing 
present volume of trade continues, a further £2 per share will no © State tha i, 
covering all the dividends due to preference shareholders at that be paid m July, ley; 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST ‘‘ B ” SERIES. —Fourth 
certificates payable on December 16th to all salad hole sttibution on Sei 
5.1274d. net per sub-unit. This amount includes .6714d. net per will be at the rate « 
on bonuses and rights declared during the period. The eee Tealised 
the provisions of Clause 3 (a) of the Principal Trust Deed tha it Vig Certified ue 
interests of the certificate holders to realise the holding of 200 full 
of 10s. each of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, Limited incon share 
such a has peer on been sold, and the net proceeds sale arnt, to fete, 

r sub-unit are being distributed to sub-unit ho! i 

Yecember 16th. iders with the income a 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY.—A distribution of one i 
cent. cumulative preference shares will be paid on heel : _ dividend on the Spe 
relief has been agreed with the Inland Revenue authorities at 6}d. in the - 
the net deduction for income-tax on the distribution will be 4s. 24d. in epee, 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BOND TRUST.— The total value of the Trust 
1936, market prices shows an appreciation over the net subscribed 
of bond-units, and payments have been made for the two full years of the T; DY rebar 
as follows: Year ending October, 1935, 5§ per cent. ; year ending October 1906, 
. Cent, 


vseu0TF (= 


= 


1 


-° = ¢ 


i 


——_—_—_—_——__ 


REPORTS AND NOTICES 





(Continued from page 544) 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY (Interm Bonuses on ** Royal” tip 
Policies).—The directors of the Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., announg 
that interim bonuses on “* Royal” participating policies, which may bean, 
claims or be surrendered during the twelve months ending December } 
1937, and which are entitled to an interim bonus, will be at the tate q 
45s. per cent. per annum, which is the same rate as for the previous yex 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GAUMONT-BRITISH.—Combined assets and liabilities of Gaumat. fan 
British Picture Corporation, Limited, and 64 subsidiary companies x 
at March 31, 1936. : 
L1ABILITIES { 
Share Capital—Authorised and Issued :— 
5} per cent. cumulative first preference shares..................ccceceeseseesseseeese 8250000 
10s. ordinary shares ............ MI ee 
a, A IP IIR. 2.15. 5. cos chs stepsokietendsatvessuesbs reseusbal 4 


5i0,6 
5,073,180 





44 per cent. debenture Stock with interest accrued 
(Note.—£1,340,000 debenture stock has been issued in part security for 
bank overdraft.) 
ES 
Debentures and loans of subsidiaries including interest..............c.ccccccceeeees 190,58 
Amounts attributed to outside holdings of subsidiaries’ shares .................. 529062 
Bank overdraft (secured)........ ne céeupadvveectivhwedpoussedosuecesseeseniniiilaniialnennnnn 





Bundtry coaiibern, Gor Camathem, COC. o.0050500s000s ces cescrscceccvesscsseccctapamian 93,8 
Dividends payable to outside shareholders ......... pvescnvontesevetaboahseenaeinelene 
Surplus, being proportion of reserves and profit and loss balances— t 
eee ee BE. GN dit hcccnssecsbobannnsdealieabions sii 1,111,617 
Excess of aggregate earnings of subsidiaries, applicable to 
Corporation with other profits of Corporation for year, over . 
amounts appropriated and distributed by Corporation ......... 218,982 
1,330,599 | 
Less: Special appropriation in respect of film production or i 
distribution ........... emnenititiiniininnmenamae 200,000 i 
—— 10% 
Total PE 
ASSETS Bas 
Cash at bankers and in hand .. nsenbesevanel : sus 


Debtors and payments in advance 
Investments, net ......... 


Released and unreleased films, produc tions in progress, and fg | 
expenditure in respect of future productions .........csssereeereeees a | 
Less: Reserve for COmtingencies ...........sccceeeeeenseeeeneneeeees 200, ' 
I I Sibiicte snicecxertinsdonns decoy cctintlwnn : ae 
luterests in associated COMpaNIeS ..............0.eeceeneeneeeneeenennentes 1M 





Interests in two subsidiary Companies ................cceceeeeneenseeeenereeenenenenss 
Freehold and leasehold ote” aeedien. etc., plant and equipment, based on 1627318 
a valuation at October 26, 1936, and at net COSE  .......ceeseereeeereeerereenenens 8m 
Sinking fund policies ............... seseneeuenseenseusssssenecressenaaaseseecasseteseazats 
Excess of aggregate cost of shares in subsidiaries over proportion of OEE 
book value net tangible assets at dates of purchase, after adjustment 1698. 
valuation of freehold and leasehold properties ........+-+sseessseereresrerersenene® ' 


BRITISH BURMAH PETROLEUM.— Report for year to July SI, ~ 
shows trading profit £43,213, as compared with £14,578 in a from 
Transfer from reserve £55,192, and £12,351 has been trans an 
7 per cent. ‘A debenture stock sinking fund account. forward (22 
of shares, £65,416, compared with £21,479. Credit balence’ reel 
against a debit balance of £113,799 brought in. Total assets ~ with 
from {1,616,988 to £2,139,430. Cash now at £149,907, 135 Pe reditos, 
£49,632 on July 31, 1935. Debtors, £228,186, against £177,199. 
£164,650, against £104,270. “ne 


MANBRE AND GARTON, LTD.—The Company's repo Sr y 
increase in net trading profits of £37,310, to £367,796, for te Tea 
September 30, 1936, Debenture interest absorbed plz benture sink 
preference dividend £35,000. After providing for de sunt, and te 
fund (£7,500), the balance on rebate to omens = final dividend 
interim on the ordinary shares, there remains £452,3 total distributi® 
of 10 per cent. is paid on ordinary shares, maintaining the to repeat the 
for the year at 14 per cent., less tax. It is also propeses and to plat 
distribution among the deferred shareholders at £ 000 goes to legal 
£10,000 to reserve for special purposes. A sum 3 56b 
expenses reserve, Which leaves a balance of £219, 
compared with £193,212 brought in. . 

SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY.—This compe ae of 
of £25,451 for year ended June 30, 1936, compared) we ee ost 
for the previous year. The balance brought forw eae total of £56, 
and £20,000 was transferred from tax reserve, maX 
After meeting the Guaranteed Preference stock req cent., 1ess 12% 
propose a dividend of 4 per cent., against 3 Poe ty carried forward 
Consolidated Gotinary Rawk. the balance of £4 nh ry noon. 
Meeting, Winchester House, E.C.2, December 18th, 
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LY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
ys OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





paILWA Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts 1936 
week ended compared with 1! 
Dec 6 1936 (49 weeks) 


(£000) 


sas eel aaaltalalat | 44] Uda 
Dec. 4 ' ola all ¢ 
ao pears 2U2L | Ae alas| | 


| 181| ois! 118! 333] 5141] 10,232 9,410! 4,947! 14,387 





a 24,589 
oust ois{3.746 | 171) 196 122| 318} 489// 10,015 9,018 4,929 13,947) 23,962 
Western } 1935) 342 | 275 360 256 616] 891]| 15,784 16066 11415 27,481! 43,265 


aL an [ite ata | 267 330| 252| 582} 849] 15,460 15549 11025 26,574 42,034 
Faster | 95)" 9163 414 524) 299] 823] 1,237|| 24,236 23555 11821| 35,376) 59,612 
LM ® fogs 923 393; 493| 302) 795) 1,188)| 23,616 22268 11465] 33,733) 57,349 
Sets a] - 183 | 252} 59] 31| 90] 342i] 15,002 3,083 1,507] 4,590] 19,592 
soitern {193s} 21:1 | 244] 50, 28) 78) 322] 14,691, 3,027; 1,477] 4,504] 19,195 


worl 19148} 1122 1158) 704) 1862] 2,984] 65,254 52114 29690, 81,804 147058 
wi-{ 1ess|1- 1774 1075 1069) 704|1773| 2,848]] 63,782, 49862 28896] 78,758|142540 
‘ i 











ao | 1-6]... |... | 0-6] 2-2i] 124-0) 2. |... | 26-3) 150-3 
py Bett {1898} Bo | 1-6) |. | 0-6] 22H 123-0) 222 | | 25-1) page 
bo, Down | orc] sea] 8-6)... |... | 9-6) 18-21) S22-1) .. |... | 466-1] 988-1 
(Greats gas] $43.) 9-0... |... | Ot! 18-2|] SOL-H] 2. |... | 463-0) 964-3 
a 1936] 2,078 31-0! ... | ... [63-6 94-6 /1733-4] ... |... [2106-9,9840-2 
a yas 2124 30'S ... | ... 59:4 89-9 /1679-7] ... ' ... 1972-5 3652-2 
ComPARISONS WITH CoRRESPONDING Periops, 1934 and 1935 

(000's oniitted) 
————e reat . > 
en LMS. | L.NE.R. | Southern 

“ 7 - 4 r 
Sa bal-vear 1935, compared £ t é t 
Sn halt-year, 1934: 

Gross increase OF decrease .. + 196 + 592 + 224 + 180 


fit half-vear 1996, compared 

with frst baif-year, 1945 

Grossincrease or decrease .... + 283 + 997 + §34 se 
Second half-year 1936, compared 


+h cond half vear 1495 
Specks to December6 1936 | + 364 | 41,326 | + 655 | + 312 





Wetiy average sevond balf 1993] + 158]! + $73;] + 30,3] + 1343 


wach 1995 compared with | 
*. + 1-4 O84 +: eos) - 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Compared with corre- 


*Takings sponding period of 
(before pooling) last vear 
Wek ending December $ 1953... inition ‘570,400 + 25,600 
Aggregate 23 weeks to December 5, 1956 .... {12,903,000 + 991,000 


* For aa explanation of the manner in which the "gures are made up, see the 
Fromomist, March 17, 1934, page 10 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 












si F | 8§ for Week Receipts 
Name t 5 
i) = 1936 | + or - 1936 | + oF — 
INDIAN 
|_ 1936 | Rs. Rs. , Re 4 Rs, 
Asam Bengal ..... | 82 'Nov. 10/1,330} $5,66,300]4+ 41,339 1,03,72,672' + 3,88,547 
Basi Lt, Ry. ’ 32 10} 292 $31,500) — 33,600; 9,10,600,— 2,18,500 
bengal’ N Western) 7 20'2,112] 9,29,524)-- 83,221] 48,05,587,+ 3,14,573 
Bewal-Nagpur .... | 34 20 3,268, 118,00,000) —5,57,828 5,05,55,996, —34,67,752 
Bambay, Bar. & C.1.| 35 30 3,072) $34,69,000) +1,53,000 7,17,69,000) +-19,53,000 
Madras & S. Mahr.. | 34 20 3,229) $17,66,000)— 50,534 4,50,54,507|— 1,45,712 
Rahilk'd 4 Kumaon| 7 20 546! $1,41,778'— 6,549 7,68,494 + = 11,732 
South Indian 34 20 2,532 $12,62,795 4+ 30,215 3,43,10,187 + 2,80,023 
t 10 days. 
CANADIAN 





1936 4 | $ € | $ { 
Nov. 30 23613) $4,633,071] + 49,244 169,386,264 + 11176468 
30 17220 —-§3,554,000 — 93,000 126,310,000 +8,212,000 


§ 9 Days. 


Canadian Nationa). | 48 
Canadian Pacific... | 48 





Seen eeeneeenneceenen-eemen 








————— 


COMMERCE 
SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


MARKETS in primary products were active this week, and the 
= of prices was upwards, despite the constitutional 





wl crease in pig iron prices, which took place last week, 
tle effect on business. Supplies of many iron and steel 
remained stringent. Non-ferrous metals were 

Saurally dearer. Lead experienced a further sharp advance 
2 the scarcity of supplies, and spelter and copper were 
the week, up. The quotation for tin is scarcely changed on 
There have been rumours that the tin quota may be 

tational The year, but the result of the meeting of the Inter- 
la any in ttee was not known as we went to press. 
manding 10; a reduction in quotas does not involve a corre- 
toage eeection in supplies, for the aggregate ‘ standard ” 
tS be higher next year owing to the concessions 
and to the Belgian Congo under the new agree- 


write the increase in the rubber quota for the first half of 
; —. continued to advance. The position is discussed 
the Week, with special reference to the need for 

the in the quota which will have to be considered at 
text 7, 8.0 the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
immer, ‘The %, The market in linseed and linseed oil was 
of the Argentine Government to suspend 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 






Argentine N.E. .... 





5,984 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 23 5, 2,860 aoe 
B.A. Central ........ 21 jNov. 21] ... ‘ 994,100, 


L++++++ 
» 


B.A. Gt. § 78,000, 44,054,000} — 2,249,000 

ee eee ae 100) re aasane| > asaion 

B.A. Western ..... 7 ea 2 z aos 

estern 23 ‘| 1,930'4 3751 265) + 8,290 canted tees 
Central , + , 11,210) + ’ 

a Argentine. 23 5 3,700 + 38 3 3,160,283 + 481,179 
Central Uruguayan | 22 |Nov. 273 74 257,432 + 34,771 
C. Ure. (East Ext.) | 22 28) 311 ssi 234 42,425,+ 7,557 
C. Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 22 28) 185 £1,386) — 5} 30,058,+ 4,717 
C. Urg. (W. Ext.) | 22 28; 211 11,055) + S 143 aie + 5,305 

$585,000}+ 70,000, 12,659,000}+ 610.000 
Cordoba Central... | 23 |Dec. 5) 1,218 : 34 410| + fii80 a 190+ 35 
ne 245,100}-+ 59, 600 + 474,100 
' BOD ccvosveee 23 5} 810 £14,417 + 3,51 293,095, + 27,780 
G Westn. of Brazil | 49 5 1,082| £11,500 — 300 901,500) + 10,000 
+ 353,000 83,473,000; +8,568,000 
Loepeidina Wisisd ages 49 5) 1,918 £24,758 + 5,599 968,533 + 89,503 
LeopoldinaTermnl. | 49 ioe | Ms.387,000 + 31,000 16,464,000 +1,738,000 
Nitrate ............. | 48 |Nov. 30} 397)  taf1,639— 7,145 109,544 — 30,077 
Paraguay Central 23 |Dec. 5; 274 $2,965,000 — 531,000 57,536,000 +6,267,000 
Salvador.......cc.00. 22 |Nov. 28, 100 Col. 18,200 + __ 3,790 asa i oni 
S: Ms2930000 -+- 790,000 118,456,000 +-1 
on Paulo ........... 48 29, 1534 4“ 0/35,038 + 9,893 1,408,639 + 236,381 
United of Havana 23 Dec. 5 1,353 £17,858 + 4,262 _ 351,734 — 4,436 
* Converted at average official rate during week ended Dec. 5, 17-00 pesos to the ¢. 
0 Free caarke? rate. t Receipts in Argenime pesos ¢ Fortnight. 
@ Converted at official rate. ¢ Converted at ‘‘ controlled free” rate. 


Converted at the “ free” rate as a result of a decision of the High Court 


OTHER OVERSEAS 
Egyptian Delta ‘1936 | £ be a. 
Light Railways.. | 34 Nov. 20) 621 39,674 — 576 158,078 + 3,527 
Egyptian Markets. | 48 Dec. 3... 2,172 + 387 82,660 + 3,166 
Gr.Southn.of Spain | 34 |Aug. 29 104) Ps. 14,208 — 62,843 840,732 — 724,859 
Mexican Railwav... | 48 |Nov. 28 483  §$356,300 + 17,900 |5,797,700,+ 339,100 


¢ 10 days. § 9 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


| }, 1998 Frs. | Fre. | rs. Frs. 
Suez Canal .... 48 |Nov. 30l bee | $34,980,000 + 7750000 839,960,000) + 23570000 
t 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 


1936 | 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 48 |Dec. 2 | $934,634]— 8,784] 30,693,624] + 378,373 
76 








B. Aires Lacroze 21 |Nov. 22 $66,253]— 10,765} 1,346,18}— 54,932 
Burnley, Colne and 


Nelson Jt. Trspt. 1 |Dec. 5 £5,678] + 3 





















Calcutta Tramways | 48 | 5| ... | Rs.1,20,0281+ 2,31 a — 1,21,853 
Isle of Thanet Elec. | 47 Nov. 25) ... £2,718" _ 468) 169,427] + 2,857 
Liverpool Corp.... | 35 iDec. 2| ... £29,764|+ $58] 1,035,369]4 7,603 
Madras Electric 48 Nov. 30’ ... | tRs. 45,455 + 2,093] 10,92,098'— 60,702 
¢ Fortnight. 
3 | a Receipts for Month] Receipts to Date 
Company = Ending | scrip- 

2 ton | 1936 |+or—| 1996 | + or— 
DNR i eiiciitirciscinden 11 |Nov. 30} Gross £5, — 1,000} 68,6001+ 2,000 
Cente BCG. ..0..ssccrcseecses 4 jOct. 31] Gross} £19,226)4+ 7,592] 71,989)+ 16,640 
La Guaira and Caracas ... | 11 |Nov. 30] Gross £4,625] + 1,365) 50,475)+ 9,330 
La Plata Electric Trams 1 |Nov. 30] Gross 49,733] — 39 - hid 





Mexican Light and Power | 10 |Oct. 31} Gross | $712,057] + 29,815 6,560, + 111,639 


Peruvian Corporation...... 5 |Nov. 30) Gross} £70,222 
Samara and Santiago...... 11 |Nov. 30) Gross £1,220];~— 132 
Singapore Traction......... 2 |Nov. 30} Gross | $179,000]— 2,000] 353,000] -- 18,000 





AND TRADE 


the guaranteed price to growers, in operation since December, 
1935, has removed the element of uncertainty in the market. 
Quotations for textiles remained firm, cotton registering a 
slight advance on the publication of a bullish American crop 
estimate. 

Wheat continued to rise in price, partly on further Italian 
purchases and on the possibility of the accumulation of heavier 
stocks in this country. Cocoa was again marked up in price; 
the re-stocking movement in the United States has caused 
sellers to adopt an attitude of reserve in the hope of still higher 
prices later on. Raw sugar quotations are practically un- 
changed on the week, and the market in meat and provisions 
was steady. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


— SOUGHT AFTER BY NATIONS — 
is provided for the savings of the individual 
by collective action with the thousands of 
policyholders in a Mutual Life Office. 
LIFE ASSURANCE BRINGS SECURITY 


Write for information to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


4&8 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 3 
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In the United States the upward trend of quotations con- 
tinued during the past week. Thus, Moody’s index (December 
31, 1931 = 100) rose to 196-2 on Wednesday, against 194-7 


a week earlier, 186-4 a month ago, and 165-7 on the same day 
last year. 


COAL 


.—There is little change on the export market and a 
moderate demand for all qualities is maintained. Requirements for 
furnace coke are considerable and gas coke cannot easily be obtained. 
Demand for industrial purposes at home is growing. The household 


market is more active, but the fog of last week caused some dislocation 
of supplies, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The coal market in this area is very strong, 
there being a good inquiry for all classes, Every effort is being made to 
imerease production, but this must necessarily take some time. North- 
umberland steam classes have a good sale to Scandinavian countries ; 
these consumers have paid higher prices and are disposed to cover ahead 
at current quotations. Collieries are now fully stemmed for this year and 
only odd parcels are available. Patent oven coke is just as scarce. 


GLASGOW.—The market is firm, collieries being well booked up. 
Occasionally, however, odd lots can be obtained, especially in the export 
branch in which tonnage delays are still hampering the movement of coal. 
In this connection the outlook for meeting the pre-holiday pressure later 
in the month is not too bright. The shortage of waggons is less acute for 
landsale business, and the active demands of industry, public utilities and 
domestic consumers are being satisfactorily met. Quotations for house coal 
are considered likely to be further advanced. 


CARDIFF.—Chartering for the French market has improved under 
the stimulus of the increased import quota, and, as shipments are a little 
more active in other directions, the heavy stocks of best large coals have 
been slightly reduced. The recent expansion in the volume of the inland 
trade is maintained. Except for certain classes of small coals, which 
continue very scarce owing to the contracted output of large coal, prices 
show no material alteration. The Control Board is aiming at a higher 
average price level, and the contract with the Egyptian State Railways 
has been renewed at about 5d. per ton higher. Both foundry and furnace 
coke continue very firm; patent fuel is unaltered at 22s. per ton f.o.b.; 
while the ex-ship price of French pitwood under the coal-pitwood barter 
agreement has been reduced for the balance of 40,000 tons for the October- 
December quarter from 24s. 104d. to 23s. 6d., owing chiefly to the recent 
devaluation of the franc. The arbitrators under the Central Council 
have considered this week a claim from the South Wales Executive Board 
for some relief from the decision of the Council prohibiting long-period 
contracts beyond March, 1938. Schemes are under contemplation for 
the installation of two important new works in the district, but the 
promoters of these enterprises have asked for long-period coal contracts, 
extending in the one case for seven vears and in the other for twenty-five 
years, but subject to the usual rise and fall price clause, and also to 
arbitration in the case of the more important of the two projects. The 
arbitrators will announce their decision in the course of the next few days, 
Foreign and coastwise exports last week totalled 357,700 tons, compared 
with 386,981 tons in the corresponding week last year. Up to the end of 
the first week in December the decrease compared with the same period 
last year exceeds 2-1 million tons. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that no improvement has taken place in the stringent conditions 
which have ruled in the iron and steel markets for many weeks. Whilst 
it is expected that some relief will be afforded by the recent release of the 
Continental quota of steel, it is not likely that the quantity will be sufficient 
to affect the situation to any extent in view of the extraordinarily heavy 
demand, 

In the pig iron section the recent increases in price have had practically 
no influence on the market and there is little material available for sale 
until the first quarter of next year. Most consumers have bought forward 
for some months and in a few cases until the end of June, 1937. Some 
anxiety is felt regarding future supplies of steel-making iron as well as of 
foundry qualities. 

In the semi-finished steel department most of the British works have 
sold their production for several weeks to come, and it is not easy to place 
contracts for anything like near delivery. 

Demand for finished steel shows no signs of declining and recent orders 
for new ships and extensions to factories and workshops will shortly 
increase the requirements of the market, There is little surplus left for 
export after the home demand has been dealt with. Tightness is apparent 
in the market for Continental steel for overseas destinations, and prices 
this week have been substantially increased. 


SHEFFIELD.—The increase in pig iron prices has had little effect upon 
demand and the market remains strong. Foundry iron is in keen request, 
but only a few small parcels have been available this week. Demand for 
forge iron is somewhat less insistent than for foundry, but consumers are 
ready buyers. A distinct shortage of both East and West Coast hematite 
prevails and deliveries under contract are in arrears. The premium of 
about 10s. per ton already operating will, it is expected, shortly be officially 
added to quotations. There is no further change with regard to finished 
iron, The strongest feature is still common bars, in which business is 
very active. Marked bars are also a good market. The shortage of basic 
steel billets becomes more and more pronounced and producers are unable 
to accept all the business offering. Users are also pressing for bigger 
supplies of acid billets and in other sections of the market there is an 
obvious desire to cover requirements in view of the early likelihood of 
increased prices. The iron and steel scrap market remains very firm, 
prices showing no further change except that steel works heavy cast iron 
is now quoted around 56s. per ton delivered. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Whilst buyers are anxious to 
quantities of Cleveland foundry iron, the quanfity sold under contract 
is absorbing current output. Consequently, makers cannot see their way 
to enter into further commitments. East Coast hematite is in strong 
demand and until there is some official announcement regarding an increase 
in price, makers are not inclined to discuss new business. The prices of 
both Cleveland foundry eon and East Coast hematite remain unchanged, 
but the quotation for the latter is purely nominal. There is an increasing 
demand for semi-finished and manufactured steel, eleven new ———s 
orders having been received on the River Wear in eleven days. It 


urchase further 


expected that py of certain steel products will be increased shortly 
owing to the cost of tion and owing to the cessation of the 


rebates at the end of this year. Heavy stcel melting scrap is firm 
‘at 60s. per ton delivered works, whilst Durham blast furnace coke 
is readily disposed of at 24s. 6d. per ton, delivered at local furnaces. 
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GLASGOW.—Steel makers are 


: : : juite unable to 
requirements being greatly in excess of th. “4 vO meet the 
semis are far short of the needs of  iapacity of denn 


users in the of 3 a 
although some relief has been afforded through deliveries of ¢ ad 


material, total supplies are only sufficient to 

and it is impossible for users to carry such eae a 
At the present time makers both of semis and finished Necessary 
to quote except for delivery many weeks ahead, for eae Fe Tetysin, 
the output of the next few weeks is booked-up, In the Lever nee 
much important work has been placed recently with s Glasgow distin 
and manufacturers, involving heavy tructural engineer 


tonnages, 
securing supplies of material, the outlook f seen from the 


delay 
branch of the trade. tory in almost 
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CARDIFF.—Conditions in the South Wales i 
continue satisfactory. The blast furnaces in Operation as steel 
time; the steel melting furnaces are also very active: while nut 
factories are employed up to their allotted 65 per cent. 

The quotations for ee bars are very firm at £6; ones 
have risen to £12 17s. 6d. f.o.b. in the export trade and £14 delivered ; 
the inland trade; while tinplates, though nominally Sire 
realising from 9d. to 1s. per box above the schedule pri 
of tinplates at Swansea last week totalled 78,471 boxes, com: ; 


102,171 boxes a year ago, and stocks amounted to 86 
73,361 boxes in 1935. 7270 bones 


ageic 
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OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—\W ith the cessation of liquidation, prices recov 
closed on Wednesday {1 Is. 3d. histor on an eek at (i475. 
for standard cash. Rumours of an early reduction in Production quity 
are discounted in responsible quarters. This year’s output is unlikely to by 
much in excess of the 1935 level, since production by the restricting cog. 
panies was considerably curtailed in the first seven months of the yeq 
Moreover, stocks in home warehouses are now almost 50 per cent. smale 
than at the end of last year, and any further fall would be undesirable ip 
view of the upward trend of consumption. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 700 tons on Monday, agin: 
800 tons last week ; 1,800 tons on Tuesday, against 3,800 tons last wei: 
1,250 tons on Wednesday, against 2,100 tons last week. Domestic sp 
was quoted at 10-52} cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, agany 
10-474 cents a week ago and 10-52} cents a month ago, Wednesdgy 
official closing price for standard cash in London was {44 7s. 64, + Ih, 
compared with £43 6s. 3d. to £43 7s. 6d. a week ago. Stocks of reing 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 45,181 tons, 
show an increase of 449 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 715 tas, 
show a decrease of 52 tons, 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Lead prices firmed up and at the coe « 
Wednesday showed a gain of {1 6s. 3d. on the week. Demand from om 
sumers is well maintained, while sellers are somewhat reserved in view of t 
strong statistical and technical position of the market. World output ¢ 
smelter lead, according to the Metallgesellschaft, rose by 10,630 to 122 
metric tons during October. Butsince no less than 8,645 tons was accountel 
for by the United States, which is not an exporter at present, the Londa 
market will derive little benefit from the higher output, and the 
scarcity is therefore likely to persist. Spelter rose in sympathy lead. 
Meanwhile, the Metallgesellschaft reports an increase in world zine smelt 
output, from 120,090 metric tons in September to 127,870 in October. 4 
4,125 metric tons, daily production in October was higher than at a 
time since 1929, Here again, however, about half the increase—3,64l tos 
out of a total of 7,780 tons—was attributable to the United States. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange : 2,100 tons on Monday, 
against 1,000 tons last week; 1,650 tons on Tuesday, against 1,550 tons 
last week; 4,250 tons on Wednesday, against 2,000 tons last week. - 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 5-20 cents per lb., against * 
cents a week ago and 5-10 cents a month ago. The official TT. 
tion in London for soft foreign for eupeatas during o current wes 

24 Is. 3d. per ton, compared with £22 15s, a week ago. 

fs Sales of peiter on the foodies Metal Exchange : 1,325 tons toy 
against 1,400 tons last week; 1,000 tons on Tuesday, against 4, wet 
last week; 2,750 tons on Wednesday, against 1,650 tons San 
Wednesday's quotation in East St. Louis was 5-05 cents per %). 
5-05 cents the week before and 4-95 cents a month earlier. ee” be 
official closing quotation in London for I good ordinary b 16 5s. ls 
shipment during the current month was {17 per ton, against { 
week. 


: very, bot 
TIN.— After a sharp fall to £226 per ton, prices scored a recovery, 
the cash and raped quotations closing on Wednesday . on et 
ton. The disappearance of the “ backwardation”’ 1s eviden * ional Te 
market is now returning to more normal conditions. The Intema os 
Committee met on Friday of this week, and most on the shat 
pected them to recommend some reduction in the quotas— =| be rene 
recovery of the market during the past fewdays. But it a ean a wee 
bered that a reduction in the quotas would not a Congo 8 
rate of production, for the basic quota of Siam and Oe oe the a 

to be raised from January Ist. As we go to press, owever, 
mittee’s decision is not known. : 
Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 250 tons on es 
against 225 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, o The New You 
week ; 425 tons on Wednesday, against 275 tons last wee Kast 51-25 cs 
quotation on Wednesday was 52-25 cents per Ib., - ys off cial sie 
a week ago and 53-50 cents a month ago. beige ie 1 15s, 
quotation in London for standard cash was £231 Stocks of tin i 
compared with £231 5s. to £231 15s. a week -.., a of | 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 1,1 ’ 
tons on the week. 


-ferrous 

OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ft 
aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery — = home and 
per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. ‘ic ot silver, ot 
at £200 to £205 per ton, remains unchanged. Q cefast week. 
was quoted at £14 5s. per flask of 76 Ibs., the same same as iat 
antimony was quoted at er ton ex warehouse ment We is 
Chinese wolfram for ‘ December-January : ed to 32s. 64. Pet 
32s, 6d. to 33s. 6d. per unit, c.i.f., as against 31s, 6d. & 
last week, Refined platinum at £9 15s. per ounce remains 


TEXTILES 


ing inquiry has 
COTTON.—Manchester.—An encouraging inquiry UB. for 

in the market during the past week, the tone oe tain impr 

manufacturers have booked sufficient orders to MM ere being 

position. Buyers are keeping well cov owing 

probability of lower prices in the near future. 
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F eature of interest has been the slightly bullish 
- crc ted States Government of 12,407,000 bales. The 
0? te however, as regards supplies, shows very little alteration. 

position, nents are not likely to take place until some announce- 
pret avers to the disposal of loan cotton and the Government’s 


argo has kept up fairly well. Some spinners have 
. rarms ° 
for Americal Fer patchy, but the larger output is being well 
described teady demand has been experienced in Egyptian qualities. 
absorbed. Ae tian spinners on the price maintenance scheme has not 
The ballot of or ful, but it is believed that before the end of this week 
wo fat SET rity of 80 per cent. will have been obtained. 
the necessary a cloth market has covered a wide range of goods, and 
Demand in lines have been few and far between, turnover has been 
although bulk offering for India has shown some improvement. Some 
ood. Business have been put through in mulls and light bleaching 
: oe alt for Madras and Karachi. Scattered transactions 
iptions, toned in white yarn dhooties and prints for Calcutta. 
have ein news from Shanghai continues better, there have 
Although » in dications of more trade for China, but a persistent demand 
been me experienced for Java, especially in dyed fabrics. Heavy 
continues 7 rints have moved off fairly well for West Africa, Further 
ting vend ame place in finishing and printing styles for South America. 
paving - iness has been done for the Continent and the Dominions, 
4 varied 4 section has been disturbed by the constitutional crisis and 
The home of the Coronation not taking place as arranged. Some very 
y have been put through in household goods. 


igir contracts, however, 
COTTON PRICES. 
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COTTON CROP.—On ‘Tuesday last the Crop Reporting 

Board of the United States Department of Commerce estimated the cotton 
oop for this season at 12,407,000 bales, against 12,400,000 bales a month 
ag. The amount ginned so far this season was stated to be 11,494,000 
bakes, compared with 9,357,000 bales a year ago. The average abandon- 
ment of acreage is 2:8 per cent. The statistics were very near market 
tions, but on the whole the report was considered to be slightly 
wlish, and prices in New York and Liverpool have advanced a few points. 






26 624 0/25 1% 
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The general situation, however, shows very little change, and in cotton 
trade circles interest is now centred on the policy of the Washington 
Government concerning the dis 1 of the 3,000, bales held and the 
future of crop control, According to the facts available, there seems to 
be little probability of lower prices in the near future, especially in view 
of the heavy ro in the United States which may exceed last 
season’s by 1,000,000 bales. 

WOOL.—Bradford.—The recent London wool auctions have been 

the most successful this year. They finished on a very good note, though 
prices for some merino qualities had receded slightly from the highest 
point. On the average, prices showed an increase of 10 to 15 per cent. 
over those realised at the previous sale, while crossbreds showed an increase 
in price varying from 20 to 30 per cent. Buyers went home feeling that 
current prices were resting on a sound foundation. The home trade was 
credited with purchasing 45,000 bales, the Continent 44,000 bales, and 
America 5,000 bales. The carry-over was only 11,000 bales, the smallest 
in London for many years. 
_ The constitutional issue has upset all markets, and hesitancy has been 
in evidence. The position at the manufacturing end is still very 
sound, but a good deal of the improvement, particularly in crossbreds, has 
been due to the expected Coronation next May. Great preparations have 
been made for that event, and the trade is anxiously waiting to see what 
is going to happen. In the meantime a good deal of business is being held 
up, and merino tops have already eased slightly. A settlement of the 
present difficulties would considerably ease the situation, while a 
fulfilment of the Coronation next May would restore trade to its recent 
state of activity. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—.A further advance in quotations occurred this week. The 
continuance of Italian demand, the resumption of interest from the Far 
East and the receipt of “ bullish ” private estimates of the Argentine crop, 
were the factors mainly responsible for the movement. On Wednesday 
Liverpool futures closed at the highest level since April, 1930. 

On Wednesday last, “‘ December” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
128 cents per bushel, against 124} cents the week before and 114% cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba, ex ship, 47s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 46s. 6d. a week ago; 
No. 2 Northern Manitoba, ex ship, 47s. 3d., against 46s. a week ago. 


FLOUR.—Following the lead of wheat, flour prices have recorded a 
further advance. Wednesday’s London quotations (excluding quota 
payments) were : Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 38s. per 280 Ibs., 
against 37s. a week ago; delivered inner London, 37s. 6d., as compared 
with 36s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 35s. 6d. to 36s., 
against 34s. 6d. to 36s. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 32s. to 32s. 6d., 
against 32s. to 32s. 6d, a week ago. 


BARLEY.— Despite the strong tendency on North American markets, 
prices in this country are practically unchanged. ‘‘ December” futures 
were quoted at 72} cents per bushel in Winnipeg on Wednesday, against 
64] cents a week ago. Quotations per 448 Ibs. in London on Wednesday 
were : ‘‘ English feed ”’ (new), at farm, 28s. to 29s., as against 28s. to 29s. a 
week ago; “ English malting ’’ (new), at farm, 34s. to 50s., against 34s. to 
50s. last week; Californian (new), ex ship, 48s. to 58s., against 48s. to 58s. 
last week ; Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 37s. to 42s, 6d., against 37s. to 42s, 6d. 
a week ago. 








SOVIET NEWS FROM THE SOURCE! 





MOSCOW NEWS 


Illustrated Weekly. Indispensable for all in- 
terested in current events in the Soviet Union. 


2d. per copy; 6 mths. 4/-, 1 year 8/-. 


MOSCOW DAILY NEWS 


A crisp and informative chronicle of day to 
day development in all spheres of Soviet life. 


Id. per copy; 6 mths. 10/-, 1 year £1. 


SOVIETLAND 


Monthly, with fine coloured pictures. Out- 
standing Soviet writers describe everyday 
life among the many national groups that 
comprise the U.S.S.R. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION 


Large-size pictorial in photogravure. Each 
issue gives a panorama of some aspect of 
Soviet living, striving, or achievement. 


Single copy 1/6; 1 year 16/-. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


Facts and figures of Soviet trade and industry. 
Published by the U.S.S.R. Chamber of 


Commerce, Moscow. 
1/- per copy; 6 mths. 6/-, 1 year 12/-. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE 


Plays, short stories, essays on art and 
literature, cartoons, etc., by outstanding 
writers and artists of all countries. 


1/- per copy; 6 mths. 5/-, 1 year 10/-. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ANY TWO OF THE ABOVE AT REDUCED RATES 


Distributed by MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, MOSCOW ; can be ordered through 
ny of the 1,500 branches of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD., or through 
os your usual newsagent. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS _EXCEED) = £16,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


Edinburgh : St. Andrew uare 
London 5 Walbreok, RC 4. and 4s pat Mall, SW 








OATS.—In common with other grains, oats are dearer this week, On 
Wednesday, “‘ December’ futures were quoted at 49} cents a bushel in 
Chicago, against 46 cents a week ago and 42j cents last month. Quotations 
in London, Wednesday : “ English Black ” (new), at farm, 21s. to 22s. per 
333 lbs., against 21s. to 22s. a week ago; “‘ English White” (new), at farm, 
2ls. to 22s., against 21s. to 22s. a week earlier; mixed Canadian feed 
(Vancouver), landed, 22s. 3d. per 320 Ibs., compared with 22s. 3d. last week. 


MAIZE.—In sympathy with wheat and in response to an active demand, 

rices have again advanced. ‘“‘ December” futures were quoted on 
Giedasetey at 109} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 10S} cents a week 
ago and 101}? cents last month. Quotations in London, W ednesday : 
“Plate,” landed, 25s. per 480 Ibs., compared with 24s., a week ago ;“‘Plate, 
ex ship, 24s., as against 23s. a week ago; “ Plate,” “ December,”’ 24s., as 
against 23s. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at 
£6 5s. to £6 10s. per ton, as against £6 5s. to £6 7s. 6d. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 :— 




















an. 3, an. 2, | Dec 11, | Dec. 31,] Dec. 2, | Dec 9, 
Naarg.? Furuse | see i985 193s’ | 1935 || ise | 18a6 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) | ‘ 
—Cents per RO Ib ....... 7 ast 82} 838 s4e 1158 1148 
Chicayo (No. 2 Winter;— ‘ 
Cents per 60 Ib. ......sss0e. 84} 984 95} 758 | 1243 128 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 65,887,000 bushels, 
against 73,454,000 bushels last week, and 141,684,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS. — The following table 
ves the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
932-33 to 1935-36 :— 





| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 


Estimated sales of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
wheat— 
1 week to December 5 __......... 267,045 380.540 318 377 298 075 
14 weeks to December5.......... 4,810,449 | 6,234,072 | 6,125,842 4,451,638 
Average price of lish wheat s. d s. d s. d s. d 
cwt. ree e pepassonsencen: te 7 410 § 8 8 5 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the past two weeks, and for the 
corresponding week in each of the years from 1932 to 1935 :— 


Quantitizs Sotp AVERAGE Price PER Cwr. 








Week ended 
Wheat Barley Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 
sonnel : mame 
Cwts. Cwts. | Cwrts. s. d. s. 4. s. d. 
December 39,1932 ... | 316455 395,707 50,559 § § 6 11 5 9 
December 2, 1933 ... | 267045 420,569 43,502 4 7 9 1 5 4 
December 8, 1934... | 380.540 $12,573 41,241 410 8 7 6 8 
December 7, 1935 ... | 318,377 367 864 35,421 § 8 8 3 5 11 
November 28, 1936... | 274.372 534.339 53,814 8 5 98 6 10 
Decembes ,5, 1936 ... 298,075 441,641 52,848 8 5 9 5 6 10 








OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—The market has been steady to firm, with prices showing little 
alteration. The official quotations (per cwt. for No.1 Sizable) which 
formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this 
week were: English, 86s. to 92s.; Canadian 80s.; Danish, 90s.; as against 
88s. to 90s., 80s. and 90s. last week. Arrivals in London last week included 
Danish, 12,115 bales; Canadian, 6,879; Dutch, 2,022; Lithuanian, 1,499; 
and Polish, 2,005; as against 11,618, 7,546, 1,994, 1,427 and 2,569 bales, 
respectively, in the previous week. 


BUTTER.—After a quiet opening, the market showed a firmer tendency. 
Prices are about unchanged on the week. Quotations (per cwt.) on the 
London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest 
salted, 104s.; Australian, choicest salted, 102s.; Danish, 118s., compared 
with 104s., 102s. to 103s. and 118s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—English was again firm this week, with other makes steady 
Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday 
were as follows: English, finest farmers, 86s. to 88s.; Canadian, finest 
coloured, 70s. to 72s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 63s. 6d., against 
82s, to 88s., 70s. to 72s. and 63s. to 64s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—-Although the world supply-demand position has undergone 
no material change, the price of cocoa continued its upward movement, 
stimulated by speculative buying in New York. The spot quotation in 
New York on Wednesday was 114 cents per Ib., as against 114 cents 
per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new 
crop, “‘ December-February,” was quoted 49s. 9d. per 250 kilos., c.i.f. 
Continent, against 48s. 9d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa 
in London were as follows: Landed, 4,034 bags; delivered, for home 
consumption, 11,929 bags; exported, 117 bags; stocks, 98,066 bags, 
against 117,971 bags a year ago. 

COFFEE.——The London spot market again ruled quietly steady. In 
New York, prices firmed up at the end of last week, and have since been 
steady. On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 8] cents per Ib. 
in New York, as compared with 8} cents per Ib. last week and 8} cents per Ib. 
amonth ago. Movements of coffee in London last week were as follows : 
Brazilian, landed, nil; delivered, for home , 257 ewt.; exports, 
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nil, stocks, 9,217 cwt., against 12,1 een 
American, landed, 1,967 on oie a hornet. Centra 
exported 559 cwt.; stocks, 53,423 owt, a ain Coat Rea on 
kinds : landed, 3,644 cwt.; delivered, for home Qo last jem. (ts 
exported, 658 cwt.; stocks, 89,742 cwt., against 106 138 dia 
EGGS.—In consequence of a quiet demand. pric, 
have shown an easier tendency. At Smithfiel TiCes XOt Some seating, 
(ordinary packing, Grade I, about 15-15} Ib.) renal Wednesday, 
as against 19s. to 20s. last week; while Danish (isa Ite. to 2p 
as against 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. last week. 4 Ib.) Made Ms. to 15 
FRUIT.—Business at Covent Garden 
tendency to improve, states The Fruiigrene’ ae Moderate, show 
of the principal December lines are below normal abd Imports of son 
States shipping strike and the Spanish civil wae to the Unity: 
consistent demand and prices are steady at the mod - Apples Temain jp 
With limited arrivals of Californian, pears are inclined el now ruling 
grapes are also becoming dearer on shorter supplies firmer. Hothons, 
are a point easier, French walnuts encounter a fair di ut Kent Cobnyts 
moderate and almonds dear. Chestnuts enjoy a stead » Drazils arp 
good item, but grapefruit are slow. Lemons remain — Oranges are 
MEAT.—Trade was not so good at Smithfield this oe 
reduced in certain instances. On Wednesday last Ar enn rics wee 
quarters were quoted at 3s. 10d. to 4s. per | ae ine illed ind. 
to 4s. 4d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 36 oa i 
per 8 Ibs., against 3s, 2d. to 3s. 10d. a week ago. Accordin = to 3s, 104 
Market official report, supplies during last week euounet t S 
decrease of 1,115 tons on the corresponding week last year 08,790 
accounted for 4,071 tons, mutton and lamb 2 432 coaa Beef and ve 
bacon 1,182 tons, as compared with 4,851, 2.751 and 1 266 te and Pork ang 
in the satne week of 1935, oo , ONS, respectively 
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PEPPER.—Wednesday's spot price for black Lam i 
2jd. per Ib., against 24d. a week ago. Movements of pie cas 
during the past week were as follows: Black, landed, 18 tons: deliv 
8 tons; stocks, 1,827 tons, against 1,518 tons a year ago. White, land 


67 tons; delivered, 67 . 5 $40 tons i 
me s € d, 67 tons; stocks, 11,840 tons, against 13,996 tons a vex 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No, 2, cleaned, was 9s 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 9s, per cwt oa 
** January-February ”’ in singles to Continent and U.K. was ~ 
at Ss. 9d. per cwt., against Ss. 44d. last week, Movements in Londe 
during the past week were as follows: Landed, nil; delivered, 8] tons 
stocks, 1,738 tons, against 5,489 tons a year ago. ; ' 


SUGAR.—The tone of the markets, both in London and New Yok 
has been rather quiet, with prices showing little alteration. The spot price 
in New York on Wednesday was 3-85 cents per Ib., as compared with 3-8 
cents per Ib, last week and 3-70 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’ 
sales of raw sugar in London included “ January " delivery at from 43, %, 
against 4s. 8}d. to 4s. 8}d. for “* December” delivery a week ago, Th 


movements of raw sugar at public warehouses in London and Li 
last week were as follows: Imports, 24,851 tons, against 22,197 tons lat 
week, and 31,269 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries 1497 
tons, against 15,947 tons last week and 16,717 tons last year; stocks, 


156,000 tons, against 146,126 tons last week and 204,920 tons last year. 


_ TEA.—The following table shows the average prices (compiled by th 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Accomt 
in recent weeks :— 

















. | | 
; Northern Southern! 
Week ended ‘india india | Ceylon | Java sein Africa | Toul fim 
d. d. d. d. d. a. a | 
Dec. 5, 1935......... | 12-61 | 12-31 | 13-56 | 13-04 | 10-27 | 11-56 | BS 
Oct. 29, 1936 ...... 12-99 12-12 14-61 11-61 10-03 | 11-62 | 19% 
5 es 13-03 12-51 14°95 11-93 10-12 11-97 | 13-4 


SOOU EM gp seeces 12-80 12-21 14-92 11-79 9-75 | 12-07 | 198 
eae th. re 12-69 12-27 14°72 11-58 | 10-24 | 12-07 | 2 
eet eee 12-67 13-44 14-70 11-85 | 10-13 | 11-77 | 8 
Sap sania 12-67 12°44 14-50 11-61 10:24 | 11-61 | 198 


The quantities catalogued for the public auctions in Mincing Lane ths 
week comprised 51,529 packages of Indian and 19,859 packages of Cevke 
tea, At the Indian auctions a good tone prevailed and prices were abou 
steady, Competition for Ceylon grades was active at last week's rates. 


VEGETABLES.— Tomato prices have eased at Covent Garden, according 
to The Fruttgrower, owing to larger supplies from the Canary I 
Cucumbers are in very limited supply, but are not inquired for. 
asparagus, however, is a prominent item. Cabbages and savoys a 
plentiful and cheap, while sprouts are doing better, Coulitene S 
broccoli have shown a hardening tendency, while celery sells A fa 
are doing better, but carrots, turnips and parsnips show no one >in 
showing of Christmas trees, holly and mistletoe Is on the market, 
buying is limited as yet. Meanwhile, the potato trade at the ae 2 
markets shows little alteration and on Tuesday at the Borough 
land King Edward again made 9s. to 9s. 6d. per cwt., ex market. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES | 
VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.— Markets are buoyant and aise 


; ° ‘ . The 

and vegetable oils almost without exception are dearer. wer, 
the Argentine Government to suspend the guaranteed Pe poesia. 
which had been in operation since last December, remov large purchase 
Continental crushers replenished their scanty stocks A the rise of the 
of Plate seed, This re-stocking movement, coupled <a rices. Englis 
exchange rate, was responsible for a firmer tendency © Fed brut: 
buyers were more interested in new crop for Laat v The action ¢ 
March loading, and also bought Indian im near positions, ; 
the Argentine Government is held to support the oar ne expected to we 
the probable yield of the new crop, which is unomhicia » have militate! 
around two million tons. Rain in some districts “ optimistic 
against harvesting operations and thus have affectec te due next week 
look. Doubts should be set at rest by the official do ing 13,600 tans 
The quantity afloat for Europe is 135,000 tons, in Argentina is 0" 
from India. The unshipped balance of the old OP rade if 
small, Cottonseed has also been active and a 8 ahi 
is reported at advancing prices. : 1 ex Hull is 

Vegetable oils have tavenced in sympathy. Linseed —— cotton of 
quoted at £26 per ton, naked, in all positions to ny but demand is not 
ex Hull is held for £30 and refined for £32, prompts 

rapid headway, 





active, Oilcakes are in improved request and . 
, ae 2 
POTASH.—The Soviet potash industry }S mahing | mines 
according to official Russian sources. The oe _ Pe which a 
the Kama, which commenced production early 19 
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e country, have been completely mechanised and 
_ Their output, which is expected to total 1,800,000 
vinite (with an apgvenimate K2O content of 15 per cent.) 
grtsic bly be raised to 3,000,000 metric tons next year, 
in 1998 will sn that a new potash mine is being developed near 
- 30 kilometres from Solikamsk, and that this mine will 

perealkY, os wo we before the end of next year, Even if these plans do 
ne — output of 3,000,000 tons would be greatly in excess of 
hich apparently aggregate some 1,600,000 tons 
In the circumstances, it is possible that Soviet 
recently shown a decline, will record a sharp increase 

'r. this would not necessarily have a depressing effect 
jd market in potash is at present showing an improving 


It is 


567 


RUBBER.—The tone of the markets, both in London and New York, 
has been strong, and prices are higher on the week. The rise was mainly 
traceable to trade buying, although speculators also took a hand. The 
recent advance in quotations and the continuous decline in United Kingdom 
stocks now make it virtually certain that the International Committee 
will sanction an increase in production quotas at its meeting next Tuesday. 
The 75 price in New York on Wednesday was 19 cents per lb., compared 


with 


fs cents per Ib. a week ago and 174} cents a month ago. Wednes- 


day’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the spot in 


London was 9}d. per Ib., as against 8##d. on the corres 
In forward positions, business has been done at 


week, 


nding day last 
4d. to 9}d. for 


‘* January-March ” shipment, as against 8$d. a week ago. Stocks in London 


and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 85, 


tons a week earlier. 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 
ed « d, 








eococeen OF F 
White Muntok ......... 0 
Cinnamon—lIst sort, perlb. 0 8 
Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 8 
Jamaica, ord. to good 37 8 85 
0 
Mace.........-2+000 -perlb 20 2 8 
Nu 65'S ...0cccceeee ~- O11 
SUGAR— 
(Duty, 11/8 pes cwt.) 
oT K ieont, 49 
B.W.L., crystallised..... 169 18 9 
Java, white, c. & f. India 
Oct.-Dec. .......0000s -» Nominal, 
Rerinzsp—London— 
Yellow Crystals 17 10 
22 1422 7} 
20 4 
18 3 19 1 
18 0 18 4 
O11} 1 1 
011 14 
01132 1 7 
O1lg 211 
10 21 
011 1 My 
1 0} 2 0 
10 2 & 
(Duty, 9/6-10/6% per Ib., 
Em ‘ th, 7/54- 
08 26 
08 110 
07 14 
09 1 6 
05 14 
06 186 
d. 
6-84 
10-49 
112 
Ce 6 
6. s. 
71 0 
HD 71 O 
Slanetz Medium Ist sort 80 0 81 0 
HEMP— 
Italian PC. ...... perton 69 0 
Manilla, Dec.-Feb. “J2” 33 0 
Sisal, African ..........00++ - 244 0 27 0 
UTE— 
ative Ist mks....per ton 
c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
De6.- Jan. ...cccccccceese £18/15/0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee 
Dec.- Jam.  ....cccceseceee fs 17/6 








WOOL— a. 
134 
30 
20 
17 
13 
24 
| 
MINERALS 
ONtich, beat Ad’ey 19 4 act 
"ty ... ton 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. 9 
best house, at 
EE ccsnnecenistesbiicen 0 2 0 
IRON AND STEEL— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d. 
ton 81 
M’brough........... 210 
Steel rails, heavy......... 170 
Tin plates ........ per box 18 
MET. ad £38. 4. 
» Electrolytic, ton 48/150 49/5/0 
(strong) ........ 77/0/0 
Standard _ ........0..+6. 4476 44/10/0 
Eng. pig ... per ton 26/0/0 
MBB cccceccecces 23/18/9 24/1/3 
ter G.O.B. .......0000 1700 
English ingots..... 231/15'0 
cash ..,... 231/10/0 231/15/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CHEMICALS— s.d. s. d. 
Acid, citric, per Ib.,less 5% 1 0 1 0 
a 0 24 0 3 
Oxalic, met ..........0.26 5 0 6 
Tartaric,English,less5% 1 0 
Alcohol, Plain Ethy! ...... 12 0 ¢ 
s. 8. 
Alum, lump ...... per ton 0 815 
ia, carb. ...... ton 27 0 28 0 
Sulphate .......cccereeree 7 0 
Arsenic, lump ...... perton 35 0 
Bleaching powder, perton 815 9 0 
s.d. s.d. 
Borax, gran. ...... percwt. 13 0 
ep POWEE .... es eeeeeee 6 
Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 04 O 4 
Sulphate ......... percwt. 9 9 10 0 
per cwt. 10 0 11 0 
écesdncseces ewt. 5 0 5 8 
Sulphate of Copper,perton 17 0 18 0 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d.d. site, 
London area, jute sacks, 11 to ton 


(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or 
paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- 


able) — 


4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton 


COPRA— £ s. d. 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 21/3/9 
DRUGS— . . 
Camphor— s. 8. 
apan, refined perlb. 2 3 
I a. per Ib. 7 O 
IDES— 
Wet salted—Australian 
per Ib. 0 5$ 0 6 
West Indian............. 0 3 0 4 


eeeeeerecreeseeeee 


Seereerceseaseeeee 


seeeseseeres 


LEATHER— 
Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 


cereneenees 


seereneeererees 


La Plata, p. ton, Jam. 
Calcutta—per ton 


Turpentine, per cwt......... 


tons, against 89,228 
A year ago stocks amounted to 165,526 tons. 





PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 


Motor Spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
don 


aod «8 4 
0 42 0 5 
07 0 & 
0s 0 
0 44 0 § 
@ 6, 0 
§ 6 6 06 
«3 3 5 
2S 8 5S 
0 6 0 9{ 
010 1 7% 
453 
16320 
36 46 
ta eS 
s. d. 
‘15/0 
34/10/0 
29°'19/0 
$1/50 
25,5/0 
8/15/0 
11:39 
13/15/9 
s. d. 
41 9 
5 
0 8 


Furnace ... per gall 0 att 
Diese} ...... per gall 0 4 
ROSIN— 
ine per ton 21/0/0 22/5/0 
RUBBER— s ad. s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb 0 9 
Fine hard para. perib 1 0 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... percwt. 51 0 56 0 
SHELLS— 44 £ s 
W. Aust. M.o.-P. ,, 10 9 10 
TALLOW— s. d 


London town per cwt. 26 6 


TIMBER— £ 3. d. 
Swedish u/s 3 18... per std. 20 10 0 
i 2x7... , 20900 

“ 2x4 » 1810 0 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis. » . 2210 0 
Pitchpine ............ perload 910 0 
Rio Dals ............+4+ per std. 32 0 0 
sqateebsgdinstensis per load 26 0 0 
Honduras Mahg. logs so ae - 
Amer. Oak Boards ........ » 8 6 @ 
i ~~ ce aereecraern . 060 
English Oak Pianks ...... , @60 
go MN gg hese » 0 7 0 


* These prices are for fue! oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Government tax. 
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Winter, nearest 
per bushel ... 


per future, Chicago, 


*e0eee 
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future, Chicago, 
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* future, Chicago, 
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it 


per Ib... 
per Ib. 


Rio No. 7, 
» Santos No, 


Asch, 
“i, Rearest future, 


P8COreerencere 


Dec. 11, Nov. 10, 
1935 


1936 ' 1936 
Cents Cents Cents 
95} 1143 124} 
58} 1013 108} 
25} 425 46 
475 855 97} 
(a) 83 (a) 
8} 8} 84 
Sj - 10} 11 
4:85 8-54 10-61 


UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) 


Dec 2, Dec. 9, 


Dec. 11, Nov. 10, Dee. 2 Dec. 9, 
1936 1935 1936 1936 1936 
Cents Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
128 eg., spot, Ticsscobetinicamen 3. 10 3-70 3-85 3-85 
Cotton, idling spot, per lb. 11 80 12-14 12-63 12 84 
109} Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, 
"POT ID. ....-cccccccccses-cocveeesoees 12% 17% 18% 19 
Petroleum, Mid-Continent crude 
493 33 deg., to 33-90, at well, per 
DOT vccccncccscccedbocccsscedteodsupe 94 104 104 104 
101} Copper,“ ” Domestic, 
spot, per Ib. ..... sll aihamndingnnies 8-523 10 523 10-47% 10-523 
893 Copper,” “‘ Electrolytic,”” Export 
8i s Prompt, per anes beast at 8-75 10-75 10-70 10-75 
ter ? 
11} re 6° Se ee ee 
Lead $ t, per leseeeeeceeresseereeree 4-50 5- 10 §-20 5-20 
10-80 Tin, * Straits,” spot, per Ib. ...... 49°75 53-50  $1-25 §2+25 
(a) Nominal. 
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ITALO-BELGIAN BA} 
(BANQUE ITALO-BELGE, S.A.) i i. 
(Ineorporated in Belgium with oimited Ioiability.) 


Capital Fully Paid: Frs. 100,000,000. 


Head Office: - - - 


FRANCE: Paris, Le Havre. ARGENTINE : Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. URUGUAY: Montevideo. 


BARON CARTON DE WIART, Chairman, Director of the Banque de la Société 
Générale de Belgi 


que. 
HECTOR CARLIER, Managing Director. 
FELIX DELABORDE, Managing Director. 
EUGENE TERROIR, Managing Director 


AUG. CALLENS, Director of the Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique. 


LIABILITIES 


Bills Tl ad als see enasacennniieneli 
Bills as collateral and for collection on account of customers 325,006,713-44 
unclaimed 
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Branches: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES DELBEKE, 


BALANCE SHEET at 30th June, 1936. 


iceman 100,000,000 -00 | Cash in hand and with bankers 

ean 100,000,000-00 | Bills receivable and for collection 

aitalaeialil SD 1 SOUURIOIIS o.n.cccrecneccccressasccnessccaccatncccbcucesectueatc... 

oicalieiaenich 119,800,328-10 | Bankers and correspondents. oe 

eee 110,505,941-14 | Loans and advances 
Premises 





cates meeeneaant 160,135-56 Paris, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
SEINE WED EEED cepwetewaaccroccacshacocrsqcccnnencccecenecesvoneseseosoeece 653,347 -95 Santos, Campinas. ; 
Dividend payable on December 1, 1936 ................--s2cceeeeeeeeeeees 8,000,000-00 | Furniture and fittings ............. eco 
Balance of profit and loss account carried forward..................... 1,616,066 -69 % 
Frs. 1,161,147,236-77 
Depositors and sundry accounts as per contra ..............--+0++. Frs. 2,067,651,948-04 ° Securities deposited and sundry accounts as per contra......... 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 30th June, 1936. 
Frs. 
Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum net of Belgian tax 8,000,000-00 | Brought forward from the business year 1934-1935 ................... 
EE BEE EDEN EE ED LOL SCO 603,936-00 | Net profit for the year ............... bkasengcocsaeniesautineaiaaan 
EN IRIN. 3th sin cdeidndaenesnsenpetpernconoesaanutsnendphebieeses 100,000-00 
I ci tieahiel enna eensbettinenensesventecbsnisainsaaentialtbaabeheie 9,997,000-00 
I ot ie  . . caoacenesbbnsonnonesqneadenasonas 1,616,066 -69 


THE JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LTD., GROUP 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Dividends 

have been declared payable to Shareholders regi 
in the books of the Companies at the 
close of business on 3ist December, 1936, and to 
“<> Coupons, detailed 

me Share Warran 
The Dividends are declared im the currency of 
the Union of South Africa and become due on 
2nd January, 1937, but Warrants in pa t will 
be posted both from Head on or 
about 30th January, 1937, this interval being 
for the balancing of the books and prepara 


Office will be paid in British currency provided 
Ghuse ts on euttedidl iliemeas tetenen Secth’ Atricen 
and British currencies on 2nd January, 1937. Should 
there by any material difference two 
the Sivalent Deitioh s ond ot toe z 

currency at the rate 
Tauemp olienan aaa Amounts payable to 


Printed in Great Britain by Eyre ap Srortiswoope Luaitep, His Majesty’s Printers, East Ss London, 
Tus Ecovommst Newsraren, Lrr., at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4.—Saturday, Dec. 12, 1936. Entered as Seonnd Clase Mail Matter at the New 


__Frs. 20,317,002-69 





Rate of Dividend 
re 
Name Or COMPANY Per share 

(each of which is in- Cou- in the 
corporated in the Div. pon Per currency of 


Union of South No. No. cent. the Union 
Africa) of South 


Government Gold Min- 
ing Areas (Modder- 


fontein) Consolidated, 
Ditcbbiemarhdesasies 39 39 55 2s. Od. (per 
5s. share). 
New State Areas, Ltd. 24 24 15 3s. (per £1 
share). 
The Estate 
and Gold Mining Co., 
OD. Site estates wikteabe 91 so 74 Is. 6d. (per 
£1 share). 
The Randfontein Es- 
tates Gold Mining Co., 


Witwatersrand, Ltd. 18 18 12} 2s. ¢ oe 
ls . 
Van Ryn Deep, Ltd.... 47 47 12} 2s. 6d. (per 


£1 share). 

Witwatersrand Gold 
Mining Co.,Ltd. ... 62 60 12} 2s. 6d. (per 
£1 share). 





By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., 
London Agents. 
A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary. 
10 and 11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
10th December, 1936. 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP CO., 





Reserves: Frs. 100,006 nal 


ANTWERP. 


FERNAND CARLIER, Civil Engineer. 
anager of the Con ' 
BARON EMM. JANSSEN, Chairman of the Seceur yy ce 
CARLO ORSI, Vice-Chairman of the Credito Italiano 
ALFREDO PARENTI, Director of Compani ; 
ARRIGO STOFFEL, Central Manager of the Credito Itaffano. 


London Office: 100 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 2. 
Managers: CHARLES A. CRIGHTON, LYDER SANDAL. 
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CITY OF REGINA 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. -! 

DEBENTURES a 

iw 

The City of Regina announces that the INTE 

COUPONS of the above-mentioned D us 
ist January, 1937, may be PRESENTED 

the 17th December, 1936, between the hours of 

2 o’clock (Saturdays ex at the Bank 

47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 


Three clear days required for examination, |” 
Lists may be obtained on application at te’ 
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THE BupGet or BritisH INDIA 
InpIA’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


that vast sub-continent which contains 350 million 
stands to-day on the threshold of great constitu- 
, social and economic changes. Yet it was only two 
fies ago that it came under the effective rule, not of 
British Raj, but of the East India Company, old 
» Company.’’ In that case the flag followed the 
| Less than a century ago—when the founder and 
Mitor of the Economist was the first Finance Member 
pCouncil of India, at which post he died—India had 
|the same constitution as she had in the year 1750, 
that matter, 1857, the year of the mutiny, or 1900. 


te then, a gradual, but not slow, process, beginning 
he Morley-Minto reforms in 1909, has led, by various 

to the British Government’s 1917 declaration set- 
forth “‘ Dominion Status’’ as the goal, and to the 
_Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. During the last 
t the Simon Commission and its successors, the 
d Table Conferences, have brought forth the new 
Mment of India Act, under which Provincial 
bmy comes into force next April. 


structure of the new Constitution was fully set forth 
pspecial Survey which accompanied the Economist of 
Bary 2, 1935. It is a bold, a vast, and a complicated 
Ament in Imperial policy; perhaps the boldest ever 
ipted in the modern history of empires. It comes at 
t when the world is racked with warring ideologies, 
{representative government, though demanded by the 
e of India, seems in our own Western world to be in 


retreat before strange doctrines and creeds uncouth. All 
the more will Western eyes be turned on India during 1937 
and the following years, to discover whether those who 
fashioned the new Constitution ‘‘ builded better than they 
knew,’’ in confiding the best Western traditions to Indians 
themselves. 

It is a great and living country which is the object of 
the great reforms of 1937. There is British India; there 
are the States of the Princes; and there are semi-inde- 
pendent areas—all cheek by jowl in that sub-continent 
which we glibly call India. What, then, is the India, and 
what are the Indians, that must work this great experi- 
ment? To answer these questions one must know more of 
India, her provinces, peoples, trade, economic resources 
and current problems. In 1937, the problems of Indian 
government, finance and trade will become visible in a 
new—let us hope more auspicious—light. Neither the 
Indian nor the Englishman need know much of India to 
realise how great are the economic potentialities of India 
and her peoples. Throughout the depression India’s credit 
and finances have been exemplary. A glance through the 
pages that follow should suffice to imprint her intrinsic 
strength on the mind. 

As the British Foreign Secretary said at a recent func- 
tion, the most helpful contribution one can make in the 
world to-day is to provide clarity in current problems. It 
is with the aim of setting India’s current problems and 
future prospects in a clearer light that we offer this survey 
to our readers all over the world. 


INDIA’S NEW CONSTITUTION 


EVER may be the verdict of history on the new 
i Constitution, it is unlikely to contain the criticism 
ne problem has been hastily examined, or the ground 
Ciently prepared. 

fn that part of the Government of India Act of 
Which deals with the Provinces comes into effective 
Hon in the spring of 1937, it will have been ten years 
ne Indian Statutory Commission was appointed, under 
st of 1919. The Commissioners had to report inter 
sas to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
ISD rinciple of Responsible Government or to 
: modify or restrict the degree of Responsible 
ment then existing.”” During these ten years the 
Mm in its successive stages has been examined by the 
| Statutory Commission (1927-30), the three sessions 
Round Table Conference (1930-1932) the Joint 
“ommittee (1933-1934) and by Parliament in the 

on the Bill aati 1935, as well as on many other 


at 


§ essential to realise that, with one exception, the 


principles underlying the new Constitution are the same 
as those which underlay the Constitution of 1919. They 


represent but a further advance towards that “ gradual © 


development of Self-Governing Institutions with a view 
to the progressive realisation of responsible Government in 
India as an integral pet of the British Empire” which 
was laid down in the declaration of policy in August, 1917. 
The three ideals of Self-Government, Responsible Govern- 
ment and Decentralisation are, in fact, brought a step 
nearer. One new and most important development has, 
however, been made with the introduction of the federal 
principle in the form of bringing British India and the 
Indian States under the authority of a Federal Government 
for certain purposes. sie 

The Constitution of 1935 is based on four principles :— 

(1) All-India Federation ; 

(2) Self-government ; 

(3) Responsible Government ; but as Dominion Status still 


remains an ultimate goal and not an immediate achieve- 
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ment, certain temporary restrictions are imposed on this 
principle, as well as on the principle of self-government, 
particularly at the Centre; 

(4) Decentralisation, so that the Federation, though in 
the case of the States it derives its authority from the 
surrender by them of certain powers, is in the case of the 
Provinces based on the delegation byfthe Crown of large 
powers to them. 


THE FEDERAL CENTRE 


The federal section is, of course, the most complicated 
part of the whole scheme, since it associates units which have 
very different political structures. Thus, the States are now 
autonomous units which, by a series of individual treaties 
and agreements, have recognised the suzerainty of the King 
Emperor, but form no part of his dominions. In all matters, 
therefore, over which the Federation will have control, it 
will be necessary for the Rulers of the States, by means 
of an Instrument of Accession, to delegate their powers to 
the Federal Authority. In all other matters they will 
retain their present degree of autonomy, subject, of course, 
to the supervision of the Paramount Power exercised 
through the Viceroy and not the Federal Authority. Under 
the Act, the Federation cannot be established until the 
rulers of States representing at least half the total population 
of the States, and entitled to at least half the State seats in 
the Federal Upper Chamber, have adhered to the Federa- 
tion. For British India, the Act will restore all powers 
to the Crown, and these powers will then be re-divided as 
between the Centre and the Provinces. Most of the powers 
of the Federal Authority will apply equally to the States 
and to British India, but there are certain matters, such as 
income tax and other direct taxation, in respect of which the 
Federal Authority will have power over British India alone. 
In the Federal Centre the principles of self-government and 
responsibility are conceded, but as a transitory measure 
certain subjects (i.e., Defence, Foreign Affairs and Ecclesias- 
tical Matters) are removed from the control of the Federal 
Legislature and Executive, and are reserved to the 
Governor-General, who will have control over them and be 
responsible to the Secretary of State and the Imperial 
Parliament for them. 

The Governor-General will also have a special responsi- 
bility in five questions :— 

(1) Prevention of any grave threats to the peace and 
tranquillity of India, or any part thereof; 

(2) Safeguarding of the financial standing and credit of 
the Federation ; 

(3) Protection of the rights of the Indian States, and the 
legitimate interests of minorities and of the rights and 
legitimate interests of the Public Services ; 

(4) Prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(5) Any matter which affects the administration of any 
department under the direction and control of the Governor- 
General. 


In these questions he will normally be guided by the 
advice of his Ministers ; but he will have power to reject such 
advice and act on his own initiative if, in his opinion, the 
advice given by his Ministers endangers the interests which 
he is required to protect. He will also have power to take 
over the whole administration in the event of a breakdown 
in the Constitution. It should be emphasised, however, that 
all these are reserve powers which it should not normally be 
necessary for the Governor-General to employ. Apart 
from these restrictions, the Executive will be responsible to 
the Federal Legislature. But the Act has been careful to 
avoid the laying down of definite rules in such matters as 
the appointment of a Prime Minister, the collective respon- 
sibility of Ministers, or the representation of minority 
interests in the Executive. The fast question is, however, 
referred to in the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General. 

The three reserved subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs 
and Ecclesiastical Matters will be administered by three 
Counsellors appointed by the Governor-General, and he 
will also have the assistance of a Financial Adviser. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the Federal scheme is essentially 
dyarchic in character. This has been accepted in principle, 
not from any belief in its intrinsic merits, nor from a lack 
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of realisation of the difficulties inherent jn ; 

it appeared to be the only practical way in hat, beca : 
way house could be found between the maintenan a half 
present irresponsible Executive and complete self-« of th 
ment and responsibility. “Bovern 

The Federal Legislature will be bij 

of State will consist of 260 mini, dae : : 
represent British Indiaand 104 will represent adhere ~ . 
Of the 156 British-Indian members, 6 will nt states 
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by the Governor-General. The Legislative Assemht gam” 2° 
consist of 375 members, of whom 250 will represent Bi ~ ge 


India and 125 will represent adherent States. The Counc 
of State will be directly elected on a high franchise d 
Legislative Assembly by members of Provin ad 

Houses, with special reservation of seats for the minor 
communities, for which the electorate will be the comall 
members of the Provincial Lower Houses. The R - 
sentatives of the States will be appointed by their Rul 

or by a group of Rulers, in the case of the smaller States. 
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THE PROVINCIAL FIELD 


In the provincial field, dyarchy has been abolished and 
a unitary government established under a Governor 
appointed by the King. The Governor will be advised } 
a Council of Ministers, who will be responsible to an elected 
legislature with full powers over the whole field of provincig 
administration. The relationship between the Governo 
and his Ministers will be much the same as that betweer 
the Governor-General and his Ministers in the transferred 
sphere, and the provincial Governor will also have com 
parable powers and special responsibilities. His speci 
responsibilities will be the same as those of the Governor. 
General, except that the financial stability of the province 
will not be included, but he will be responsible for securing 
the execution of orders issued by the Governor-General, 
The Governor will have executive and legislative powe 
(both negative and positive), which will enable him to carryfilidure wi 
out his special obligations and also to take over the entire 
government in the event of a breakdown in the Constitu 
tion. These powers are, of course, simply reserve powers 
which it is not intended that he should use as long as the 
normal system of government functions smoothly. 

In six Provinces the Legislature will be bicameral and 
in the remainder uni-cameral; but provision is made fog 
any province to be able to alter this form after ten years 
with the approval of the Imperial Parliament. The 
principle of direct election to the Legislature has beet 
accepted and the franchise is to be extended from the 
existing 3 per cent. to 14 per cent. of the total population 
of India, or 40 per cent. of the adult male population 
Provision is also made for the representation of minorities 
on the basis of the Communal Award, as modified by the 
Poona Pact. 



















THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FUTURE 





Such is the framework of the new Act, though it 
impossible in this article to deal with many importan 
questions covered by the Act, such as the consequen 
limitation of the powers of the Secretary of State and th 
Council of India, the protection of the Public Services 
the Judicature (including the establishment of a Fede 
Court) and the prevention of commercial and other forms 
of discrimination, and the separation of Burma. It mus 
moreover, be borne in mind that it will come into operat” 
in two parts. The provincial sections will take — z 
from April 1, 1937, but the federal sections will on 4 
put into operation after the stipulations with reg ‘bol 
the adherence of the States have been carried out an oe 
Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to wi 
Crown. iat 

The new Constitution is, in fact, an elaborate sys 
checks and balances, under which a great advance 1s 0 
towards both self-government and responsible ae Brits 
but with considerable reserve powers retained by sone 
authorities. The basic idea is that, with the weties nd 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Ecclesiastical . ingiat 
administration of India should be in the hands © og 
responsible to elected legislatures, but sup the King 
Governor-General or Governor appointed © ag a thi 
and assisted by the Indian Civil Service. 
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ministration is efficiently carried out and due regard paid 
the subjects forming the special responsibilities of the 
-vernor-General or Governor, there should be no inter- 
ence by the representatives of the British Government. 

the same time abundant powers have been given to the 
-wernor-General and the Governors to intervene in any of 
lise matters if the Indian administration fails. The 
“tics of the scheme are mainly divided between those 
io say that the checks are so strong that no real freedom 


ind responsibility will accrue to Indian Ministers and, 


:the other hand, those who feel that so much power has 
vn given to Indians, that it will prove impossible in 
ctice for the Governor-General or Governor to take 
Jective action against the wishes of his Ministers. Time 
‘ne can show whether either view is correct; but this 
mat divergence of view in itself shows us the measure of 
ibility inherent in the new Constitution. The trend of 
sian thought leans towards precise definitions and clear 


THE PEOPLES AND 


i is almost impossible for those who have no first-hand 
quaintance with India to form any adequate conception 
the conditions under which the new constitution of India 
ijhave to work. Excluding minor administrations such 
Goorg or Delhi, and Baluchistan, little of which is British 
mtory, there will be eleven self-governing Provinces. 
Iiese together with the Indian States constitute an area as 
mat as Europe without Russia, containing just as many 
ieties of race and language, if not more, and considerably 
mater varieties of script. This position is illustrated with 
ust difficulty Province by Province, but the federal legis- 
ure will only reflect the composition of the provincial 
sin so far, of course, as it represents British India. The 
nian States are likely to modify that complexion 
msiderably. 
SIND 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... tke so ae I 
Muslim See bike din 3 

Inthe north-west are Sind and the North-West Frontier 
wince, both predominantly Muslim; but the former con- 
is a considerably higher proportion of Hindus, who are, 
the whole, better educated than their Muslim fellows. 
t Hindus of Sind resent the separation of Sind from 
mbay, by which they lose the solid backing of the great 
du majority of that province. 


N.W.F.P. 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... dee a0 pad 0.1 
Muslim vee awe hen 2 
ln the North-West Frontier Province the Hindu element 
tomparatively small, even if the Sikhs be counted with 
m; though this community uses a different character 
mmukhi) for the written language, the Punjabi of the 
dus being ordinarily written in the same Persian script 
the Pashto of the Muslims in that province. It is 
aps significant of the whole position in Indian provinces 
in spite of having two different languages, and two 
nt characters for one of these, the North-West 
her Province is the most homogeneous of the 
momous units—in all but language. 


PUNJAB 
Population in millions 

Hindu ... ioe oe aoe 6 

Sikh... bee wa ie 3 

Muslim oe bev dias 89 

Density, 283 persons per square mile 
The Punjab is also predominantly Muslim, and although 
bulk Of the Muslim element is, like the Hindu portion, 
=Di-speaking, and is also very largely akin to the 
element in the race, there is a marked political 
ge between them. This is complicated by the 
te of the Sikhs, who, as the rulers of the province 
liately before the British conquest, claim a greater 
inderance in public affairs than their actual numbers 
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statements of powers and responsibilities, while British 
political psychology is based on its own experience of an 
unwritten political Constitution. The new Indian Con- 
stitution is a compromise between these two attitudes of 
mind, and the first: fence to be negotiated in the point-to- 
point of Indian political development is to secure the com- 
bination of these two attitudes of mind in making a prac- 
tical application of the paper Constitution to existing 
conditions and contemporary thought in India. At present, 
the British opposition to the Act has died down and the 
doubts of the Indian Princes seem in a fair way towards 
being resolved. Before further progress can be made in 
the relationship between Great Britain and India, the 
functional process of the digestion of the new Constitu- 
tion must take place internally. The question of the 
mutual relationship between the different races, religions 
and political units of India must be settled first and must 
be settled by Indians themselves. 


REGIONS OF INDIA 


would justify. Their relations with the Hindu population 
are intimate, and since the local Government has been 
allotting appointments proportionally to the various com- 
munities, cases have occurred of parents bringing up their 
sons as Sikh or Hindu according to the state of the official 
employment market. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Population in millions 
Hindu ... one nee oot: “Qe 
Muslim see ins bee 7 
Density, 442 persons per square mile 


In the Punjab’s eastern neighbour, the United Provinces, 
the division of the population is at first sight simpler. Only 
one language, Hindustani, need be considered. It is called 
Hindi where it leans more to the Sanskrit, and Urdu when 
more flavoured with Persian; but two scripts are in use, 
the Devanagari and the Persian. In this very thickly 
populated province, Hindus are greatly in the majority. 
But in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, the United 
Provinces have been the scene of some of the most savage 
religious faction-fighting that India has known of recent 
years. On the whole, however, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Audh, the traditional stronghold of the northern 
Hindu culture, is in a better position, as far as cultural 
and religious unity goes, to control its own destiny than 
the majority of Indian provinces. 


BIHAR 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... me aan sonra ee 


Muslim biog Seg fia 4 
Tribal ... bhi bal 2 


Density, 447 persons per square mile 

The case here is complicated by the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and the Santal Parganas, with their large popula- 
tion of more or less primitive tribes, alien in life, in interests 
and in languages to the rest of the province, and partially 
excluded from the new constitution, a position to which 
reference will be made later. 

Although the density of population on the Chota Nagpur, 
inhabited by these partially excluded tribes, is only 258 to 
the square mile. the density in the plains is 642. This 
figure approaches Bengal’s 646. 

BENGAL 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... sid wee ne 
Muslim jac aie we ae 
Density, 646 persons per square mile 

The Bengalis live almost entirely under rural conditions, 
except for the million and a half in Calcutta. Although 
language and script are common to Hindu and Muslim, 
the feeling between the two is acute. Muslims predominate 
in the east of the province, Hindus in Calcutta and in the 
west, while the two are more evenly balanced in the central 
districts. The Hindus of Bengal are educationally much 
ahead of the Muslims, and the proportion of Hindus who 
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are qualified for the franchise is probably considerably 
higher than that in the numerically greater Muslim 
community. 

ORISSA 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... sok he - 5 
Others ... ve se -_ 0.2 

Immediately south-west of Bengal the very small new 
province of Orissa is almost entirely homogeneous. Its 
inhabitants speak Uriya and Hindu in the plains districts; 
but there are primitive tribes in the sparsely populated 
hills behind; and as in Bihar they are partially excluded, 
and, though represented by nominated members on the 
legislature, hardly form part of the ordinary electorate. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... bck —— ‘os 13 
Others ... in isi int 2.5 
The Central Provinces have a predominantly Hindu, but 

racially and linguistically very mixed, population. The 
western districts are Maratha, while the eastern are more 
akin to the Hindi-speaking districts of the adjoining United 
Provinces. Throughout the province there are large areas 
of forest and hilly tracts inhabited by Gonds and similar 
primitive tribes, often more or less Hindu in religion, but 
often following tribal religions, and in any case having 
interests at variance with those of the inhabitants of towns 
and the open cultivated areas. 


BOMBAY 
Population in millions 

Hindu ... son see ie 16 

Muslim a sige ites 2 

Parsis ... ie ali sal 0.1 

The Hindus are still in a very large majority in Bombay. 

The Muslim element is more prominent than in Orissa or 
the Central Provinces and includes a rich mercantile com- 
munity. In Bombay city, bitter religious riots have taken 
place in recent years. The Parsis of Bombay, though 
numerically few, count for much on account of their wealth 
and commercial position, and are apt to find themselves in 
opposition to the leaders of the large labour forces employed 
in the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 


MADRAS 
Population in millions 
Hindu ... we bbs ie 
Muslim ia iu di 3 
Christian an 2 


To the south in the province of Madras the Hindus have 
again a vast preponderance over both Muslims and 
Christians, more numerous here than elsewhere; and the 
lines of social and political cleavage are more likely to 
be traced between the Brahmans, who possess the brains 
of the province and have had in the past the lion’s share 
of patronage, and the non-Brahmans, who have now by 
weight of numbers more or less ousted the Brahmans from 
their privileged position. Of these non-Brahmans, over 
seven millions belong to the outcaste groups at the very 
foot of the social ladder; and, although almost entirely 
illiterate, they can exercise, through their special repre- 
sentatives, some voice in politics, the effect of which it is 
difficult at present to foresee. The position in Madras is 
further complicated by the division of the province into 
three main linguistic blocks using different scripts as well 
as different tongues—Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam, to say 
nothing of Kanarese. Serious controversy seems likely to 
arise in Madras over religious and quasi-religious questions, 
as this province is one of the strongholds of religious con- 
servatism and orthodoxy. 


ASSAM 
Population in millions 
Hindu . nes ; 5 
Muslim vids : 3 
Tribal ... I 


As in Madras so in Assam, to the north-east of Bengal 
and marching with Burma, the lines of political cleavage 
to be between Hindu and Muslim than to 

be cultural in tone. Hindus have a comfortable majority, 
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De 
but the Brahmaputra valley is Assam «fl 
and culture, while the Surma valley a by men, language By 
however, is encroaching on the former aaaee latter, Gi jadia 
to acutely bitter feelings between the two ans ind 0 


only consideration which prevents the Mes The Hf neir c 
Brahmaputra valley from joining their Hindy Of the Hi aclud 
in the cry for the severance of Sylhet from Assen Pattiots fi aclud 
rendition to Bengal is that the voting strength of ait 
would thereby be weakened in the Assembly, so je 
are divided between local and sectarian patriotism hay 


PEOPLES, PROVINCES, STATES AND FEDERATION 


How far provincial cleavages will be re 
federal legislature depends boul upon the se a 
It is perhaps pertinent to explain that the Population of 
any ane is not necessarily of the same co 
complexion as its ruler. Of the 14} millions 
by H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad over 12 my 
while of the 3} million subjects of the Hindu Maharaj, 
of Kashmir, 3 millions are Muslims. In the provincial 
Assemblies, however, the communal award ensures the 
return of Muslims pledged to support their co-religionists in 
case of any clash, on whatever grounds, of interest or of be 


feeling between them and the Hindus. Wy 
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ILLITERACY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY YY 


An important consideration in the working of the new 
constitution is the extraordinarily limited extent of literacy. 
Over the whole of India, of every 1,000 persons aged five 
years and over, 917 are completely illiterate; of adults, 
less than g} per cent. are literate in any language, and only 
123 in every 10,00Q persons are literate in English, the 
language normally used in the deliberations of legislative 
bodies. This illiteracy is worse, of course, among women 
than among men. In British India, the latter, taken 
separately, show slightly over 16 per cent. of adults literate, 
but the former only 2 per cent. So serious in politics is 
this factor of illiteracy that already voting papers in some 
parts of India are printed in different colours, or with 
different symbols on them—as it might be, a tiger, a snake 
or a scorpion, perhaps; and voters are instructed to pu 
their mark against the colour or symbol chosen by the 
candidate. It may be fairly inferred that any control the 
electorate may hope to have over their candidate \ 
prove nugatory. Further, since the bulk of the electo 
are illiterate, candidates must be drawn from the educated 
minority, and the representatives of rural, agricultural anc 
even urban labouring classes will not themselves belong 
to those classes, but to a small class of intelligentsia, the 
interests of which are far from identical with those of the 
constituents. : 

It is the 11 per cent. of the population that actually lives 
in towns that will be the important factor in Indian politics; 
and even of that a considerable proportion is SO ignorant 
that no rumour is too extravagant to be credited. In the 
Upper Chambers, of course, landlords will be tail 
represented; but that will not necessarily safeguard 
interests of the cultivator. 
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PROVINCIAL DIFFERENCES AT THE CENTRE 


Nor is it only in the Provincial Assemblies that cont a 
interests will be apparent, for the members of the Ce ° 
Legislature will represent Provinces and States having * 
different populations and very different ee e 
is far less of a gulf between a Finlander and a re 
than between a Pathan of Hoti and a — a % 
Coromandel coast. It may be doubted a pal th 
Punjab, where (with the possible exception of - 7 
best material of the Indian Army 1s recruited, ©. : 
complacently accept a decision of the me , 
conflicted with its economic or sentimental inte Anny OM top 
method of recruitment of officers for the and th 
the future has already given rise to controversy, © 
completion of the Mandi hydro-electric - eneganett 
probable industrialisation of the eae the industri 
may bring it into unwelcome rivalry W! 
of Bombay province and Calcutta city. 
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guage By way of contrast, many tribes in hilly areas all over 
e latter, , have retained the most primitive conditions of life, 
has led MMM iod often their several tribal languages. It is to meet 


1S. The MMH jeir case that certain areas have been partially or totally 
Of the MMM ;cluded from the reformed constitution. Only the totally 
Patriots MM cluded areas are really outside the constitution, and 
and its HM jee are limited to half-a-dozen or fewer tracts, mostly 
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So inaccessible as to make any semblance of inclusion in a 
system of federal or provincial representation obviously 
fallacious. These areas are controlled by the Governor 
of the province in which they fall, acting in his discretion. 
They will continue to be administered, as now, in accord- 
ance with the local customs of their inhabitants, who differ 
profoundly from the general population of India. 





INDIA: PRINCIPAL REGIONS AND FEATURES 
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INDIA has its roots in the continent of Asia. Nevertheless, 
itis completely separated climatically from that great land- 
Hass, with its essentially ‘‘ continental ’’ conditions. The 
yas, whose snowy peaks and ridges form a barrier 
n three and four miles high, trace their magnificent 
arves for over 1,500 miles, backed by the three-mile-high 
u of Tibet. East and west, at either extremity, the 
Rountain wall, trending southward, enfolds the broad belt 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain, which, shut in to the south by 
the Peninsula, drains west to the Arabian Sea and 
Sst to the Bay of Bengal. Thus India turns its back upon 
the Asiatic continent. She lies exposed, on the other hand, 
| great air currents of the Indian Ocean, whose gulfs 
round her shores. 
he greater part of peninsular India lies within the 
| Only the northern portion of the Indus plain 
; Gs north into the latitudes of the Mediterranean 
ds. Tapering southwards into the Indian Ocean, the 
=igular plateau of peninsular India reaches, in the 
a highland mass of Ceylon, to within five degrees 
the equator. On the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal 
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THE INDIAN CLIMATE 


the ridges and valleys of Burma stretch south to latitude 
16° North. Southern India knows no winter. The 
north-east winds that blow across the land between 
December and May cannot tap the icy air reservoirs of the 
great Asiatic plateaux. Winter nights may be chilly in 
the northern plains of India, and sharp frosts occur in 
the enclosed valleys of the foot-hills after sun-down; but 
it may truthfully be said that India as a whole has 
sufficient warmth all the year round for agricultural 
cultivation. In July, indeed, only the highlands have 
temperatures below 70° F.; the thermometer stands at 
over 80° for the greater part of the land, and in the plains 
of the Punjab and Sind the average monthly temperature 
exceeds go° F. 

With the certainty of sufficient heat and sunshine, the 
deciding factor in the agricultural prosperity or dearth of 
India is water supply, and in this vital respect Nature has 
dealt very capriciously with India. 

India’s sais merle ie. al, and over the 
greater part of the land there is a season lasting up to 
six months. Patna has a mean. monthly ‘cnintollostoadh 
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November to May inclusive, of less than one inch, Bombay 
of less than half an inch, and the dry season of Hydera- 
bad lasts from October to June. The only two important 
regions that do not experience drought during the winter 
half-year are the Punjab plains of the extreme north-west, 
which receive up to 30 in. of cyclonic rain in winter 
during the cool season, so that they can grow wheat 
unirrigated as a winter crop; and the coastal plains and 
hills of south-east India, which receive winter rains from 
the north-east trades which have traversed the Bay of 
Bengal, augmented by heavy cyclonic storms in the late 
autumr.. 


The bulk of India’s rain comes with the south-west 
monsoon winds which, when the sun approaches the 
northern tropic, reversing the north-east winds of those 
latitudes, sweep across India from the south-west. The 
over-heated plains of India seem almost at a given moment 
to tap the saturated air-currents of the equatorial Indian 
Ocean, and the monsoon “‘ bursts ’’ with torrential rains on 
the steep face of the Western Ghats of Bombay, and on 
the Arakan coastal hills of Burma. The mean monthly 
rainfall figure for Bombay jumps from half an inch in 
May to 21 inches in June. Accompanied by electric 
storms, born in the Bay of Bengal, the monsoon current 
forces its way up the funnel of the Ganges plain, and 
against the highlands of Assam and eastern Bengal. Very 
heavy, and in parts excessive and even devastating rains 
fall in these areas. The average annual rainfall for Cherra- 
punji in Assam is 418 inches. 

But, as the winds descend, after crossing the Western 
Ghats to pass across the Deccan plateau, or weaken as 
they penetrate into the scorching plains of the upper 
Ganges and Indus, the rainfall decreases rapidly, becoming 
deficient in amount and even negligible. Hyderabad’s 
rainiest month has a mean of less than 4 inches. 

Owing, then, largely to the relief features of the land, 
the blessings of the monsoon are very unevenly distributed. 
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But this is not all. A very serious f : 
rainfall regime is the uncertainty that charachens Ssonal 
expressions ‘‘a good monsoon,” ‘a pear It. The 
‘* the monsoon has failed,’’ spell the story of ral 
of disappointment, or it may be of disaster. 


We may divide India into regions of na 
the alluvial rice plains of Bengal, where mB oe 


as important as water supply, the jut 

Ganges delta, the tea slantaliane of the B aga od ee 
hills, the coastal plains of Bombay and Madras, the water, 
holding ‘‘ black-earth ’’ region of the Bombay cotton 
district; into regions of uncertainty, e.g. the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Proy; 
where, on an average, one year in five is dry, and where 
severe drought occurs every ten years, and where irrioatt 
is a protection against famine in years of bad Monsoon: 
and into regions of deficiency, e.g. the Punjab, Sind and 
Rajputana, where irrigation forms an integral part of the 
agricultural regime. But even in the areas of hea and 
reliable rains the long period of drought must be 
remembered, and it is only by the toil of man that the dry 
months can be made productive. Irrigation and water 
management are essential even in the most favoured 
districts if advantage is to be taken of the warm climate 
throughout the year. Unfortunately, irrigation possibil. 
ties are limited. 


The main problem is that of water storage. The 
northern plains reap the benefit of Nature’s stores in glacier 
and snow-field; and the Ganges and Indus waters can be 
tapped by canals which store the water and lead it to the 
cultivable fields. Over 18 million acres of crops were 
irrigated in 1934-35 by Government canals in the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Sind, and some extension of this, 
the most effective type of large-scale irrigation, is no doubt 
possible in the fertile alluvial plains of the north and along 
the coasts of the peninsula. Irrigation by the peasant by 
means of shallow private or deeper communal wells 
a very important part in Indian agriculture. Ti he 
water table of the Ganges plain is tapped by inn 
wells. This is undoubtedly the most economical method of 
irrigation and is estimated to produce the best results with 
a minimum of waste. The Government encourages con- 
struction of wells by rebates of taxation and other means, 
and is increasing the number of State electric tube wells. 
It is estimated that about 12} million acres are irrigated 
annually by wells. There would seem to be a wide field 
for the extension and improvement of such constructions in 
most parts of the country. 


The most serious problem is presented by the plateau 
areas of peninsular India, where there is little or no natural 
storage, where the run-off of rain water is rapid (partly as 
a result of deforestation), where the deeply incised valleys 
make the conducting of water by canals extremely difficult, 
and where, with a marginal rainfall, the failure of the 
monsoon is disastrous. The damming of rivers and streams 
to form reservoirs to collect and store the monsoon rain 
is the chief method of combating water shortage in the 
Deccan. These reservoirs, usually called ‘* tanks, wy 
from tiny primitive earth-dammed ponds to huge masonry 
dammed lakes like the new Cauvery-Mettur oarte 
covering 60 square miles and empounding 93,500,000, 
cubic feet of water, and feeding an elaborate canal system. 


But in these regions of unreliable rainfall the ~— only 
too often sees his embankments washed away by 00d, 
tank filled with silt, or dried up completely ” 
dwindling of the supply stream. Only a great = V s 
elaborate engineering can augment the wer am be 
a large scale, and the return for such ou ay i 
much more uncertain than that on the alluvi en end 
by permanent streams. It is as dangerous it is in 
cultivation in an area of unreliable irrigation as 
an area of marginal and uncertain rainfall. 


Owing to its uliar climatic conditions, 
come te the ee | heavily irrigated Cadel ant at 
Nearly 30 million acres are irrigated by Go + of Indian 
Undoubtedly, the organisation and developmen to which 
agriculture will depend largely on the 
irrigation can be carried out. 


India has 
world. 
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penne Se a pram re bo 
iculate classes in India. Great resentment has been felt 
wan decline of the traditional indigenous industries under 
— i prtish rule and at the invasion of the Indian market by 
‘we i$ @ eap mass-produced Western goods. During the second 
the half of the nineteenth century, modern cotton and jute mill 
| eA a 
P Ben and the Burma oilfields) and factories 
U Oe an with the plantation industries increased; while 
‘ited arly this century the commercial production of steel and 
d when the industrial use of hydro-electricity began. Nevertheless, 
ae the policy of the Government remained laissez-faire, the 
a proportion of the population dependent upon industrial 
iad tel pursuits (including the handicrafts) did not rise above Io per 
ent.; and India continued to import two-thirds of her con- 
i" sumption of mill-made cotton piece-goods, the bulk of her 
vy and gnsumption of iron and steel goods and machinery, and a 
, nass of miscellaneous manufactures. Foreign capital and 
I dry management continued to predominate in the large-scale 
fa Water i@ industries, with the exception of the cotton mills (financed 
voured mainly by Indian capital from their inception), and the 
| climate Wi various Tata concerns, including the steel and hydro- 
possibili- Hl iectricity works. 
Since the middle ‘twenties, under the protection of 
e. The (iM the tariff, the expansion of industrial output has been 
in glacier phenomenal, although, partly owing to improvements 
Scan be @@ n organisation and technique, there has recently been no 
it to the qquivalent expansion in employment. In fact, the propor- 
)ps were Wi tion of the population dependent upon industry as a whole 
e United i as tended to decline, and in some industries—in particular 
| of this, i the jute and cotton industries—there has in some years been 
no doubt Man absolute decline in numbers employed. On the other 
nd along Mi tand, the real wages of workers in large-scale industries 
asant by have been maintained, in great contrast with the drastic 
lis plays § decline since 1929 in the incomes of the agricultural classes. 
he hi Hence the problem of industrial unemployment in its 
Western form has begun to make itself felt. In addition, 
nethod of @M there has been continuous depression in the cotton mills of 
ults with i Bombay, which have suffered severely from the competition 
ges con- fof lower-cost goods from the new “‘ up-country ”’ mills. 




















T means, THe INDIAN CoTTon MILL INDUSTRY 

be wells. 

irrigated Paid-up Output of 
7 Number ; Spindles | Numbers | piece-goods 

vide field of Mills fake) Looms | (millions) | employed |. (million 

ictions in cae 

M14... 264 18,60 | 198,688 6-6 260,847 | 1,164 

platen MS 303 47,50 | 154,591 8-4 370,617 1,954 

> pla sr 310 40,06 | 171,725 8-8 | 407,189 | 2)561 

o natural MMe |) 331 37,76 | 181,705 9:1 403,760 | 3,169 

| vas se 336 es 187,234 9-0 414,884 7 

d valleys * Figures for 1934-35 are from the Indian Finance Year Book, 1936. 


‘difficult, @ In spite of the situation in Bombay, the Indian cotton 
e of the Mail industry has reconquered the home market. In 1934-35 
d streams @" produced 3,397 million yards of piece-goods (3,567 
oon rain Muillions in 1935-36), compared with an import of 943 million 
e in the Myards, thus more than reversing the pre-war situation. In 
s,"" vary 9933-34 it was calculated that, of the total consumption of 
masonty- ton piece-goods in India, Indian mills supplied 56 per 
reservoit Mt., imports supplied 15 per cent., and hand looms 
9,000,000 HE pplied 28 per cent. The steel industry supplied 72 per 
tnt. of the home market in 1932-33, contrasted with 30 per 
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re eecrrons supports nearly 75 per cent. of the Indian 
would be tion. The budgets of the Central and Provincial 
Jains ents are vitally influenced by the state of agri- 
> extend ge production and prices during the year; and it is 
5 it is in silent and toiling agriculturists of India who are at the 
und of every scheme of national uplift and 
ment. 
ndia has @ India has been one of the countries most severely hit by 
ne world. ite fall of agricultural prices; and the Indian ryot, particu- 
nt works. Susceptible to the movements of prices and peculiarly 
of Indian e by reason of his antiquated and inefficient 
to which ithods of cultivation and marketing has been left exposed 


"a2 increasingly competitive world. The precise extent 
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INDIA AS AN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCER 


cent. in 1927-28; production has since continued to increase. 
Hence, whereas before the war India imported about 
820,000 tons of iron and steel goods per annum, and ex- 
ported only 42,000 tons, in 1934-35 she imported only 
370,000 tons and exported 476,000. The match industry 
now has a practical monopoly in the home market (which 
before the war was supplied entirely by imports); the output 
of refined sugar has increased sixfold in six years and is 
expected in a few years to supply the whole of India’s 
needs; and India is rapidly becoming self-sufficing in 
cement, paper, glass, soap and hardware. 

A number of ‘‘ modern ’”’ industries, although still small 
in scale, produce electric lamps and appliances, rubber 
tyres, water-softening plant, cooking stoves, asbestos, paints 
and enamels. Nevertheless, India will require to import a 
large variety of manufactured goods, especially those of 
high quality, for many years to come. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the bulk of this 
progress has been achieved in the home market. In the 
past the jute mills have been the only industry organised 
primarily for export, while it has also been the one great 
industry which has been depressed. This depression may 
be accounted for partly by the speed of economic 
nationalism and partly by increased competition from sub- 
stitutes. The increased use of grain elevators, in particular, 
has reduced the demand for jute bags. In future, only the 
iron and steel industry promises to be able to compete on 
equal terms in foreign markets. A considerable export of 
pig-iron and steel bars has already developed. This industry 
has great natural advantages, and is the cheapest large-scale 
producer of pig iron in the world. 


PRODUCTION AT THE TATA IRON AND STEEL Works* 
(In 1,000 tons) 


| 1921-22 | 1925-26 | 1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-38 


Pig-iron...... 270 $73 730 804 841 900 
Steel ingots ... 182 470 580 602 721 880 
Fini steel 125 320 408 449 531 646 




















oma Le pe =—— oe pewent is the only producer of steel in India, but pig-iron is 
At present subsequent processes are relatively costly, but 
great improvements are being introduced at the Tata works, 
which should eventually enable Indian steel to hold its own 
in competition with the products of any country. 

The progress made in almost all the other industries 
appears to depend upon continuance of protection. 
Although India has great advantages in raw materials, she 
suffers from a number of grave disadvantages. In parti- 
cular, capital is dear, and there is a prejudice against the 
use of foreign capital; there are great defects in the spheres 
of industrial leadership, organisation and finance; and the 
inefficiency of labour is not fully counterbalanced by the 
prevailing very low rates of wages. Another disadvantage 
is that sources of industrial power, for instance, coal and oil, 
are highly localised; so power is dear in many centres. 

Although India has begun to modernise her industries, it 
can hardly be said that she is as yet being ‘* industrialised ’’; 
and her industrial progress seems to depend upon the main- 
tenance of protection. 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


of the fall in prices may be measured from the 
statistics published by the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta. In 1928-29, the year 
before the onset of depression, the value of agricultural 
crops (rice, cotton, groundnut, wheat, barley and sugar-. 
cane), taken at an average harvest price, was about 
Rs. 1,034 crores. In 1933-34, it was only Rs. 473 crores— 
a fall of 53.4 per cent. 

The present helplessness of the Indian agriculturist may 
be due to this ‘‘ Great Depression ’’; but even before it, 
his position was never bright. There is appalling poverty 
among the rural population. Various causes have combined 
to bring about an abnormally low standard . of living.’ 
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None stands out more vividly than the excessive pressure 
on land. While in the countries of Europe and elsewhere 
the movement of the population has been from agriculture 
to manufacturing industries, in India the opposite has been 
the case. In 1891, agriculture engaged 65 per cent. of 
the people; in 1931, the percentage had increased to 
73-9. During the same period the area of cultivation has 
remained almost constant. The total net area sown to 
crops in 1932-33 was 228 million acres—less than one acre 
per cultivator. ‘‘ Economic ’’ holdings of land are rare, 
and their paucity is accentuated by laws of inheritance 
which tend to increase fragmentation. Even the changing 
seasons adversely influence the agriculturist; if drought 
occurs, he is ruined; for, despite increased irrigation, only 
18 per cent. of the cultivable land has irrigational facilities. 





INDIA—-PRODUCTION OF STAPLE CROPS 
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7 AN tons) | 273 | 320 | 321 | 312 | 309 | 301 
SIR “cisnensnsticuiasenettoaibonl tons)} 101 | 101 86 95 94 97 
it tances anieaneneis (tons) | 24 30 27 47 51 59 
Groundnuts ........0..sc00-s00+ (tons) 9 8 32 30 33 21 
SIIIIES dncticsesecthiteneshonsiil (bales) | 52 58 5 46 50 48 
Jte ahaa (bales) | 104 85 99 71 80 85 

SF cd secuinhsadldidandatetinatalia fibs.) | 3,133 |3,771 | 4,038 | 4,337 | 3,832 | 3,985 





Agriculture absorbs the ryot’s energies only for about 
six months in a year, and for the rest of the time he is in 
a state of enforced idleness, for he has no subsidiary 
industries to augment his income. He has to labour under 
the burden of a debt of formidable dimensions. Various 
estimates have been made regarding the volume of indebted- 
ness for each province; the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee investigating in 1931 concluded that it must 


INDIA’S FOREIGN 


Unt the end of last century the growth of India’s foreign 
trade was due to a great export trade in foodstuffs and raw 
materials (e.g. wheat, rice, cotton, jute, tea, oilseeds), in 
return for which cotton piece-goods, plant and machinery 
for the railways and growing factory industries, and a wide 
variety of miscellaneous manufactures were imported. 
Towards the end of the century a large demand also 
developed for sugar and mineral oil, India’s own supplies 
proving insufficient for her growing needs. 

During and after the Great War, new trends became 
visible in the nature and direction of trade. For instance, 
manufactures tended to form a larger proportion of the 
export trade, while there was a considerable decline in 
imports of those manufactures which competed with Indian 
products, e.g. cotton goods and certain iron and steel goods. 
The direction of trade changed because of the decline of 
trade with enemy countries, the shortage of European 
shipping (which tended to eliminate England’s former 
entrepét trade, and to stimulate direct trade with the United 
States and the Far East), and changes in the relative im- 
portance of the principal items of trade. England lost a con- 
siderable proportion of her lion’s share in Indian trade, 
especially in exports to India, largely because of the decline 
in demand for cotton piece-goods due to the development 
of the Indian mills and of increased competition from 

apan. The United Kingdom’s share in India’s imports 

from 62.8 per cent. pre-war to 35.5 per cent. in 1931-32, 
while her share of India’s exports, which was 25 per cent. 
pre-war, after actually rising during the war (to 31.1 per 
a fell Se 21.9 per cent. in 1929-30. 

n 1929 the “ great depression ’’ began, on account of 
the unprecedented fall in prices, especially of fopdstuffs 
and raw materials. This depression was characterised in 
India by a severe relative (as well as absolute) fall in 
exports, which practically eliminated India’s normal excess 
of exports over imports. India’s payments to England on 
account of the political and commercial connections 
between the two countries, e.g. for pensions and salaries, 
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be nearly Rs. goo crores ( millions), 

of the debt must be vente highs nie 
because the slump of agricultural prices has 
expanded the real burden of debt, which ma’ 
nearly Rs. 1,500 crores. Many ryots in India. a 
live and die in virtually unredeemed enslavement _ 
village money-lender. Transfers of land from agricultur, . ~- 
to non-agricultural classes are increasing, 

The Government are aware of the ext agrarian 
problem. In 1926 the Royal Commission = - _ 
appointed with wide terms of reference. Its report a 
of the first of its kind in India. But, save for Geennn 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and the 
recent appointment of some Agricultural Marketi 
measures designed to improve the cultivators’ lot have 
yet to be passed. Barring a few Land M 
banks in Madras and Bombay, there is hardly any 
institution in India to emancipate them from the bondage 
of unproductive debt. Despite the laudable work of the 
Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, especially in 
the Punjab, cultivation still remains inefficient. 


The problem as a whole bristles with difficulties. What 
is required is not rose-water surgery, but an energetic effort 
to attack it on every side. ‘* Agriculture is not merely a Way 
of making money by raising crops . . . it is essentially a 
public service performed by private individuals for the 
care and use of the land in the national interest; and farmers 
in the course of their pursuit of a living and private 
are the custodians of the basis of national life.’ The present 
time is propitious for the beginning of a new and bold 
policy. In another six months the new constitution in the 
Provinces will have come into being; and as agriculture is a 
Provincial subject, much of the success of the new constitu. 
tion will depend on the spirit in and the method by which 
the people’s elected representatives grapple with the 
problem. 


weight 


TRADE 


shipping charges, interest on loans, profits due in England, 
etc., had to be met from some other source. 

Luckily, gold filled the gap. Between 1931 and 1935 no 
less than 32 million ounces, valued at 270 crores (£203 mil- 
lions) were exported. Since about 1933, however, a revi 
has been apparent: the fall in prices has been checked; the 
discrepancy between the prices of imports and exports has 
been almost eliminated; both the value and volume of trade 
has increased (although neither the pre-depression nor even 
the pre-war level has yet been regained); and the outflow 
of gold has slackened. Moreover the United Kingdom's 
share in the Indian market in India’s export trade has 
tended to revive, although the latest completed retums (for 
1934-35) show a slight setback in comparison with 1933-34: 


Inp1a’s PrincipaL Exports* 
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ment. There is little expectation that the Indian market 
for Lancashire goods will be regained, but owing to the 
high (50 per cent.) duties on foreign cotton goods, there is 
no reason why Lancashire’s one big remaining market 
should be quickly reduced. 

In this context it may be noted that the new Federal 
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jy most countries fiscal policy has undergone drastic modi- 
ication in the post-war years. India is no exception to the 
wie. Originally imposed for revenue purposes, the Indian 
astoms tariff has recently been transtormed into a highly 
fective protective instrument. That India should levy 
astoms duties is almost inevitable; for in such a country 
the customs tariff forms one of the most convenient means 
gf taxation. Accordingly, after a period of almost com- 

ely free trade, a low general tariff, accompanied by 
wrtain countervailing excise duties, was imposed in 1894. 
little change was made until after the outbreak of the war, 
yhen the imperative need for increased revenue compelled 
he Government to stiffen the tariff. Successive increases 
amied the general import duty from 5 to 15 per cent. ad 
ylorem, the latter figure being reached in 1922, when the 

lic finances had been subjected to the full strain of a 
gvere post-war depression. By this time the tariff was 
irady having a protective effect. Protection had not, 
yowever, been adopted as the Government'’s official policy; 
fr the excise duties had generally been left at the pre-war 


Securing fiscal autonomy early in 1921, the Government 
d India appointed a Fiscal Commission to make recom- 
mendations for future tariff policy. Urging that the in- 
dustrial development of the country had been by no means 
ommensurate with its vast size, its enormous population or 
is rich natural resources, the Commissioners favoured a 
plicy of protection, designed to develop the country’s in- 
dustries. A minority advocated drastic action; but the 
majority report, the main recommendations of which were 
adopted by the Government, was couched in more moderate 
ms. A policy of ‘‘ discriminating protection ’’ was 
ivocated, applicable to industries selected after their 
taims had been carefully examined by a Tariff Board. 
further suggestions were that raw materials and machinery 
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should be admitted free; that semi-manufactures should be 
subject to a small duty only; that export duties should be 
abolished altogether or reduced to a low level; and that 
Imperial Preference should not be adopted gs a general 
principle. In deciding whether any particular industry was 
eligible for protection, the Tariff Board should adopt the 
following criteria: the industry must be one for which India 
possesses natural advantages; it must, however, be unlikely 
to develop without protection; and it must offer the prospect 
of being able ultimately to produce at a profit without 
artificial aid. These proposals found favour with the 
Government and on July 10, 1923, the Legislative 
Assembly accordingly passed a resolution appointing a 
Tariff Board and adopting the proposed policy of 
‘* discriminating protection.”’ 

The Tariff Board, appointed initially for one year, and 
subsequently on the basis of biennial renewal, remained in 
existence, with changes in personnel, until July, 1934, and 
conducted over fifty different investigations. When the 
spate of applications began to abate, it became unneces- 
sary to keep a permanent board in being. The present 
method, therefore, which may be open to obvious abuses, 
is to appoint a Tariff Board ad hoc for each inquiry. It 
may be emphasised here that an industry claiming protec- 
tion is required first to apply to the Government and to 
make out a prima facie case. Only when this has been 
done is the application referred to the Tariff Board, who 
are expected when advising the Government to bear in 
mind the three criteria mentioned above. Despite these 
safeguards, however, it would appear to the impartial 
observer that protection has in practice been granted on 
a more liberal scale than the strict interpretation of these 
criteria would seem to warrant. 

The present position of the Indian import tariff is thus 
approximately as follows. There are general revenue duties, 
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ranging usually from 20 to 30 per cent. ad valorem, supple- 
mented by stiff protective duties (some specific, some 
ad valorem) on certain commodities. There are also some 
special duties—specific in character—levied under the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, 1933, which, although of general 
application, were primarily designed to protect the Indian 
manufacturer against the importation of cheap products 
from Japan. Finally, the import tariff provides for 
Imperial Preference which, although opposed in principle 
for a number of years, was reluctantly adopted after the 
Ottawa Conference. It may also be noted that export 
duties are still levied on raw jute, jute manufactures and 
rice. 


The principal industries now benefiting from protection 
are iron and steel, textiles, sugar, paper and matches. It 
is proposed to examine the experience of the first three of 
these in some detail, to illustrate how the Indian essay in 
protection has worked out in practice. 


The Indian steel industry, like its British counterpart, 
has been singled out for especially favourable treatment at 
the hands of an apparently generous Government. Large 
extensions of plant during the war left the industry—which 
is actually little more than one concern, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company—seriously over-capitalised and encumbered 
with much surplus capacity. An appeal to the Government 
fell on ready ears; for the prosperity of the industry was 
held to be necessary not only for economic reasons, but also 
on grounds of national defence and (one suspects) of 
national prestige. The Tariff Board’s first inquiry was 
accordingly into the position of this industry and, in brief, 
its recommendation was that assistance should be given in 
the shape of a protective tariff. The measure of protection 
was to be the difference between a fictitious ‘‘ fair selling 
price ’’ for Indian steel and the probable price of imports. 
These proposals were incorporated in the Act of June, 1924, 
which was to remain in force for three years and which 
granted the executive power to increase the duties if neces- 
sary. Only three months elapsed before additional assis- 
tance was granted in the form of bounties. The essential 
provisions of the 1924 Act were extended for a further seven 
years when the original term expired in 1927. Needless 
to say, protection—which in this case takes the form of a 
combination of specific and ad valorem duties—was again 
extended, this time until 1941, when the provisions of the 
1927 Act came to an end. That this programme of protec- 
tion has been effective, is shown by the steady contraction of 
imports since 1924. Behind the tariff wall the domestic 
steel industry has been able greatly to extend its activities; 
but it does not yet appear to be any more able to stand on 
its own feet than it was in 1923. 


The cotton textile industry, an old-established Indian 
industry, derived considerable advantage from the raising 
of the tariff during the war and was further benefited when 
the notorious cotton excise was suspended in December, 
1925, and finally abolished in the following year. Not con- 
— bes > ea advantage already pres. the 
industry a rough-going protection and its case 
was at to the Tait’ Booed in June, 1926. After 
deciding, when the report of that body had been received, 
that there was no case for protection, the Government 
yielded to pressure from the Bombay millowners and 
imposed specific duties upon imported cotton yarn in 
September, 1927. These duties were alleged to be neces- 
sary to protect the home industry against “‘ unfair ’’ 
Japanese competition and were accordingly imposed for a 

iod of three years, by which time labour legislation in 
San would have removed the cause. That legislation 
was duly passed, but the Indian import duties were re- 
newed for a further term of three years, on a different 
pretext, in 1930. Under the latter Act piece-goods were 
also protected by a combination of specific and ad valorem 


duties, the object being to exclude the cheaper manufac- 


tures of Japan, while still permitting the importation of 
finer qualities from Britain. These duties, which are now 
to be continued until March, 1939, imposed a burden upon 


‘the struggling hand-loom weaver and upon the consumer 





of cotton manufactures, but indubitably stimulated the 
‘development of the Indian cotton mill Sey. Thus, 
: ‘the still figure of 
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Rs. 5,695 lakhs in 1928-29, fell abrupt} 

in 1930-31. The output of woven’ goods fya2t? lakhs 
mills has accordingly enjoyed a progressive 
is now about 170 per cent. above the pre-war level aad 


We turn, finally, to a rather diffe ple—that 
cane sugar. The duty on imported eons, ae of 
protective, was first imposed for revenue pu spedid aaa 
the war and proved such a fruitful source of arene 
measures were soon taken to increase it. After bej ho 
on an ad valorem basis several times in the post- — 
the duty was made specific, at Rs. 4-8 per cut ta : 
1925. At current prices this was equivalent to over Jone, 
cent. ad valorem. One consequence of the chan a 
drop in the value of imports from Rs. 207 millions ni ie 
to Rs. 156 millions in 1925-26. In March, 1930, the 
was raised to Rs. 6 per cwt., equivalent to approximately 
120 per cent. ad valorem at the current level of prices: 
imports duly fell from Rs. 158 millions in 1929-30 to Ke 
millions in the following year. All this time the dy ie 
still regarded as a revenue duty; but in 1930 the Gove, 
invited the Tariff Board to consider the sugar industry’ 
claim to protection. The Board recommended that a 
tective policy should be adopted for a period of fifteen 
years. In March, 1931, although this recommendation had 
not been formally adopted, the import duty was raised tp 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt., the rate suggested by the Board for the 
first seven years of protection. Subsequent increases 
accompanied, however, by the imposition of a small excise 
duty, have carried this impost to a figure of no less than 
Rs. 9-1 per cwt. According to present arrangements, this 
is to be continued until March, 1938. So drastic a measure 
of protection could hardly have failed to promote the hot- 
house growth of the cane sugar industry, and the output of 
raw sugar has, in fact, risen continuously from 27 lakhs of 
tons in 1929 to 59 lakhs in 1935. Imports have now fallen 
to small dimensions, and the time when the industry will 
be se to satisfy the whole of the domestic demand is near 
at hand. 


What conclusion does our survey suggest? Any t 
to assess the consequences of the adoption of the new taniff 
policy is rendered difficult by reason of the fact that 
numerous other changes in the economic data have been 
occurring simultaneously. It would appear certain, how- 
ever, that the policy of ‘‘ discriminating protection,” 
though moderately liberal in conception, has in practice 
proved more protective than discriminating. True, the 
development of the country’s industries has in some 
measure been achieved—but at a heavy cost. Some indus 
tries have been enabled to expand their output, but only 
in consequence of a rise in prices which the consumer has 
had to pay. Moreover—since a tariff cannot be at the same 
time protective and revenue-producing—the new policy 
has involved the Government in a loss of revenue 
certain heads, which has had to be made good elsewhere. 
Well over one-half of the national revenue is derived from 
the customs; and the loss from one duty has therefore 
necessitated the raising of others. A system of taxation 
which, judged by Western standards, was already serio 
regressive has been made still more so, and a mse @ 
general standard of living arrested. Moreover, it 1s af 
on excellent authority—and British domestic expemene 
lends colour to the suggestion—that protection has served 
in many cases merely to bolster up inefficiency and. ts 
create a very vocal body of vested interests, which 
make it exceedingly difficult for the Government to reve} 
to a more liberal fiscal policy should it desire to do so i 
days to come. able 

It is not to be expected that the Government will be 
* the near future to do much » redue . . 
of the protective duties now orce. 
profoundly to be hoped that every effort will be made 1 
increase productive efficiency of existing on t0 


that the fruits of such improvements may be 

the consumer; and that, in bestowing ary 
favours, the Government will be more MM 
hitherto in its interpretation of the criteria laid dows OY 
Fiscal Commission. The relief of the POVES Ting 
Masses in this great Dominion requires 2 BM am 
reaching Government policy than a piecemeal | bate 
of ** discriminating protection.’ 
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INDIA’S INTERNAL AND FOREIGN DEBT 


(BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


Wir large constitutional changes in the offing, India’s 
credit assumes paramount importance. When the Indian 
Federation comes into being the administration of Indian 
finance will, subject to the special responsibilities vested in 
the Governor-General, be in the hands of an Indian Finance 
Minister sitting in the Indian Cabinet. It is, therefore, well 
worth while to consider the position of India’s internal and 
external debt, as expressing the results of a long period of 
official administration, and as indicating the nature of the 
heritage to be transferred in due course to the Indian 
Ministry. 

It may be useful to consider India’s public debt under 
certain distinct aspects: — 

(1) The volume of the debt, and its division between 
rupee debt and sterling debt; 

(2) The cost of the service of the debt; and the extent 
to which the debt is represented by productive 
assets; and 

(3) The provisions made for the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. 

India sterling debt originated from the days when the 
loanable resources of India itself were altogether insuffi- 
cient to meet the growing needs for capital for the purpose 
of developing the railways and irrigation system. It was 
natural also, for political and financial reasons, that India 
should supply its needs from the London market, which 
was both the cheapest centre for borrowing and was also 
in the best position to appraise the credit of the country. 
In the last 25 years the rising wealth of India has enabled 
the country to meet its capital needs from internal re- 
sources to a far greater extent than was formerly the case, 
with the result (as will be seen from the figures below) that 
though the aggregate debt has largely increased, the pro- 
portion of the debt expressed in rupees has risen in greater 
degree than the sterling debt : — 


At Rupee debt* Sterling debt 

March 31, 1911 ...... Ms. BEB CPCB § cvccccnccsessse £178 millions. 
(£103-5 millions) 

March 31, 1926 ...... eee £342 millions. 
(£313-5 millions) 

March 31, 1936 ...... Rs. 458 crores ............... £376 millions. 


(£343-5 millions) 
* Conversions have been effected at Is. 6d. per rupee. 


It may be taken that the policy of the Government aims 
at satisfying as large a share as possible of the country’s 
capital needs from resources raised within the country; but 
the execution of this policy depends partly on the relative 
cost of borrowing in London and in India respectively, and 
partly on the exigencies of exchange. It is significant that 
during recent years, when exchange has been favourable, 
the Government of India have been able to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the sterling debt, which on Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, stood at about £358 millions, compared with 
£388 millions on March 31, 1931. 

The real burden of the debt is closely bound up with the 
character of the debt itself—that is, how far it is balanced 
by productive assets and how far it is unproductive, repre- 
senting war debts or Budget deficits. From this angle, 
India is probably in an almost, if not completely, unique 
position among the great countries of the world. It has 
always been the policy of the Government to devote certain 
appropriations from its Budget revenues for capital pu 
and the amounts thus contributed have had the result that 
the unproductive debt has been subjected to a process of 
attrition, and a part of India’s Railways have been built 
out of current revenues as distinct from loaned funds. The 
Indian Government have, moreover, always enjoyed a just 
reputation for conservative finance. While there have been 
times when, for one reason or another, the year’s accounts 
have shown deficits, as is inevitable in the case of a coun- 
Cue Oy eee eee been largely 

by the surpluses of prosperous years. 


A large part of the aggregate surp] 
been devoted to the edatlier or svelte San Ae 
tions in exchange rates and the complexities of accoun : 
make mathematical precision in such matters difficult but 
the figures below bring out the essentials of the position 
compare the amount of debt debited to the Co - 
Departments—mainly Railways—with the total 
and floating debt. In the former are included certain 
amounts loaned to the Provincial Governments op an 
interest-bearing basis. 


Debt debited to To 
commercial departments and Semana 
March 31, I911f...... Rs. 344 crores. ............... Rs. 405 crores 
March 31, 1926®...... Rs. 738 crores ............00 Rs. 874 crores, 
March 31, 1936°...... Rs. 968 crores .........ccc00s crores, 


(Estimate) 

* Sterling portion converted at Is. 6d. . 
portion semvasnid at ls. 4d. per rupee. re T Starting 

At the end of the last financial year the total of the 
Unfunded Debt, excluded from the above figures and cover. 
ing such items as Provident Fund balances, Post Office 
deposits and cash certificates, amounted to about Rs. 250 
crores. Leaving these liabilities out of account the upshot 
of the preceding table is to show that at the end of the last 
financial year the Central Government’s debt was fully 
balanced by the productive assets, of which the railways 
formed the largest part. The recent trade depression has, 
it is only fair to state, seriously affected the profitableness 
of the Indian railways, though in this regard they still 
compare favourably with the railways of most leading 
countries. When in latter years the net earnings have not 
sufficed to cover the full interest costs, the deficiency has 
been met from reserve funds accumulated in better times, 
and there is every reason to hope that, as prosperity re 
turns, the Indian railways will regain a large measure of 
their former prosperity. 

The credit position of India has been fortified by specific 
allocations from general revenue in the nature of sinking 
funds which in the past ten years have varied from 
approximately Rs. 7 crores to Rs. 3 crores per annum. The 
aggregate amount of these appropriations over the last 
decade reveals an excess of Rs. 28} crores over the net 
results (plus or minus) of the revenue budgets. These facts 
serve to explain the result that, in spite of substantial bor- 
rowings necessitated by the Great War, the financing of past 
deficits and other unproductive expenditure, the Govem- 
ment of India finds itself to-day without any dead-weight 
unproductive debt in the usual sense of the term. In the 
circumstances it is natural that Indian Government loans 
command a high prestige in the critical market of the City. 

The investor may, however, ask whether the forthcoming 
constitutional changes will affect the security which has 
hitherto existed during a prolonged period of 0 
administration. The answer is two-fold. When the Federal 
scheme is introduced, the new Government of India Act 
will impose on the Governor-General an individual red 
sibility for the safeguarding of the financial — 
credit of the Federal Government, which terms _ sat 
course, to the protection not only of the external de re 
also to the correspondingly large volume of ae sa 
The Act provides the Governor-General with a eq ie 
powers to make this responsibility effective and ena) 
him to appoint a specialist Financial Adviser to Ae this i 
in the discharge of his duties in this sphere. Joubt that 
an ultimate safeguard, there is no reason to . a 
Indian Ministers will desire to maintain the high s 
that Indian credit enjoys in the world’s ee 
They will recognise that the interests © the oboe 
will require in the future as they have in the past for only 
vance of the accepted canons of sound eae conn 
in this way will it be possible to obtain 00 s@ anit 
the resources required for developing the : 
ture of the country. 
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THE BUDGET OF BRITISH INDIA 


i; must be remembered—as is pointed out elsewhere in in the slump, has been abolished since April 1, 1936, and ¥ 
sis Survey—that the Central Budget of the Indian Govern- _ that surpluses now arise. Nevertheless, it is clear from the } 
gent covers only (a) British India, apart from the States’ Budget that the British Indian population as a whole bears 

ast hay (Pd Provinces’ budgets, and the railways; and (b) the Cen- a not inconsiderable burden of indirect taxation, which 
al services. This explains why the Budget of the Central altogether accounts for well over one-half of the revenue. 


Altera. hich touch 88 milli 
ounti jovernment, which touches some 266 millions of people, The following table shows the main items in the Central 
at, hg ynounts to an a no more than about 121 crores Budgets before the depression began, in 1932-33 at the 
ion and pagel eee , ne “0 a ay? = bottom of the depression, in the last two financial years, 
a Council’s annual budget for a city of eight millions. —— ee ee See ce 
British InpIAN BuDGETs : 1927/28—1936/37 


certain HM The Central Budget itself is framed simply. Since, 
on an MM pdincluding, the financial year 1924-25, the railways have (In crores and lakhs of rupees) 
te finances, and only the net railway revenue and 
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INDIA’S INTERNAL AND FOREIGN DEBT 


(BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


WirtH large constitutional changes in the offing, India’s 
credit assumes paramount importance. When the Indian 
Federation comes into being the administration of Indian 
finance will, subject to the special responsibilities vested in 
the Governor-General, be in the hands of an Indian Finance 
Minister sitting in the Indian Cabinet. It is, therefore, well 
worth while to consider the position of India’s internal and 
external debt, as expressing the results of a long period of 
official administration, and as indicating the nature of the 
heritage to be transferred in due course to the Indian 
Ministry. 

It may be useful to consider India’s public debt under 
certain distinct aspects : — 

(1) The volume of the debt, and its division between 
rupee debt and sterling debt; 

(2) The cost of the service of the debt; and the extent 
to which the debt is represented by productive 
assets; and 

(3) The provisions made for the reduction or avoid- 
ance of debt. 

India sterling debt originated from the days when the 
loanable resources of India itself were altogether insuffi- 
cient to meet the growing needs for capital for the purpose 
of developing the railways and irrigation system. It was 
natural also, for political and financial reasons, that India 
should supply its needs from the London market, which 
was both the cheapest centre for borrowing and was also 
in the best position to appraise the credit of the country. 
In the last 25 years the sing wealth of India has enabled 
the country to meet its capital needs from internal re- 
sources to a far greater extent than was formerly the case, 
with the result (as will be seen from the figures below) that 
though the aggregate debt has largely increased, the pro- 
portion of the debt expressed in rupees has risen in greater 
degree than the sterling debt: — 

Rupee debt* 
Rs. 138 crores 

(£103-5 millions) 
Rs. 418 crores 

(£313-5 millions) 
Rs. 458 crores 

(£343-5 millions) 
* Conversions have been effected at Is. 6d. per rupee. 


Sterling debt 


At 
March 31, 1911 £178 millions. 


March 31, 1926 £342 millions. 


March 31, 1936 £376 millions. 


It may be taken that the policy of the Government aims 
at satisfying as large a share as possible of the country’s 
capital needs from resources raised within the country; but 
the execution of this policy depends partly on the relative 
cost of borrowing in London and in India respectively, and 
partly on the exigencies of exchange. It is significant that 
during recent years, when exchange has been favourable, 
the Government of India have been able to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the sterling debt, which on Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, stood at about £358 millions, compared with 
£388 millions on March 31, 1931. 

The real burden of the debt is closely bound up with the 
character of the debt itself—that is, how far it is balanced 
by productive assets and how far it is unproductive, repre- 
senting war debts or Budget deficits. From this angle, 
India is probably in an almost, if not completely, unique 
position among the great countries of the world. It has 
always been the policy of the Government to devote certain 
appropriations from its Budget revenues for capital purposes 
and the amounts thus contributed have had the result that 
the unproductive debt has been subjected to a process of 
attrition, and a part of India’s Railways have been built 
out of current revenues as distinct from loaned funds. The 
Indian Government have, moreover, always enjoyed a just 
reputation for conservative finance. While there have been 
times when, for one reason or another, the year’s accounts 
have shown deficits, as is inevitable in the case of a coun- 


try exposed to seasonal vicissitudes, these have been largely 
outweighed by the surpluses of prosperous years. 


A large part of the aggregate surpluses of the 
been devoted to the reduction or avoidance of debt Al 
tions in exchange rates and the complexities of scene 
make mathematical precision in such matters difficult, but 
the figures below bring out the essentials of the position and 
compare the amount of debt debited to the Co 
Departments—mainly Railways—with the total Tmanent 
and floating debt. In the former are included certain 
amounts loaned to the Provincial Governments on an 
interest-bearing basis. 

Debt debited to 
commercial departments 
Rs. 344 crores 
Rs. 738 crores 
Rs. 968 crores 


Total permanent 
March 31, 1911f one antag ake 
March 31, 1926® 
March 31, 1936* 
(Estimate) 

* Sterling portion converted at Is. 6d. ; : 
portion sonveliet at ls. 4d. per rupee. cw t Sterling 

At the end of the last financial year the total of the 
Untunded Debt, excluded from the above figures and cover- 
ing such items as Provident Fund balances, Post Office 
deposits and cash certificates, amounted to about Rs. 250 
crores. Leaving these liabilities out of account the u 
of the preceding table is to show that at the end of the last 
financial year the Central Government’s debt was 
balanced by the productive assets, of which the railways 
formed the largest part. The recent trade depression has, 
it is only fair to state, seriously affected the profitableness 
of the Indian railways, though in this regard they still 
compare favourably with the railways of most leading 
countries. When in latter years the net earnings have not 
sufficed to cover the full interest costs, the deficiency has 
been met from reserve funds accumulated in better times, 
and there is every reason to hope that, as prosperity re 
turns, the Indian railways will regain a large measure of 
their former prosperity. 

The credit position of India has been fortified by specific 
allocations from general revenue in the nature of sinking 
funds which in the past ten years have varied from 
approximately Rs. 7 crores to Rs. 3 crores per annum. The 
aggregate amount of these appropriations over the last 
decade reveals an excess of Rs. 28} crores over the net 
results (plus or minus) of the revenue budgets. These facts 
serve to explain the result that, in spite of substantial bor- 
rowings necessitated by the Great War, the financing of past 
deficits and other unproductive expenditure, the Govem- 
ment of India finds itself to-day without any dead-weight 
unproductive debt in the usual sense of the term. In the 
circumstances it is natural that Indian Government loans 
command a high prestige in the critical market of the City. 

The investor may, however, ask whether the forthcoming 
constitutional changes will affect the security which has 
hitherto existed during a prolonged period of 0 
administration. The answer is two-fold. When the Federal 
scheme is introduced, the new Government of India Act 
will impose on the Governor-General an individual respon: 
sibility for the safeguarding of the financial a, 
credit of the Federal Government, which terms vr vat 
course, to the protection not only of the external de Ar 
also to the correspondingly large volume of ns a 
The Act provides the Governor-General with a onibles 
powers to make this responsibility effective = bin 
him to appoint a specialist Financial Adviser wile this a 
in the discharge of his duties in this sphere. that 

. . to doubt 
an ultimate safeguard, there is no reason 0. ; 
Indian Ministers will desire to maintain the high 
that Indian credit enjoys in the world’s “e county 
They will recognise that the interests of a pest 
will require in the future as they have in the past for only 
vance of the accepted canons of sound elacte’ terms 
in this way will it be possible to obtain oa s@ : 
the resources required for developing the 
ture of the country. 
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ir must be remembered—as is pointed out elsewhere in 
sis Survey—that the Central Budget of the Indian Govern- 
wat covers only (a) British India, apart from the States’ 
id Provinces’ budgets, and the railways; and (b) the Cen- 
al services. This explains why the Budget of the Central 
Government, which touches some 288 millions of people, 
mounts to an annual sum of no more than about 121 crores 
grupees, i.e. 12,100 lakhs, or {90,750,000 at Is. 6d. to the 
not so very much more than the London County 
(ouncil’s annual budget for a city of eight millions. 
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in the slump, has been abolished since April 1, 1936, and 
that surpluses now arise. Nevertheless, it is clear from the 
Budget that the British Indian population as a whole bears 
a not inconsiderable burden of indirect taxation, which 
altogether accounts for well over one-half of the revenue. 


The following table shows the main items in the Central 
Budgets before the depression began, in 1932-33 at the 
bottom of the depression, in the last two financial years, 


and in the current year. The figures are ‘‘ gross "’: 


British InpIAN BupDGETs : 1927/28—1936/37 
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The Central Budget itself is framed simply. Since, 
gdincluding, the financial year 1924-25, the railways have 
te finances, and only the net railway revenue and 
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ie, di ad 3 Revised | Budget 
apenditure is carried into the Caneel Budget. Accounts | Accounts | Accounts Fstimate | Eetinat 
The Budget totals have not varied much during the 


yst decade. On the revenue side, the mainstay is customs 

mvenue, which has steadily accounted for a large pro- Customs 
grtion of the total—it is just uncer 50 per cent. in the 
mment year. As might be expected in a country of low 
comes, income-tax yields only 12} per cent. of the total, 
» which it has fallen since its peak share when the depres- 
ion was at its worst. Taxation per head in British India in 
1933/4-1936/7, inclusive of the provincial land-tax, works 
wt at between Rs. 4.68 and Rs. 4.89. In 1936-37 it is 
stimated to work out at Rs. 4.81. Opium, for social 
rasons, now yields a negligible revenue; the contentious 
alt-tax, made notorious by Mr Gandhi, keeps up its 
yeld; and the currency and mint operations no longer 
yield the handsome—though, absolutely, scarcely significant 

fit they once did. It is a monument to the conduct 
i British “India’s Central finances that the tax which + charged” to revente. "Gaetns cntnes 2'e 


ws levied on income levels below Rs. 2,000 per annum = reer eit Sites, etc. 
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iicinconeonseiecidsebmasnbase 
Railways (net receipts)* ... 
Currency and mint ......... 
All other heads§ ............ 


Total Revenue ............... 
EXPENDITURE: 


Railways: Interest, etc.* 
Debt services ..............5 


Total Expendituret 


Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) +1,55-2| + 36-0 ait fe: © i 
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On the expenditure side, military services account for a 
steady 40-45 per cent. of the Central expenditure; and if 
certain transport and other charges on military account be 
included under this head it would rise to 50 per cent. of 
the total. Railways’ interest and miscellaneous charges 
have been stable, while the debt services have been reduced 
by a combination of measures raising India’s credit stand- 
ing preparatory to big conversion operations. The 
military and railway items alone account for three-quarters 
of the Central expenditure, and if we add debt services 
and civil administration, the four items cover more than 
five-sixths of the total. 

The railways’ deficit has been a source of trouble since 
the depression. Net receipts have not sufficed since 
1932-33 to replenish the reserve fund, and so to cover 
expenditure. Consequently loans have been made from 
the Railway Depreciation Reserve Fund as described in the 
article on page 19. 

The inauguration of the new Constitution was made 
dependent on the existence of favourable financial condi- 
tions in India. Early last spring, the British Government 
sent out Sir Otto Niemeyer to report to Parliament on 
India’s finances and the financial relations of Centre and 
Provinces, as a preliminary to the necessary Orders-in- 
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Council which, under the new Gov. : 
will usher in provincial autonomy an Apel India 
report was favourable. Consequently ae 

Central Budget under the existing regime ma Oe more 
presented, that of next March. Sir Olie ann to be 
concerned with the size of the necessary Central sok mainly 
to ‘‘ deficit ’’ Provinces, and the time-table 
transfer to the Provinces of part of the proceeds of for the 
tax, as provided in the new Constitution. Of nn, 
crores needed as subventions from the Centre, Rs san 44 
are provided in the 1936-37 Budget; Rs. 2 crores — 
found, plus Rs. 2} crores to compensate in 193 ust be 
loss of revenue from a newly separated Burma ts the 
accordingly recommended retention of the Otto 
‘“ depression ’’ income-tax surcharges, and peta 


schedule of provincial allocations of tax burdens. 

On all the evidence, the finances of British India would 
appear to be well able to bear the initial stresses of the 
new Constitution. A period—perhaps as long as five 
years—must pass before the new Centre and Provinces 
arrange their new financial relations. But of the country’s 
economic ability to meet these tests, and of its financial 
resources, there can be no question. 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Tue balance of payments for a big trading country and 
big debtor like India is vital. It measures her competitive 
trading capacity and her transfer capacity, and conditions 
her credit. The value of the foreign trade of India in 
the first ten post-war years showed a considerable rise 
above the pre-war level. There was, however, no commen- 
surate imcrease in the volume of trade, since post-war prices 
were so much higher. There was also a simultaneous 
rise, though relatively small, in India’s export surplus, 
which reached 86.5 crores in 1928-29. Since then the 
values of both exports and imports have dwindled in 
successive stages till they were almost equal in 1931-32 
in the neighbourhood of 135 crores, the favourable surplus 
having been practically wiped out. In the following years 
the export balance showed signs of recovery, but only 
haltingly and with occasional setbacks. The figure for 
1935-36 (30.55 crores) does not include the trade over 
Kathiawar, which in 1934-35 showed an import surplus 
of 3.7 crores. It would therefore be more correct to write 
this figure down to somewhere near 27 crores. 

Although the fall in exports was due to the effects 
of depression, economic nationalism has hit India. For 
example, the balance of Indo-German trade which, accord- 
ing to Indian trade figures, was 14 crores in 1913-14 and 
16 crores in 1928-29 (in both cases a ratio of over 2:1 
in favour of India) has been turned into an appreciable 
unfavourable balance in recent years ( —367 lakhs in 
1935-36). In pursuance of her foreign exchange policy 
Germany has been increasingly substituting Brazilian 
cotton and Italian rice for Indian products. 

It is difficult to foresee what the resultant effect of these 
varying forces on India’s balance of trade will be. On 
the whole a further increase in the export surplus seems 
probable, particularly if world agricultural prices go on 
isi On the other hand, it appears very unlikely that 
the annual export surplus could, over the next few years, 
be restored to its pre-depression level of some 80 crores. 

The most remarkable development in India’s balance of 
eres in recent years has been transactions in specie. 

e traditional ‘‘ sink for precious metals,’’ to use the 
expression first introduced by Jevons, where gold in 
millions of ounces had disappeared uninterruptedly 
through decades, suddenly started di ing it in vast 
quantities at a time when the Indian Government seemed 
to stand on the threshold of a long period of transfer 
difficaltes. 

ith the linking of the rupee to sterling in September, 
1931, gold appreciated much above its legal parity, fixed 
by the Act, 1927, at 1 tola of 180 grains troy = 

In the following November it reached 


or 


Rs. 21 3a. rop. 


Inp1IA’s BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


ing nding 
1913-14 | 1929- 


1+ 19,467 | + seit 33,796] + 16, 
— 12,293 |— 24,259|/— 25,142|— 12,56 
+ 7,174 |+ 8,313] + 


2,087 2,404/— : 
767 1,549|— 


2,854 


+ 4,320 |* 
— 3,796 |— 
- Total visible balance of 
trade, i.e. (III) and (IV) 
together .........0.000... [+ 524 \+ 1,997/+ 1,079|+ 5,618|-+- 2,207 |+ 2,047 


+ Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported 
t. ¢ Excludes trans- 
§ Includes figures for the 


* Includes speagarte. 
direct by State railways working under company ma’ 
actions which do not enter into the balance of trade. 
Kathiawar ports. 


almost 28.5 rupees per tola. The prospect of higher pnces, 
coupled with the acute economic distress pre 0 
the country, induced many to part with their gold. it, 
however, not always clearly realised why this gold was 
exported. Theoretically, the Government was—and sill 
is—under the obligation to buy gold, but only at the price 
corresponding to the legal parity of the rupee. To 
gold to the Government would have meant a sa 
the market premium on gold. As the Government, ms 
ever, regularly purchased large quantities of sterling at 
current exchange rate, bullion dealers could export gold 
obtain sterling in return, sell that to the Government 
exchange for rupees, and by this roundabout process 
realised the market rupee price for their gold. _ es 
Silver movements show some striking alteration. 
post-war average of silver imports was more than ted 
the pre-war figure. In 1926-27 the net imports ie iget 
to some 20 crores. During the following years the . 
fluctuated downwards and stood at ro crores in 19303” 
Since then, the silver import surplus on private acc’ 
has practically disappeared; and if Government 
are included, there has been an appreciable 
amounting to 6, 4, 5.4 and 1.6 crores 0 
during the last three ial years. sl! 
private account showed some signs of revi 
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months of 1935, owing to the speculative activity resulting 
from the silver purchase policy of the United States. For 
the whole year 1935-36, net imports (private) amounted 
to 127 lakhs, against 37 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Before the present depression started, the export surplus 
in commodity trade substantially exceeded the requisite 
minimum of 55 or 60 crores, the excess margin having been 
utilised for large imports of specie. Since 1931-32 there 
has been a constant deficiency, and the balance of 
payments has been adjusted only by exporting gold. It is 
therefore pertinent to ask how long and in what dimensions 
gold exports might be expected t@ continue. The total 
gold outflow, amounting to 32.5 million fine ounces from 
1931-32 till March, 1935, compares with a previous net 
inflow of 44 million ounces since April, 1920. On the 
available data, the total gold holdings of India in 
September, 1931, i.e. before the heavy efflux set in, might 


INDIAN BANKING 


To understand current problems of Indian banking and 
exchange it is first necessary to take a brief glance at the 
general background. India has a diversified population of 
350 milions, mainly peasants, scattered over the whole 
country, many of them illiterate. Only a small minority 
of the people is within reach of a bank, as the term 1s 
understood in Great Britain. Fewer still are able or willing 
to employ even the simplest banking facilities, such as the 
opening of an account or the use of a cheque. The silver 
rupee is the main currency medium, and only within recent 
years have the people become educated to the use of paper 
currency. The hoarding of gold and silver is still the main 
form of saving, so the means of bringing the savings of the 
country into active economic use are both rudimentary 
and ineffective. 

The rupee itself has had a chequered history. Originally 
it represented a silver currency in the full sense of the 
term, but in 1893, following the general slump in silver, 
the Indian mints were perforce closed to the free coinage 
of silver. From then onwards to the war, India was under 
the gold exchange standard—in essence a monetary system 
under Government management. Government bought 
and sold rupee exchange for sterling at fixed rates on either 
side of 1s. 4d. per rupee on demand and, in doing so, 
augmented or contracted the internal supply of money. 
Two reserves, the gold standard reserve and the paper 
currency reserve, were created, and the complaint was 
rife that these reserves abstracted funds from India for 
Government investment in London. The war financial 
strains and the colossal wartime rise in the world price of 
silver destroyed that system, and for a brief time the ill- 
omened experiment of a rate of Rs. 10 to the gold sove- 
reign was tried. This again broke down through the slump 
of the early “twenties and the collapse of silver prices 
at that time, and for some years the rupee was left to ride 
free. Recently it has been pegged at a value of 1s. 6d. 
sterling, and the Act establishing the new Indian Reserve 
Bank in 1935 contained a clause binding the Bank to buy 
and sell sterling on demand at rates on either side of 
1s. 6d. Thus the rupee from being on the silver standard 
has in the course of just over forty years drifted over to 
a sterling standard. 

The Indian banking system is complex in the extreme. 
At the head comes the new Reserve Bank. This is a 
central bank in the modern sense of the term. It has the 
sole right of note issue, with the provision that 4o per cent. 
of its notes must be backed in gold or sterling. It provides 
the usual rediscount facilities and publishes a Bank rate. 
It acts as banker for Government. It is also the 
‘“‘ bankers’ bank,’’ and a schedule to the Act provides that 
all banks with paid up capital and reserves of not less than 
five lakhs must keep minimum balances with it. As we 
have seen it is not only the lender of last resort, but also 
the exchange purveyor of last resort, and so occupies a posi- 
tion of more than ordinary importance for a central bank. 

Next comes the Imperial Bank of India, which was 

iginally an amalgamation of the three Presidency banks. 
As such it formerly performed many of the functions of a 
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central bank, and while these have been ) 
the new Reserve Bank, it still, by means ame al 
branches all over the country, acts as the latter's agent. 
In this respect it provides an important link with the 
numerous indigenous bankers and merchants scattered all 
over the country. On the other hand, it is now develoni 
more into a commercial bank and is also now enabled to 
undertake overseas business in competition with the 
exchange banks. 

The financing of India’s external trade is in the hands of 
the seventeen exchange banks. These are mainly under 
foreign (largely British) ownership and control, and bring 
India into direct contact with the London money market. 
They open credits, accept and discount bills of exchange, 
and undertake the normal business of financing international 
trade. They also accept deposits in India, but are 
represented in the larger cities. It may here be noted that 
the opening in London last autumn of the Central 
Exchange Bank of India, a subsidiary of the Central Bank 
of India, marks an interesting entry of Indian indigenous 
banking into the field of international finance. 

To revert to internal banking, there are now 105 joint- 
stock banks in India, each with paid-up capital and 
reserves of at least one lakh ({7,500). The joint-stock 
banking movement only reached maturity in 1906, and the 
subsequent years up to the war covered a difficult period, 
which included numerous failures. To-day the joint-stock 
banks are well established, and with the 165 branches of 
the Imperial Bank form the next link in the Indian banking 
chain. 

A parallel link is to be found in the system of co-opera- 
tive banks, formed originally for the purpose of assisting 
agriculture. These consist (a) of primary societies 
scattered throughout the villages; (b) of central banks, 
round each of which a number of the primary societies are 
grouped; and (c) of the apex provincial banks, which assist 
the central banks and which also are in direct contact with 
the Reserve Bank. This system provides a useful ¢ 
of finance for agriculture, fortified by the deposits and 
accumulated reserves held by the central and pro 
banks. : 

At this stage we leave the realm of pure rer - 
find ourselves in a world more akin to that of Lon 
the days of the goldsmiths and merchant a 
farmer obtains his finance from the local money-len f 
merchant, variously designated the bania or mahajan. 
The mahajan, who is engaged in trade himself, ry 
primarily with his own capital. He does not len po 
farmer or discount a bill directly mee a ps 
but lends against the farmer’s good na a 
charge on the farmer’s property. Hence a bad season of 
collapse in prices spells ruin for the farmer. 

If the mahajan finds that his own resou 
strained, he seeks accommodation fro ‘i 
banker. This accommodation takes the oS The 
or bills of exchange, usually of two mont oe and 
shroff discounts these bills out of his own “btain it from 
if he in turn needs accommodation he may 
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larger shroff. Ultimately the larger shroffs may re-discount 
of their hundis with a joint-stock bank or a branch 
{the Imperial Bank, and the banks have a very elaborate 
ystem to ensure that they do not take too many of the 
yndis of any particular shroff. In this complex way, the 
yoking system of the country is brought into contact with 
he peasant. The defect is that the way is so tortuous and 
ge intermediaries are so numerous that the ultimate rate of 
gterest charged to the peasant must be very high, while 
te mahajan to whom alone he is directly indebted is 
yually incapable of nursing him through a bad season. 

We have stressed the aspect of Indian banking which is 
wncerned with the financing of the peasant—because, all 
gid and done, this is India’s main banking need. 
(bviously it stands in need of reform, but it is not easy to 
ind the right cure. Fundamentally it is a question of 
gcial change. So long as savings take the form of hoard- 
ng there must be a scarcity of credit, and it is noticeable 
hat since the great gold dishoarding movement began in 
931 the internal banking system has become more liquid, 
md so, in the banking system proper, money has been 
nuch cheaper. The first need to-day is to spread banking 
yeilities into the heart of the mofussil or outlying 
istricts. One step in this direction would be to replace 
te present hierarchy of the banias, mahajans and shroffs 
ty branch banking systems, of a size and extent suited to 
the needs of each part of the country. Even that would 
wy itself be insufficient, for the next and almost insur- 
nountable task would be to educate the people to make 
we of the banks. It is difficult to see how the centuries- 
id habit of hoarding could be quickly eradicated, but the 
ommon instruments of banking, such as cheques and bills 
#f exchange, should be available in the vernacular, and 
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ways should be devised of enabling even illiterate people 
to use them. Stringent rules should also be laid down to 
ensure the integrity and solvency of such banks, and the 
question of a Government guarantee for the earlier years 
might have to be considered. Means of the local ware- 
housing of produce and its specific hypothecation against 
bills of exchange, both before and after harvest, should 
also be investigated, with the object of relieving the peasant 
borrower from having to give a general charge over his 
whole property. This again is not easy, but would 
be facilitated by the establishment of local branch 
banks. 

In this way it might be possible to develop an Indian bill 
market, and this might help to eradicate another com- 
plaint which used to be heard, namely, the drain of Indian 
funds to London. This complaint never had overmuch sub- 
stance, for India also obtains from London much of the fin- 
ance for her external trade. Still there is undoubtedly the 
need in India for a means of employment for short-term 
funds. In this connection the provision that 40 per cent. of 
the note issue shall be backed in gold or sterling deserves 
examination, for it means that a corresponding volume of 
funds are withdrawn from use in India. Here the needs of 
safety and stability must be reconciled with India’s need for 
credit. 

All these suggestions do little more than touch the fringe 
of the problem. The real difficulty lies in the social habits 
of the population. If under the new Constitution they 
progress, banking and investment may replace hoarding. 
Then the demand for a wider banking system will auto- 
matically arise and in time will be met. Then and only 
then can the parallel problem of financing India’s crops be 
satisfactorily solved. 


INDIA’S RAILWAYS 


Txt Indian railways are on the threshold of great develop- 
mnts. The Government of India Act, 1935, makes 
detailed provisions for the administration of the railways 
m business principles under a new authority ensuring 
feedom from political influence. The importance of 
jlacing the finances of the Provinces on an even keel has 
iefined more sharply the obligations of the State-owned 
nilways to the general finances of the country. The 
quirements of the Provinces can only be fully met by 
wme contribution from the central sources of revenue. 
But the present resources of the Government of India can 
il afford to stand any large drain to the provincial purse, 
ad the prospect of additional revenues for that Govern- 
mnt centres mostly on railway finance. The large 
wpluses the State had received to the extent of over 10 
wores a year before 1921, and about 6 to 7 crores a year 
fom 1924 till the beginning of the depression in 1931, have 
gven rise to hopes of stimulating railway net receipts 
meet the State demands. 
The close interlacing of railway and general finance in 
, arising from the State ownership of all but a few 
, has created a serious problem for the railways and 
he Government. Since 1931 gross traffic receipts of the 
Sate-owned railways have been insufficient to meet the 
‘nual interest charges and the contributions to Govern- 
ment according to the Railway Convention of 1924. The 
of financing railway deficits by temporary loans 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund, and the suspension 


ithe contributions to Government since 1931, have piled 


) a total liability, to be met in future, of 66 crores up to 
end of March, 1937. The prospect of deficits for 
Mother four years implies an increase from this amount to 
-high r00 crores, without taking into account the addi- 
expenditure involved in the recently proposed bases 
accounting and the over-capitalisation of about 16 to 18 


fores on the State-managed railways. The liability thus 


cumulated is tantamount to a hypothecation of the net 

ipluses over a generation, and so hopeless a prospect for 

and pro- 

‘ial finances. 

tt Otto Niemeyer, referring to the “‘ frankly disquiet- 
position of the railways in his recent inquiry into the 


contemplate that in five years’ time the railways may 
merely cease to be in deficit,’’ a result which would ‘* tend 
to prejudice or delay the relief which the Provinces are 
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months of 1935, owing to the speculative activity resulting 
from the silver purchase policy of the United States. For 
the whole year 1935-36, net imports (private) amounted 
to 127 lakhs, against 37 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Before the present depression started, the export surplus 
in commodity trade substantially exceeded the requisite 
minimum of 55 or 60 crores, the excess margin having been 
utilised for large imports of specie. Since 1931-32 there 
has been a constant deficiency, and the balance of 
payments has been adjusted only by exporting gold. It is 
therefore pertinent to ask how long and in what dimensions 
gold exports might be expected t@ continue. The total 
gold outflow, amounting to 32.5 million fine ounces from 
1931-32 till March, 1935, compares with a previous net 
inflow of 44 million ounces since April, 1920. On the 
available data, the total gold holdings of India in 
September, 1931, i.e. before the heavy efflux set in, might 


INDIAN 


To understand current problems of Indian banking and 
exchange it is first necessary to take a brief glance at the 
general background. India has a diversified population of 
350 milions, mainly peasants, scattered over the whole 
country, many of them illiterate. Only a small minorit 
of the people is within reach of a bank, as the term is 
understood in Great Britain. Fewer still are able or willing 
to employ even the simplest banking facilities, such as the 
opening of an account or the use of a cheque. The silver 
rupee is the main currency medium, and only within recent 
years have the people become educated to the use of paper 
currency. The hoarding of gold and silver is still the main 
form of saving, so the means of bringing the savings of the 
country into active economic use are both rudimentary 
and ineffective. 

The rupee itself has had a chequered history. Originally 
it represented a silver currency in the full sense of the 
term, but in 1893, following the general slump in silver, 
the Indian mints were perforce closed to the free coinage 
of silver. From then onwards to the war, India was under 
the gold exchange standard—in essence a monetary system 
under Government management. Government bought 
and sold rupee exchange for sterling at fixed rates on either 
side of 1s. 4d. per rupee on demand and, in doing so, 
augmented or contracted the internal supply of money. 
Two reserves, the gold standard reserve and the paper 
currency reserve, were created, and the complaint was 
rife that these reserves abstracted funds from India for 
Government investment in London. The war financial 
strains and the colossal wartime rise in the world price of 
silver destroyed that system, and for a brief time the ill- 
omened experiment of a rate of Rs. 10 to the gold sove- 
reign was tried. This again broke down through the slump 
of the early “twenties and the collapse of silver prices 
at that time, and for some years the rupee was left to ride 
free. Recently it has been pegged at a value of 1s. 6d. 
sterling, and the Act establishing the new Indian Reserve 
Bank in 1935 contained a clause binding the Bank to buy 
and sell sterling on demand at rates on either side of 
ts. 6d. Thus the rupee from being on the silver standard 
has in the course of just over forty years drifted over to 
a sterling standard. 

The Indian banking system is complex in the extreme. 
At the head comes the new Reserve Bank. This is a 
central bank in the modern sense of the term. It has the 
sole right of note issue, with the provision that 40 per cent. 
of its notes must be backed in gold or sterling. It provides 
the usual rediscount facilities and publishes a Bank rate. 
It acts as banker for Government. It is also the 
“* bankers’ bank,’’ and a schedule to the Act provides that 
all banks with paid up capital and reserves of not less than 
five lakhs must keep minimum balances with it. As we 
have seen it is not only the lender of last resort, but also 
the exchange purveyor of last resort, and so occupies a posi- 
tion of more than ordinary importance for a central bank. 

Next comes the Imperial Bank of India, which was 
originally an amalgamation of the three Presidency banks. 
As such it formerly performed many of the functions of a 
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central bank, and while these have been h 

the new Reserve Bank, it still, by means of ts ae 
branches all over the country, acts as the latter's agent. 
In this respect it provides an important link with the 
numerous indigenous bankers and merchants scattered all 
over the country. On the other hand, it is now developi 
more into a commercial bank and is also now enabled to 
undertake overseas business in competition with the 
exchange banks. 

The financing of India’s external trade is in the hands of 
the seventeen exchange banks. These are mainly under 
foreign (largely British) ownership and control, and bring 
India into direct contact with the London money market. 
They open credits, accept and discount bills of exchange, 
and undertake the normal business of financing international 
trade. They also accept deposits in India, but are 
represented in the larger cities. It may here be noted that 
the opening in London last autumn of the Central 
Exchange Bank of India, a subsidiary of the Central Bank 
of India, marks an interesting entry of Indian indigenous 
banking into the field of international finance. 

To revert to internal banking, there are now 105 joint- 
stock banks in India, each with paid-up capital and 
reserves of at least one lakh ({7,500). The joint-stock 
banking movement only reached maturity in 1906, and the 
subsequent years up to the war covered a difficult period, 
which included numerous failures. To-day the joint-stock 
banks are well established, and with the 165 branches of 
the Imperial Bank form the next link in the Indian banking 
chain. 

A parallel link is to be found in the system of co-opera- 
tive banks, formed originally for the purpose of assisting 
agriculture. These consist (a) of primary societies 
scattered throughout the villages; (b) of central banks, 
round each of which a number of the primary societies are 
grouped; and (c) of the apex provincial banks, which assist 
the central banks and which also are in direct contact wit 
the Reserve Bank. This system provides a useful « * 
of finance for agriculture, fortified by the deposits # 
accumulated reserves held by the central and pro 
banks. . 

At this stage we leave the realm of pure banking a 
find ourselves in a world more akin to that of Lon 
the days of the goldsmiths and merchant bankers. ge 
farmer obtains his finance from the local money-ka 
merchant, variously designated the bania es oa 
The mahajan, who is engaged in trade yr ; aio te 
primarily with his own capital. He does not wd on 
farmer or discount a bill directly against a ry general 
but lends against the farmer’s good name = . 
charge on the ee oe mm 
collapse in prices spells ruin for the farme*. : 

If the maeeied finds that his own resources *) ye native 
strained, he seeks accommodation from a shro “f hundis 
banker. This accommodation takes the an oe 
or bills of exchange, usually of two monte Tae al 
shroff discounts these bills out of his own sbtain it 0 
if he in turn needs accommodation he may 
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slarger shroff. Ultimately the larger shroffs may re-discount 
of their hundis with a joint-stock bank or a branch 
{the Imperial Bank, and the banks have a very elaborate 
em to ensure that they do not take too many of the 
yadis of any particular shroff. In this complex way, the 
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Ports; and yaking system of the country is brought into contact with 
It Would Hi je peasant. The defect is that the way is so tortuous and 
Ward trend 4e intermediaries are so numerous that the ultimate rate of 





aterest charged to the peasant must be very high, while 
je mahajan to whom alone he is directly indebted is 
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Ports. So wally incapable of nursing him through a bad season. 

hough the #7 We have stressed the aspect of Indian banking which is 
inution in Mi oncerned with the financing of the peasant—because, all 
kr GtOWing Mid and done, this is India’s main banking need. 


dbviously it stands in need of reform, but it is not easy to 
ind the right cure. Fundamentally it is a question of 
gcial change. So long as savings take the form of hoard- 
ng there must be a scarcity of credit, and it is noticeable 
hat since the great gold dishoarding movement began in 
31 the internal banking system has become more liquid, 
nd so, in the banking system proper, money has been 
much cheaper. The first need to-day is to spread banking 
ycilities into the heart of the mofussil or outlying 
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oe iistricts. One step in this direction would be to replace 
aan te present hierarchy of the banias, mahajans and shroffs 
with the ly branch banking systems, of a size and extent suited to 
attered all te needs of each part of the country. Even that would 
sevalen! yy itself be insufficient, for the next and almost insur- 

P nountable task would be to educate the people to make 





with the a of the banks. It is difficult to see how the centuries- 

id habit of hoarding could be quickly eradicated, but the 
» hands of yommon instruments of banking, such as cheques and bills 
‘ it exchange, should be available in the vernacular, and 
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ways should be devised of enabling even illiterate people 
to use them. Stringent rules should also be laid dowa to 
ensure the integrity and solvency of such banks, and the 
question of a Government guarantee for the earlier years 
might have to be considered. Means of the local ware- 
housing of produce and its specific hypothecation — 
bills of exchange, both before and after harvest, should 
also be investigated, with the object of relieving the peasant 
borrower from having to give a general charge over his 
whole property. This again is not easy, but would 
be facilitated by the establishment of local branch 
banks. 

In this way it might be possible to develop an Indian bill 
market, and this might help to eradicate another com- 
plaint which used to be heard, namely, the drain of Indian 
funds to London. This complaint never had overmuch sub- 
stance, for India also obtains from London much of the fin- 
ance for her external trade. Still there is undoubtedly the 
need in India for a means of employment for short-term 
funds. In this connection the provision that 40 per cent. of 
the note issue shall be backed in gold or sterling deserves 
examination, for it means that a corresponding volume of 
funds are withdrawn from use in India. Here the needs of 
safety and stability must be reconciled with India’s need for 
credit. 

All these suggestions do little more than touch the fringe 
of the problem. The real difficulty lies in the social habits 
of the population. If under the new Constitution they 
progress, banking and investment may replace hoarding. 
Then the demand for a wider banking system will auto- 
matically arise and in time will be met. Then and only 
then can the parallel problem of financing India’s crops be 
satisfactorily solved. 


contemplate that in five years’ time the railways may 
merely cease to be in deficit,’’ a result which would “* tend 
to prejudice or delay the relief which the Provinces are 
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nly under 

a. 0—0lC(‘( i‘CO(‘;WOOC(UO Or $$. 
y market. 

exchange INDIA’S RAILWAYS 
yon Txt Indian railways are on the threshold of great develop- 

noted that fy tents: The Government of India Act, 1935, makes 

2 Central itailed provisions for the administration of the railways 

‘tral Bank fa business principles under a new authority ensuring 

ndi feedom from political influence. The importance of 

ndigenous jlacing the finances of the Provinces on an even keel has 

ais defined more sharply the obligations of the State-owned 

Ot and nilways to the general finances of the country. The 

p! t-stock muirements of the Provinces can only be fully met by 

= athe @om® contribution from the central sources of revenue. 

ry + (abut the present resources of the Government of India can 

re il afford to stand any large drain to the provincial purse, 

aa of ad the prospect of additional revenues for that Govern- 


ment centres mostly on railway finance. The large 

1 banking wpluses the State had received to the extent of over 10 

qores a year before 1921, and about 6 to 7 crores a year 

Co-opere- Hifom 1924 till the beginning of the depression in 1931, have 

“assisting Biriven rise to hopes of stimulating railway net receipts 
socielitS ly meet the State demands. 


a —_ The close interlacing of railway and general finance in 
5 h asst , arising from the State ownership of all but a few 


with , has created a serious problem for the railways and 
— , @® Government. Since 1931 gross traffic receipts of the 
its and owned railways have been insufficient to meet the 
Osi vincial nual interest charges and the contributions to Govern- 
0 ment according to the Railway Convention of 1924. The 
y of financing railway deficits by temporary loans 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund, and the suspension 
tthe contributions to Government since 1931, have piled 
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i. oe ) a total liability, to be met in future, of 66 crores up to 
re end of March, 1937. The prospect of deficits for 
ma a Mother four years implies an increase from this amount to 
; te ‘nigh roo crores, without taking into account the addi- 


expenditure involved in the recently proposed bases 
accounting and the over-capitalisation of about 16 to 18 
vores on the State-managed railways. The liability thus 
‘cumulated is tantamount to a hypothecation of the net 
Hpiuses over a generation, and so hopeless a prospect for 


ific crop, 






ason oF 2 










becoming "i Ae finance has reacted badly on general and pro- 
phen ‘lal finances. 

ih The Sir Otto Niemeyer, referring to the ‘‘ frankly disquiet- 
ee. and position of the railways in his recent inquiry into the 
oe from Station and distribution of the Central and Provincial 
, ees of revenue, declared that it was ‘‘ not enough to 
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entitled to expect.’’ The demand for adequate revenues 
from the Provinces, particularly in view of the additional 
expenditures involved in the working of the new Constitu- 
tion, renders it imperative that railways pay their way as 
early as possible and resume their contributions to the 
State. The need for immediate financial rehabilitation in 
the interest of the railways themselves was even more 
emphatically urged by the Public Accounts Committee of 
the Assembly. The recommendation by these two autho- 
rities for immediate inquiry by an expert has led to the 
appointment of the Railway Committee, with Sir Ralph 
L. Wedgewood as chairman, to suggest measures for 
improving the financial condition of the railways at an 
early date. 


The collapse of railway earnings since 1930 has unfor- 
tunately synchronised with the rapid growth of road motor 
transport, and the railways have begun to complain 
seriously of the severity of competition. Comparative 
statistics of inland transport facilities have so far shown 
that India, compared to other countries, has been poorly 
served and that there is greater scope for the expansion 
of both rail and road facilities than is usually assumed. 
But the increasing ’buses and lorries are reported to be 
more competitive than complementary. The Government 
of India Act of 1935 has taken over the present system into 
its sections by placing the roads and road development in 
the Provincial legislative lists and the railways in the 
Central or Federal lists. 


With the threat of diversion of traffic to the road looming 
before them, the railways will, sooner or later, have in 
their own interests to seek some sort of compromise and 
co-ordinated arrangements with motor transport. Any 
attempt to do so, to the extent that the road carriers would 
be worse off under the bargain, will be clearly opposed by 
interests which would by then have organised themselves 
in the Provinces. The provincial psychology needs to be 
appreciated. The provincial citizen knows that the road 
and the road carriers are within the ambit of his influence, 
and he could by proper pressure get roads constructed and 
the motor transport undertakings conform to his require- 
ments. The railway obeys the behests of a Central or 
Federal authority, situated probably far from the Pro- 
vince. 

Impending changes of a far-reaching character have been 
somewhat obscured this year by the continued deterioration 
in railway finance and the efforts to set it right. The estab- 
lishment of the Federation within a year or two means that 
the constitution of the Statutory Railway Authority, the 
non-political body contemplated by, and to be created 
under, the Government of India Act to administer the rail- 
ways of the country, is not far off. Before the transfer of 
control of the railways from Government to that Authority, 
a drastic revision of the present out-of-date Railway Act, 
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1890, has to be undertaken. 
designed to bring an ancient Act Pty o- ‘Changes 
modern conditions, the proposed legislatic oumity with 
amplify the railway sections of the Pari wail ym to 
define the relations of the Statuto : and 
Federal Government. The present Railway uy, aud the 
1924 may have to be overhauled and the railwa: Sntion of 
an opportunity to state their case for scaling d dow! & 
present rate of contributions to the State, _ 
— offers little promise of any great relaxation in this 
spect, a remission of the contributions alread 
during the past six years, but not paid, may to scctued 
in view of the practical impossibility of the aileoe at 
ing them in the near future. Another event aff ed 
Indian railway system will come with the echng the 
Burma. The Burma railway, which has been part 7. 
Indian railway system since 1877, will, with its t 
miles of line and 35 crores of railway capital, become 
separate entity by itself, with its own railway board 
budgets, etc. 
Indian public opinion on railway matters is more Con- 
cerned over a different problem. The policy of extending 
direct State management over State-owned railways now 
operated by companies incorporated in Great Britain 
received a temporary check in 1929 on account of high 
interest rates, and the contracts with the Assam, 
Bengal and North-Western and Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railways were renewed. In view of the present favourable 
conditions of the capital market, the demand for 
the policy has been recently made. The contracts with the 
Bengal and North-Western and the Madras and Southem 
Mahratta are due to expire in 1937, and a resolution 
recommending their acquisition and operation by the State 
was carried in the Assembly early in 1936. The Govem- 
ment of India have not announced their decision yet, 
but it seems very doubtful that the present position can 
be maintained. No compromise seems feasible, as the 
State had definitely committed itself to nationalisation in 
the closing decades of the last century when it bought out 
the original proprietary companies. With the enlarged scope 
for public opinion to influence Government policy under the 
new constitution, the pace is likely to be accelerated and 
the policy of nationalisation unhesitatingly pursued. If 
the process of acquiring the present company-managed lines 
on the expiry of their existing contracts is continued, 
no more companies will be left after 1950, the year in which 
the Bengal-Nagpur will pass into the hands of the State. 
Thanks to the sagacity of the administrators and the 
conservative principles of finance adopted from the begin- 
ning, the Indian railways have been on the whole free from 
the effects of over-capitalisation and duplication, a fact im- 
parting a great confidence in the financial stability of the 
railways under fully-fledged State management. 


INDIA AND THE INVESTOR 


InpD14’s industry, for the most part, is locally financed. The 
British investor, therefore, is largely restricted to Indian 
Government and railway obligations. An examination of 
the section dealing with India’s Debt and Budget will 
convince him that India’s finances are managed with a 
financial austerity and a regard for debt redemption which 
could hardly be equalled. Finance, in fact, has always been 
a “‘reserved subject” in the administration of British 
Te ee soameias 2 under the new Constitution. 

n section, it is necessary briefly to recapitulate 
the main features of the Indian Badeet About two-thirds 
of the tax revenue is provided by Customs, and about 
one-fifth by income tax. On the expenditure side (exclud- 
ing the self-balancing railway budget) defence appropria- 
tions account normally for about 55 per cent. and the debt 
services for rather below 15 per cent. In terms of direct 
‘* cover ”—if such a calculation bears much meaning—the 
Government debt services could be met nearly 7} times. 

This combination of administrative control and uate 
revenue (even in the deficit years 1931-32) gives the Indian 


sterling loan a status which is second only to the credit-att 
ing of the British Government itself. It 1s meas 
the market, by a yield differential of about 5s. per O@ 
for stocks of comparable maturity. It has been recognised 
in the terms which India has obtained in the London — 
for conversion operations. The latest of these a 8 
July last year, was of 3 per cent. 14-17 year st ae 
The replacement of {12 millions of 6 per cent. 
£10 millions of this 3 per cent. stock yields its or ions of 
during the current year, and a further gare a ial 
54 per cent. sterling stock have been repaid wi a defi 
a new loan. There are, at present, no loans wi : of 
redemption date before 1942, but the 3 per cen 
which {88,667,884 is at present outstanding, tal. 
at the Indian Government’s option. It is do mg 
whether the Government could obtain better 
perpetuity by recalling this issue. _ 

Will the aha of the debt service 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy? 
need assistance from the Central Budget, 
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ee 
yearly 2 crores annually. In addition, the separation of 

a will involve a net loss in revenue of 23 crores. 
sgbventions on this scale from the Centre will commence 
fom April next year. Again, the adjustment of income tax 

ue between Centre and Provinces, and the size of 
ts-in-aid under Sec. 142 of the Act must be determined, 





g that the Provinces can start on *‘ an even keel.’’ Will 
here be any repercussions upon the financial stability of 
he Centre? 


We may conclude, broadly, that the budgetary and ex- 
thange security which holders of Indian stocks at present 
ajoy is not likely to be weakened when Provincial finance 
is self-administered. What other opportunities does the jn- 
ystor enjoy in Indian securities? He has a selection of 
yell-secured Corporation stocks, including the issues of the 
Commissioners of the Port of Calcutta and of the Trustees 
of Bombay and Karachi Ports. The railway issues occupy a 
very specialised terrain. Several provide a guaranteed 
ninimum return, plus a share of profits, such, for example, 
is Assam-Bengal, Bengal Nagpur, Madras and Southern, 
and Bombay, Baroda. These are trustee stocks, with a 
geculative interest. 

In this section, too, are found several annuity issues. 
These are the legacy of the old ‘‘ Guaranteed Companies ”’ 
whose ordinary capitals were converted into Government 
waranteed annuities at the expiration of their contracts 
with the Government. Four classes of annuities exist, 
signated ‘‘ A’’ to ‘‘ D.”’ It is a matter of some com- 
lication for the lay investor to compare the current quota- 
tions with an estimated redemption value, since the rates 
at which the sinking fund investments have been made 
must necessarily be assumed. Among the debenture stocks, 
however, comparisons are clearer. It is still possible, 
to quote one example, to obtain an appreciably higher 
yield on East Indian 4} per cent. irredeemable stock, 
which is a trustee issue guaranteed by the Secretary of 
State, than on Indian 2} per cent. stock. 
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We may, finally, glance at the openings offered by banking, 
industrial and mining companies, in India. Her two repre- 
sentative banking institutions—Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China and National Bank of India—enjoy 
high status with the British investor. A number of British | 
industrial concerns have established subsidiaries there— 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Associated Portland 
Cement among them. Industrial ordinary share oppor- 
tunities, however, are largely confined to utilities, steel, 
jute and mining. Calcutta Electric is the largest concern in 
the first group. It has, in recent months, been concerned 
in a rates controversy, which has affected the market to 
some extent. Smaller and well esteemed issues are also 
represented by Cawnpore, Delhi and Madras electricity 
undertakings. The recently announced merger arrange- 
ments between the Bengal and Indian Iron and Steel 
concerns appears to have changed the outlook for the Indian 
steel industry considerably. For too long, essential technical 
expansion has been held up, owing to the peculiar profit- 
sharing arrangements between the two companies, and the 
funding of loan capital will yield substantial economies. 

The jute industry has recently staged a recovery, at least 
in prices. Calcutta’s present demand, indeed, almost 
suggests that prosperity has been restored over-night. In 
fact, however, the manufacturing industry, represented by 
such concerns as Victoria Jute, Samnuggur and Titaghur, 
has still to solve the problems of “ outside ’’ competition 
and working hours. Until the effect of crop restriction 
becomes clearer, the recovery prospects of shares in this 
industry cannot be regarded with complete confidence. 
Among mining concerns, the group of gold producers on 
the Kolar field in Mysore includes Champion Reef, Mysore, 
Nundydroog and Ooregum. Burma Corporation’s pros- 
pects have been improved by recent development, 
but the shares have made much smaller progress than 
other representative base metal producers owing to the 
shorter expected life of the mine. 
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INDIAN SHIPPING 


BritisH INDIA possesses only a small mercantile marine, 
though its carrying capacity is slowly increasing. The 
number of steamers and motorships of 100 tons and over, 
classified by Lloyd’s Register as belonging to India and 
Ceylon, rose from 138 in 1929 to 167 in June, 1936. Con- 
currently, the capacity of the fleet increased from 175,400 
gross to 223,685 gross. But despite this increase, the mer- 
cantile tonnage represented only 0.35 per cent. of the 
world’s carrying capacity. 


I. SHIPPING MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 
(Tonnage in thousands) 
(a) ENTERED WITH CARGOES 


eee 


Nationality of Vessels | 1929-30 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 


eee cc a SSS 


5,633 4,681 5,120 5,429 
17 1 17 5 

216 260 

105 154 

364 379 

679 
654 
643 


577 
493 
464 537 


2661 | 2,219 | 2,519 | 2,768 | 2,835 


————— |-__ ee | 


All nationalities (excluding native craft) | 8,337 | 6917 7,328 | 7,905 | 8269 


| 


(6) CLEARED WITH CARGOES 
5,872 4,875 
57 
| 24; 235 
S86 
406 
597 
553 
420 


Total foreign | 2,853 | 2,298 | 2,590 2 


All nationalities (excluding native craft) | 8,799 | 7,230 | 7,667 | 8,165 
{ 


In his address to the shareholders of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company on December goth, 
the Hon, Alexander Shaw pointed out that only about one- 
half of the trade between Calcutta and Japan, via the 
Straits and China, is now carried in British vessels, and 
that over 80 per cent. of the traffic from Bombay to Japan, 
and over 8g per cent. of the trade from Japan to Bombay, 


LIFE ASSURANCE IN 


INDIA is a great and growing market for life assurance. In 
1933 official figures show that the number of companies 
subject to the provisions of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1912 and the Indian Insurance Com- 
panies Act of 1928 was 341, of which 194 were constituted 
in India and 147 outside India. Of the Indian companies, 
only 15 do not transact life business; 34 carry on both life 
and other branches; and no less than 145 confine their 
activities to life assurance only. The converse holds for the 
147 foreign companies, of which 123 do no life business; 
13 transact both life and other branches; and 11 are 
interested only in life assurance. Of the companies in the 
last two groups, 16 are constituted in the United Kingdom 
and 6 in British Dominions and Colonies. 

The 1912 Act follows closely British life assurance legis- 
lation as set out in the Assurance Companies Act, 1909. 
Consequently there is much less Government regulation 
and control in India than in most countries. For example, 
no restriction exists on investments, and no Government 
standard is laid down for the actuarial valuation of 
liabilities. Insurance conditions in India, however, 
naturally differ eae from those in this country; and at 
present an Advisory Committee is considering what changes 
are desirable in the legislation. 

Premium rates are much in excess of British rates. 
Thus, if we compare the whole-life non-participating rates 
of a large first-class Indian office with those of a similar 
institution in this country, we find that the difference in 


is now in the hands of Japanese companies. 

about 73 per cent. of the total tonnage employes 
trade from India to Japan now flies the Japenese ™ 
Formerly the bulk of this trade was carried b ag, 
vessels. eatin 

Il. SHIPPING MOVEMENTS IN CoasTinG Traps 
(Tonnage in thousands) 
(a) ENTERED WITH CarRGors 


Nationality of Vessels | 1929-30 


British 
British Indian 
Fore 


British 14,225 


British Indian 2,469 
Foreign J 2,696 
Sn F Be iicenesctevesecciintédeseetens 
Norwegian 
German 
Italian 


Native craft 


Coastal traffic, it will be seen, has increased fairly rapidly 
in recent years. The bulk of the coastal traffic, as of over- 
sea trade, is carried by British ships. The British propor- 
tion of the total tonnage entered and cleared with cargoes 
rose from 67.6 per cent. in the year ended March, 1930, to 
68.6 per cent. in 1934-35. Apart from native craft, the 
Indian proportion of the tonnage entered and cleared, 
though still relatively small, rose from 11.5 per cent. in 
1929-30 to 12.5 per cent. in 1934-35. The traffic handled 
by native craft has remained practically unchanged in 
recent years, and its relative importance, therefore, has 
tended to decline. Swedish, Norwegian, Italian and 
Japanese vessels have all shared in the expansion of 
India’s coasting trade. 


INDIA 


premium amounts at age 20 to about } per cent. of the 
sum assured, and at age 50 to 2 per cent. of the sum 
assured. The differences in respect of endowment assur- 
ances are smaller, and vary between 4 per cent. and I per 
cent. of the sum assured. : 

The average net rate of interest earned by the _ 
offices in 1929 was about 5} per cent. Since then the 7 
has fallen steadily, but in 1933 it was still in excess a 
5 per cent. These high interest earnings are useful a f 
gating the high premiums required by mortality consi cad 
tions. Unfortunately. the expenses of mange = 
also extremely high, measured by British stan ; 
Thus, in 1933 the average rate of expense was 30 per “his 
of the premium income, or about twice the rate m 
country. 

In the last ten years new sums assured have — 
very rapidly—a feature which, of course, has ten ot 
produce a heavy expense ratio. Thus, in 1933, new : 
assured written by the Indian offices were Rs. 24,03 otal 
against Rs. 6,89 lakhs in 1924; in the same period 
income of these offices has increased from Rs. * 
to Rs. 8,15 lakhs. Total new business in 1 a elding @ 
to 183,000 policies, assuring 33 crores, “ aoe 
premium income of 1? — to Ee ad 7 ; 
contributed 155,000 policies, 24 cro . 
respectively. The share of the British a nee 
sums assured was 3} crores, and of the coal 
and Colonial offices, 5 crores. The average 
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STEEL BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED 








































less than 
d in the 
a EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 
/ Pnitish Established 1870 | i 
J. A. SWAN (Chairman and Managing); J. K. MICHIE (Managing); T. T. McCREATH (Managing); J. HOWARD GLOVER; W. T. HOWISON | : 
| Head Office: 6 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 Tt 

ee Telephone : Mansion House 0982 (5 lines) Cables & Telegrams : Steel, Telex, London | 
4 | r904 PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN THE EAST: RANGOON, BURMA 
Tae Authorised Capital £4,000,000 Issued Capital £2,800,000 Reserve £350,000 

‘ Mills at Ran acne ul d Akyab ‘8 

639 ills at goon, sein, Moulmein an ab. . 

= Capacity : 5,500 tons of Cleaned Rice per day. MANAGING AGENTS PoR : 

The Indo Burma Petroleum Co., Ltd., Rangoon 
™ Qualities suitable for all World Markets. The Attock Oil Co., Ltd.. Rawalpindi 
= Associated in the United Kingdom with Carbutt & Co. 7 to Sie a. 





(1928), Ltd., with Mills in London and Hull, and in 1 ¢ Pyinma Development Company, Ltd., Rangoon, 
Palestine with The Palestine Milling & Trading Co., SHIPPING 
Ltd 











Kittie, td. . 
1720 Managers in London and Burma of Ellerman’s Arracan ' Sie eee 
3, Rice and Trading Co., Ltd., Burma Rice Business. Bibby Line (Liverpool). 
= TIMBER Henderson Line (Glasgow). 
al cee tie ds ; India Natal Line to South Africa. 
rc —— eT a awmillers. Indo China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
A Tect . di Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd. 
= a The Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. (at Bassein). 
, cen iiniiamnies Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. (at Moulmein). | 
y Tapidly Sawmills at Rangoon and Moulmein. AGENTS IN SIAM FOR: se 
of over- All specifications The Ben Line (W. Thomson & Co., Leith). i 
_ propor- in Squares, Decks, Planks, Boards, 
cargoes a Scantlings, etc. RUBBER | 
ie al COTTON, GROUNDNUTS, Etc. PROPRIETORS OF : | 
deed MANAGING AGENTS FOR : Hlawga Rubber Estate in Burma. ! 
at i. ee and = a ) ne " Sookalat Rubber Estate in Burma. 
tton and Cotton Yarn, Vegetable Oils, Cottonseed, 
— Cottonseed Cakes, Groundnut Cakes, General Standard Sheet, Pale Crépe. 
a Produce, including Beans, Maize, Millet, Cutch, FLOUR MILLING > 
ae aed p, etc. Cotton Ginneries at Myingyan an Flour Mill at Rangoon. 
son of Allenmyo. Cotton Spinning Mill end Soap Factory Highest Grade Wheat Flour. 
| at Myingyan, Oil Mills at Myingyan and Allanmyo. Atta. 
om en NT Wheat Offals. 
NAGING AGENTS FOR : 
The Burma Cement Company, Ltd. GENERAL MERCHANDISE b 
Quarry and Works at Thayetmyo. IMPORTERS OF : i; 
Capacity 60,000 tons per annum. Yarns, Piece Goods, Hardware, Mill Stores and if 
ews ; INSURANCE sa aa General Merchandise. . 
ses of Insurance, including Fire, Life, Motor. . 
ao Marine, Burglary, Accident and Travellers’ Baggage. a aaa atieas : 
t assur i AGENTS FOR : Bengal Coal Co., Ltd. 
d1per || oyal Insurance Company, Ltd. Binny & Co. (Madras), Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Company, Ltd. British Belting & Asbestos, Ltd. 
Indian Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. Carr & Co., Ltd., Carlisle. 
the rate Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. Cement Marketing Co. of India, Ltd. 
scams of Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd. Central Agency, Ltd. 
in muti | North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. Condensed Milk Co. of Holland. 
nsideta- | South British Insurance Co., Ltd. James Finlay & Co., Ltd. 
ont afe | Motor Union Insurance Co., Ltd. Thos. Goldsworthy & Sons, Ltd. 
ndards. i | Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. Hajeebhoy Aden Salt Works, Ltd. | 
er cent. | Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. John Jeffrey & Co., Ltd. : 
in this @ AGENTS IN BURMA FOR: D. & J. McCallum & Co., Ltd. | 3 
| Lloyd’s at Rangoon. Michelin Tyre India, Ltd. Lf 
panded The Salvage Association. Minimax, Ltd. fi 
ded to Liverpool Salvage Association. Seager, Evans & Co., Ltd. $ 
w sums | Glasgow Salvage Association. United Turkey Red Co., Ltd. ao 
) ya | Marine Office of America, New York. and others. q.. 
ee BRANCHES : I 
Sov ed {| BURMA: Rangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, Akyab, Manda- _—Inp1A : Calcutta, Bombay, Chittagong, Rawalpindi and | 
ding a | lay, Myingyan, Allanmyo, Yenangyaung and other Cochin. 4 
“offices centres. CEYLON : Colombo. fe 
crores, SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES : 4 
he new Steel Brothers & Company (Siam), Ltd. George Gordon & Co. (Burma), Ltd. 4 
minion The Burma Company, Ltd. Carbutt & Co. (1928), Ltd. 
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assured was Rs. 1,555 for the Indian and Rs. 3,126 for 
the non-Indian companies. The totals in force at the end 
of 1933 of ali the offices, home and foreign, were 867,000 
policies, covering sums assured and bonuses of 193 crores, 
and having a premium income of 9% crores. Indian 
companies alone account for 636,000 policies, I14 
crores and 5} crores respectively. The largest office, the 
‘‘ Oriental,’” has in force 230,000 policies representing 
sums assured and bonuses of 48 crores, and premium 
income of 2} crores. There are a few other offices of sub- 
stantial size, but the great majority are very small indeed. 
In respect of about one-half, the life assurance fund ranges 
downwards from 1 lakh to a negative quantity. , 
While in this country a new life office would be little 
short of a phenomenon, Indian life offices spring up each 
year in large numbers. For example, in the latest official 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Tue separation of Burma from India, in April, 1937, will 
end an anomalous situation. Physically, racially and 
socially Burma is quite distinct. Historically the countries 
were unrelated until under British rule. They were united 
for administrative convenience. 

The total area of Burma—which is larger than any 
British Indian Province—amounts to some 230,000 square 
miles. The vast majority of the total population (i.e. 
14.5 millions, less than that of any British Indian 
Province except Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province) is of Mongol stock, professes Buddhism, and 
speaks Burmese. The caste system is unknown, and the 
Burmese are remarkable for tolerance, the freedom and 
independence of their women, and a high degree of literacy. 

Owing to the extent of rugged, mountainous areas, and to 
the fact that over two-thirds of the area is forest—from 
which comes its valuable trade in teak—economic develop- 
ment has so far been practically confined to the Southern 
coastal regions, the basins of the Irrawaddy and its tribu- 
tary, the Chindwin, and to the much narrower delta of 
the Sittang. The Yanangyaung and Singu oilfields of the 
Burma Oil Company, from which oil is brought by pipe- 
lines to Rangoon, lie in the Irrawaddy basin, but neither 
they nor many towns of the central ‘‘ dry bone’’ are con- 
nected by rail with Rangoon. The main line of the Burma 
railway, State-owned and managed since 1926, runs down 
the Sittang valley to Mandalay, and another line runs from 
Rangoon up the Irrawaddy valley to Prome. The forests 
produce magnificent timber, especially teak, which is 
marketed in Rangoon, upon which port, indeed, Burma’s 
commercial life is almost completely concentrated. The 
coastal and delta districts are extremely fertile and are the 
great rice-producing areas, while the rubber plantations are 
situated on the hilly slopes of the south and south-east. 

Owing to the configuration of the country there is con- 
siderable variation in climate; but except for the central 
dry zone, where millets, sesamum, beans, groundnuts and 
cotton are grown, the rains never fail; so Burma has no 
famine problem. Besides rice, timber and petroleum— 
all obtained mainly from Lower Burma—there are also 
plentiful mineral supplies, including tin, lead, gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, wolfram and precious stones, such as rubies, 
but these (except tin, which is found in Tenasserim, the 
narrow coastal strip between Siam and the Gulf of Marta- 
ban) are situated mainly in the north, and their commercial 
exploitation is of recent date. 

Rangoon itself is a cosmopolitan city, with a population 
of 400,000, no other town, except Mandalay, having more 
than 100,000. The value of Rangoon’s foreign trade, even 
when trade with India is excluded, is greater than that of 
any Indian port except Calcutta and Bombay. Including 
trade with India, Burma’s exports amount normally to 
some Rs. 56 crores (£42 millions) and her imports to Rs. 28 
crores (£21 millions) perannum. Nearly 50 per cent. of this 
trade is with India, and some 85 per cent. is conducted 
through Rangoon. When the new Constitution is fully 
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annual publication it is mentioned that 
under review 28 new companies were ve 
more than 80 in the preceding five years, Th and 
policies is extremely high among the young fe = 
ing uneconomical expenditure in search . of 
which, of course, must have repercussions 
the industry. A strong warning is given 
‘* indiscriminate flotation of such offices.’’ 

It would seem that Indian life assurance ; 
when it would be much to the ultimate advantaged 7 
offices to engage the services of fully-trai 
to encourage Indian actuarial students to sty aa 
full British degrees of F.I.A. or F.F.A. i te 
ties would find full scope not only in the valine, 
work but in the general day-to-day admini 
the business. " 
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AND PROSPECTS IN BURMA. 


implemented, trade between India and Burma will become 
‘foreign ’’ trade to both countries. The 4 
petroleum refining and timber preparing industries are 
situated in Rangoon. 

Overseas trade consists mainly of the export of miner! 
oil, rice, timber, metals and ores, and rubber, in returp for 
cotton goods (Indian and British), machinery and millwor 
coal (from Bengal), sugar, hardware and miscellaneoss 
manufactures. The trade between Rangoon and Calcutta 
is of outstanding importance. The bulk of Burma's 
oil goes to India, supplying practically the whole of India’s 
demand for petrol, and much kerosene, although Burma i 
unable to satisfy India’s needs for the latter. Paraffin wax 
is the only petroleum product of which any conside 
quantity is sent to other countries.* Rice is exported maial 
to Ceylon, China, Germany and the Straits Settlem 
but some is always sent to Bengal, releasing a @ 
quantity of ‘‘ Patna ’’ rice for export, whilst ia Limes 
scarcity rice normally sent elsewhere is readily diverté 
India. Timber is sent both to India and to othere¢ ; 
The valuable teak trade is almost entirely in the hands 
old-established British firms—and it is a source of sevent 
for British shipping. India, especially Calcutta, supp 
great part of Burma’s need for manufactures, incudin 
cotton and iron and steel goods, and jute bags used int 
rice trade. 

A trade agreement, formed in August, 1935, provides thé 
during the transitional period (while the new Constitutd 
is being introduced) there shall be no restriction on tra 
migration between the two countries, and that the & 
tariff on goods from other countries shall remain in fon 
Eventually Burma may favour a different tariff policy, 2 
can hardly afford to adopt one which might trad 
with her most valuable market. ee 

The financial position of Burma is not unsatisfactory, 
after four years of depression and deficits a SUDSARS 
surplus was achieved in 1934-35, owing to drastic otrench 
ment and some revival in prices and trade. Since tiga 
Budget has been balanced. The Joint Committee on Ses 
Constitutional Reform was satisfied that Burma would 0 
in the long run be worse off financially as @ Tesms 
separation. Moreover, while separation will e 
additional administrative expenditure, some Rs. ne 7 
previously paid over to the Central Go a 
future be retained by Burma. i 

Burma is naturally favoured by her fertile soil t 
resources; her principal products find ready 
and her greatest need appears to be not to within 
trade or the activity of foreign enterprise ‘a 
borders, but to encourage her own people, by Sal 
training, to play an ever-increasing part in the de . 
of their country. Se 


* Of recent years India has products One 300 million ’ abos 
of mineral oil per annum, of w r pn Ts 
250 millions, and sends some 180 to 200 millions to Tediaa’ ” ; 
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ITALO-BELGIAN BA 


(BANQUE ITALO-BELGE, S.A.) 
(Ineorporated in Belgium with oimited Ioiability.) 











| 
Capital Fully Paid: Frs. 100,000,000. Reserves: Frs. 100,000,000, ° 
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3 Head Office: inal ANTWERP. 
q Branches: 
‘ FRANCE: Paris, Le Havre. ARGENTINE : Buenos Aires. 
: BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. URUGUAY: Montevideo. 
“a BOARD OF DIRECTORS: LE! 
7 iF BARON CARTON DE WIART, Chairman, Director of the Banque de la Société | FERNAND CARLIER, Civil Engineer. E 
er Générale de Belgique. CHARLES DELBEKE, Manager of the Compagnie d'Anvers, ' 
ie HECTOR CARLIER, Managing Director. BARON EMM. JANSSEN, Chairman of Société Belge de C 
a FELIX DELABORDE, Managing Director. CARLO ORSI, Vice-Chairman of the Credito Italiane Banque. 
P # " AUG. CALLENS, Director of the Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique. ARRIGO STOFFEL, Central Manager of the Credito Itaflano. 
ah London Office: 100 OLD BROAD STREET, E.0. 2. ' ’ 
| ; i Managers: CHARLES A. CRIGHTON, LYDER SANDAL. T 
ait ; 
a BALANCE SHEET at 30th June, 1936. : "; 
ie ) 
Pats LIABILITIES Frs. T 
i i is TE ix. castancisiniaidhtiatantatnsnteiiiaecevshascttsapsccoeuseneinimaiintti 100,000,000-00 | Cash in hand and with bankers ..... M 
ie III oiidenadithia! conineseosntibainnpersscsnautibiiphebscesiiianedessaantenes ... 100,000,000-00 | Bills receivable and for collection 
: ‘ i Current and IIIT ots scnnssemscecasacnenetaedieibsaanipwant one.004.700-00 Investments sesamiae caiehnmansanacen 5 
23 Bankers TIED 1 sctusoandtinhecouonesssininessseccetenhige 119, “10 ankers and correspondents................c00cccceceeceee., 
sf noo. aceteanitcnannncnshcoscentihialiittoonsannnenes Some" OO | LOGS OU MOURMIED coi cicccicsusnessccsnrsnsacetonse.cea,.,. T 
ae ie os as collateral and for collection on account of customers ae “44 ae edpcodpapacdblinn dedaseoisesnkettahintincescsoiat te H 
-_ vidends unclaimed 135-56 aris, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Ri ' 
2 i conpeesanaian 653,347 -95 Santos, Campinas. ne Li 
Dividend | payable on December 1, 1936 ..............-s.s0.002.0. 8,000,000-00 | Furniture and fittings ............. a P 
Balance of profit and loss account carried forward 1,616,066 -69 T 
Frs. 1,161,147,236-77 Pu, LL | ; 
EA 
Depositors and sundry accounts as per contra ..................... Frs. 2,067,651,948-04 ° Securities deposited and sundry accounts as per contra......... Frs. 2,067, P 
: wtih _ Ir 
; Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 30th June, 1936. Cr. : It 
ae oe ee SS wee 0 
ae i Frs. ) 
& a iF Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum net of Belgian tax 8,000,000-00 | Brought forward from the business year 1934-1935 ............. reser a t 
gi SI IRGI ittlctl chu ecdeeaecocsnssnescnpecencsnenbectocbynpsheessse 603,936-00 | Net profit for the year oo... cece. ssoldneececech Tena & | 
ae PND SU MUINID ©, Sistas is cssdcidvoncescoccscncpensecs wakpandousiberceaice 100,000-00 
ae T_T Tk AS RN 9,997,000-00 | 
bs ts SD NU ch Wacndssds cddiscnseicsiniscessssnccccnenscnceseconnsesseooeness 1,616,066 -69 } 


THE JOHANNESBURG ibtumneds + i CITY OF REGINA 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT : ; ae a 
Name Or ComPANY Per share 


COMPANY, LTD., GROUP (each of which is in- Cou- in the POUR Ae Tee 
corporated in the Div. pon Per currency of DEBENTURES 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS Union of South No. No. cent. the Union 
Africa) of South The Coy of Regina announces that the 
Africa COUPONS of the above-mentioned 
the + 3th Seeeahes, tbe belies the hours of 
CE IS HEREBY VEN that Di E the 1 , 1936, 
a ain oe 2 o'clock (Saturda ee at the Bank of 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
9d. (per Three clear days required for examination. 


2s. 
5s. share). Lists may be obtained on application at the Bank. | 
3s. (per {1 4 
share). 
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15 


74 1s. 6d. (per 
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The Randfontein Es- 


tote Geld Mining Co. aetna The Economic Journal 


Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. ... 


Witwatersrand Gold 
Mining Co., Ltd. ... 


By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD., 


London Agents. 
A. W. CHRISTIE, Secretary. 
10 and 11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
10th December, 1936. 
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